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PREFACE. 


I K  completing  the  Second  Volume  of  their  Transactions,  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London  cannot  but  contemplate  with 
satisfaction  the  progressive  advancement  of  their  Institution.  • 
Being  founded,  originally,*  by  a  few  private  individuals,  it 
has,  by  degrees,  acquired  the  character  of  a  pubUck  esta- 
blishment, which  is  likely  to  do  some  service  to  the  country. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  those  persons,  who,  in  its  early  period, 
supported  and  cherished  it ;  and  no  less  to  others,  who,  in  its 
progress,  contributed,  by  their  exertions,  to  the  attainment  of 
that  flourishing  condition,  in  which  we  now  find  it,  and  which 
is  at  once  gratifying,  for  the  present,  and  encouraging  for  the 
future. 

The  Society  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  emerged  from  its 
infancy ;  yet  it  already  displays  a  degree  of  vigour,  which  is 
not  only  calculated  to  render  its  present  labours  beneficial, 
but  holds  out  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  what  it  may  accom- 
plish hereafter.  The  approbation,  which  it  enjoys  from  the 
publick,  may  be  seen  in  the  remarkable  increase  of  its  Mem- 
bers, especially  for  the  last  two  years  :  among  whom  persons 
of  the  highest  rank  have  been  elected. 

*  In  the  year  1804.     The  Charter  was  granted  in  1809. 
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The  Society  feels  a  just  pride  in  the  protection,  which  Her 
Majesty  has  graciously  afforded  it,  by  having  become  its 
Patroness :  nor  less  gratification  in  the  remembraace  of  the 
lamented  Princess  Charlotte,  who  had  condescended  to  be 
named  an  Honorary  Member.  The  same  place  is  still  occupied 
by  her  illustrious  Consort,  Prince  Leopold,  whose  virtues 
as  well  as  whose  knowledge  make  hhn  a  splencUd  ornament 
to  the  Society.  But  even  in  foreign  countries,  the  Society  has 
excited  attention,  which  is  strikingly  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  a  Sovereign  Prince  of  Germany  (His  Royal 
Highness,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar)  has  honoured 
it  with  an  application,  to  be  enrolled  among  its  Members. 

If  the  external  state  of  the  Society  is  so  satis&ctory,  the 
internal  concerns  will  not  appear  to  be  less  so  to  those,  who 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  them.  They  partly  lie  op^i 
to  the  judgment  of  the  publick,  in  the  increased  number  of 
written  communications,  of  which  the  Transactions  furnish 
the  result^  in  the  firequent  and  various  exhibitions  of  produce, 
at  the  meetings,  and  the  supply  of  seeds,  grafts,  and  plants, 
which  are  distributed.  A  connection  has,  for  these  purposes, 
been  established  with  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  by  means 
of  the  Corresponding  Members,  which  have  lately  been  insti^ 
tuted.  Their  number  is  daily  augmenting,  and  very  essential 
advantages  may  be  expected  from  an  intercourse,  by  which 
not  only  much  useful  information  is  imparted,  but  the  firuits 
of  the  earth  transferred  to  our  soil,  from  the  most  distant 
quarters. 

Highly  is  the  Society  indebted  to  the  zeal,  and  the  abilities  of 
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some  individuals  belonging  to  it ;  among  whom  it  will  be  par* 
donable  to  name  that  distinguished  promoter  of  every  thing 
that  is  good  and  useful  in  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  though  occupied  in  many  different  and  impor- 
tant engagements,  has  never  ceased  to  show  this  Society  the 
most  marked  attention,  and  has  greatly  contributed  to  its  wel-- 
fare.  And  a  tribute  of  gratitude  is  justly  due,  from  the  Society, 
to  its  excellent  President,  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq., 
whose  eminent  talents,  and  profound  and  extensive  know-* 
ledge  of  vegetable  nature,  combined  with  his  devotion  and 
attachment  to  the  Society,  have  proved  most  singularly  bene* 
ficial  to  its  interests. 

When  the  objects  are  considered,  whidi  the  Society  has  in 
view,  the  encouragement  givdn  it  will  not  be  deemed  to  be  ill 
bestowed.  Comprehending  Horticulture,  in  its  widest  extent, 
yet  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  any  matters,  which  more  pro* 
perly  belong  to  Botany,  or  to  Agriculture  (in  the  strict  and 
limited  sense ),  its  pursuits  must  be  decidedly  usefrd.  It  takes 
under  its  care  all  the  variety  of  produce,  which  the  Garden 
can  yield,  as  food  and  sustenance  to  man.  Of  these  produc- 
tions some  are  become  articles  of  necessity,  while  others 
remain  objects  of  enjoyment.  In  as  much  as  the  Society 
endeavours  to  improve  and  multiply  the  former,  it  assists  in 
reUeving  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  contributes  to  its 
comforts ;  and  in  cultivating  the  latter,  it  may  likewise  claim 
some  merit.  An  association  of  this  kind,  which  is  not  merely 
speculative,  but  aims  at  practical  advantages,  is  not  an  in- 
efficient member  of  the  State ;  nor  will  it  be  regarded  with 
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indifference  by  an  enlightened  Government,  to  whom  every 
thing,  that  has  a  reference  to  the  well  being  of  the  people, 
must  appear  interesting. 

We  have  said  with  truth,  that  the  labours  of  this  Society 
are  directed  to  practical  purposes.  But  by  this  is  not  meant, 
.that  theory  is  excluded,  and  scientiiick  knowledge  disre- 
garded. On  the  contrary,  we  revere  science,  sensible  as  we 
are,  that  it  is  the  surest  and  best  guide  to  successful  practice. 
We  profess,  for  instance,  not  to  enter  the  precincts  of  Botany: 
but  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  this  science,  wherever  a 
more  accurate,  or  enlarged  view  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
required,  in  order  to  throw  Ught  upon  any  particular  subject. 
An  accomplished  Horticulturist  cannot  be  without  botanical 
and  physiological  knowledge ;  this  must  be  the  foundation 
of  his  art.  Botany  farther  lends  her  assistance  in  the  second, 
or  subordinate  department,  as  the  Society  regards  it,  of  its 
pursuits,  namely,  in  Ornamental  Gardening,  by  furnishing, 
from  her  stores,  plants  for  embellishing  and  adorning  the  gar- 
den. Here  the  line  shoidd  be  drawn.  For  though  it  is  true 
that,  among  the  first  publications,  there  occur  some  botanical 
descriptions  of  plants,  it  is  not  what  the  Society  acknow- 
ledges as  coming  within  its  sphere.  They  are  deviations 
from  the  rule,  which,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  pardoned  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  Society,  when  it  had  not  taken  its  exact 
and  fixed  position.  In  this  department,  pleasure  is  more  con- 
sulted than  advantage,  and  the  gratification  of  the  eye  rather 
than  any  substantially  useAil  purposes.  It  is,  however,  an  ob- 
ject, to  which  a  civilized  and  refined  people  are  well  justified  in 
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attending,  as  it  both  affords  innocent  amusement,  improves 
the  taste,  and  renders  the  mind  susceptible  of  the  beauties  of 
nature.  It  is,  accordingly,  included  in  the  plan  of  the  Society : 
and  the  botanist,  or  more  properly  the  florist,  as  well  as  the 
artist,  whose  skill  and  genius  are  employed  in  laying  out 
and  beautifying  grounds,  are,  therefore,  very  fitly  admitted  to 
fellowship  with  the  Horticulturist.  They  will  find  their  places 
under  the  head  of  Ornamental  Gardening,  as  it  is  termed  in 
the  Society's  Charter. 

But  utility,  as  manifested  in  the  production  of  wholesome, 
nourishing,  and  agreeable  food,  in  the  introduction  of  new 
vegetables,  and  fruits,  or  in  the  ameUoration  of  those,  which 
are  already  in  use,  in  which  things  so  much  may  be  done ;  in 
short,  in  multiplying  and  improving  some  important  sources 
of  subsistence,  remains  the  chief  and  primary  design.  It  is 
here,  where  the  Society  knows  that  it  can  become  most  truly 
useful  to  the  country ;  and  it  is  anxious  not  to  narrow  its 
views,  nor  to  limit  its  exertions. 

Among  the  productions,  which  serve  as  food,  the  fruits  are 
peculiarly  attractive.  There  is  something  charming  and  de- 
lightful in  their  cultivation,  as  well  as  in  their  enjoyment : 
and  he,  whose  mind  was  not  steadily  fixed  upon  things,  gene- 
rally and  essentially  useful,  might  easily  be  tempted  to  swerve 
from  the  original  purpose,  and  become  a  Pomologist,  by  pre- 
ference, instead  of  being  a  Gardener.  Those  humble,  but 
valuable  productions  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  the  ordinary 
vegetables,  which  feed  the  largest  class  of  the  community, 
woidd,  in  that  case,  be  overlooked  and  neglected;  the  efforts 
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of  improvement  would  pass  them  over,  and  be  concentrated 
upon  those,  which  constitute  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  Against 
such  an  abuse  of  the  fundamental  principles,  upon  which  the 
Society  was  established,  we  are  particularly  solicitous  to  guard. 
We  are  aware,  that  the  merits,  which  the  Society  may  claim, 
are  in  proportion  to  the  benefits,  which  it  confers  upon  the 
community  at  large.  The  most  common  vegetable,  the  cab- 
bage, the  potatoe,  and  other  esculent  plants  of  the  cottage- 
garden,  will  not,  and  ought  not,  to  receive  less  attention  than 
the  rarest,  and  most  exquisite  productions.  It  is  from  this 
point  of  view,  chiefly,  that  the  Society  look  for  the  approba- 
tion of  their  country. 

Whatever  has  hitherto  been  done,  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
private  exertions  of  individuals:  but  the  Society,  being  con- 
scious, that  it  is  labouring  for  the  general  good,  does  not  deny 
itself  the  hope,  that  it  may,  at  some  future  time,  obtain  publick 
support,  and  deserve  the  countenance  and  protection  of  Go- 
vernment. It  is  of  great  consequence  to  its  pursuits,  that  it 
should  possess  a  garden  of  its  own,  in  which  not  only  experi- 
ments, necessary  to  assist  the  theoretical  investigations,  may 
be  tried ;  but  the  best  fruits  and  vegetables  be  collected.  It 
will  serve  as  a  general  magazine  to  Horticulture,  from  which 
genuine  seeds,  grafts,  and  plants  may  be  procured.  And  by 
cultivating  every  tree,  and  vegetable,  with  care  and  attention, 
as  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of  doing,  in  such  a  garden, 
the  true  characters,  and  distinctions  between  the  several  sorts, 
may  be  ascertained,  and  the  confusion,  that  frequently  exists 
among  them,  be  removed.     Thus  the  nomenclature,  which 
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in  Horticulture  i»  8tiU  extremely  vague,  and  unsettled,  maj 
be  rectified,  and  better  defined;  wfaidi  will  be  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  improvement  of  this  Scia^e,  and  Art. 
Measures  are,  at  present,  in  train  for  the  attainment  of  th»t 
object ;  but  the  means  of  the  Society,  unaided,  as  they  hitherto 
have  been  firom  the  publick,  are  small,  and  insufficient  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  proposed  ends.  For,  however  great  the 
seal  and  liberality  of  some  individual  Memb»s  of  the  Society 
may  be,  it  behoves  those,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  its  affidrs, 
and  the  care  of  its  interests  are  more  particularly  entrusted, 
to  act  with  prudence  and  circumspection,  and  not  to  involve 
themselves  in  schemes,  to  which  the  resources  of  the  Society 
are  inadequate.  That  undertaking,  therefore,  however  use- 
fill,  and  desirable,  must  be  begun  upon  a  confined  scale,  pro- 
portioned to  the  present  abilities  of  the  Society :  and  the 
hope  of  its  being  enlarged,  and  perfected,  must  depend  upon 
the  contingency  of  favourable  circumstances,  which,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  may  occur. 

One  consideration  more  it  will  be  proper  to  suggest.  There 
is  a  close  affinity  between  Agriculture  and  Horticulture ;  and 
though  they  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  collision  with  one 
another,  yet  they  may  come  into  contact,  and  afford  one  ano- 
ther reciprocal  help.  Improvements,  made  in  the  one,  may 
be  rendered  applicable  to  the  other ;  and  a  tacit  co-operation 
may  take  place  between  them,  with  great  advantage  to  both. 
It  may  happen,  that  an  article,  produced  in  the  garden,  may 
be  an  acquisition  to  the  field,  and  that  another  fi*om  the  field 
may,  with  propriety,  be  added  to  the  stock  of  the  garden. 
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Agiiculture  performs  its  operations  in  the  gross,  and  upon  an 
extensive  scale :  it  may  occasionally  furnish  the  gardener  with 
new  ideas,  and  suggest  contrivances  and  manipulations,  that 
may  facilitate,  and  further  his  labours.  Horticulture,  on  the 
other  hand,  acts  in  detail :  it  works  with  more  precision  and 
nicety,  and  its  refinements  may  sometimes  prove  of  no  small 
benefit  to  the  sister  art.  Both  are  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  in  eliciting  the  gifts  of  the  earth :  if  the 
one  is  honoured,  the  other  must  also  lay  some  claim  to  regard. 
Thus  the  Horticultural  Society  commits  the  Second  Vo- 
lume of  its  Writings  to  an  enlightened,  and  judicious  publick, 
trusting  that  whatever  support  and  encouragement  may  be 
merited,  will  not  be  withheld. 

March,  1818. 
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XHE  Committee  appointed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  to 
direct  the  publication  of  the  Papers  read  before  them,  take  this 
opportunity  to  inform  the  Public,  that  the  grounds  of  the  choice 
are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  importance  and  singularity 
of  the  subjects,  or  the  advantageous  manner  of  treating  them, 
without  pretending  to  answer  for  the  certainty  of  the  facts,  or 
the  propriety  of  the  reasonings  contained  in  the  several  Papers 
so  published,  which  must  still  rest  on  the  credit  or  judgment  of 
their  respective  Authors. 

It  is  likewise  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  to  remark,  that  it  is 
an  established  rule  of  this  Society,  to  which  they  will  always  ad- 
here, never  to  give  their  opinion,  as  a  body,  upon  any  subject 
either  of  Nature  or  Art,  that  comes  before  them.  And  therefore 
the  thanks  which  are  proposed  from  the  Chair,  to  be  given  to  the 
Authors  of  such  Papers  as  are  read  at  the  General  Meetings, 
or  to  the  Persons  who  send  fruits,  or  other  vegetable  produc- 
tions, or  exhibit  Inventions  of  various  kinds  to  the  Society,  are 
to  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  matter  of  civility^ 
in  return  for  the  respect  shewn  to  the  Society  by  these  com- 
munications. 
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Preliminary  Observations  to  the  Sec6nd  Volume. 
By  Anthony  Carlisle,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  ^c. 

X  HE  advancing  steps,  and  the  extending  range  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  seem  to  demand  a  fiirther  public  expla- 
nation of  its  purposes ;  and  the  relative  usefulness  of  the 
several  classes  of  its  Members  appears  to  require  some  addi- 
tional elucidation.  The  valuable  Observations  from  the  pen 
of  its  worthy  President,  prefixed  to  the  first  Volume  of  the 
printed  Works,  convey  the  most  important  views,  and  hold 
forth  indications  for  friture  labours,  sufficient  to  unite  the 
efforts  of  the  whole  Society,  and  to  direct  them  to  beneficial 
results.  The  possibility  of  misapprehension,  of  jealousy^  or 
of  jar,  among  a  numerous  and  diversified  Association,  has 
induced  a  humble  but  zealous  individual,  to  submit  a  few 
supplementary  suggestions,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  conti- 
nuance of  that  harmonious  union  and  co-operation,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  well  doing  of  the  establishment.  The  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  united  into  one  body,  men  of  various  con* 
ditions  in  life,  and  various  intellectual  attainments.  Rank 
and  Affluence  promise  the  requisite  worldly  means,  for  its 
present  support,  and  for  its  continued  duration;  Science 
and  Art  are  ready  to  suggest  theoretical  experiments,  and  to 
dissuade  uninformed  adventurers  from   ruinous    projects; 
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whilst  practical  Skilly  and  substantial  Experience,  are  pre- 
pared to  determine  speculative  uncertainties,  and  to  bring 
the  labours  of  the  closet  to  the  test  of  utility. 

The  Gardener  s  Art  comprises  many  different  branches  of 
cultivation,  all  of  them  valuable  in  a  civilized  community, 
and  more .  especially  so  in  climates,  where  Nature,  unaided, 
presents  very  few  of  the  esculents,  or  of  the  omammital  and 
fragrant  beauties,  which  enrich  the  Garden. 

The  Charter  definfes  this  Society  to  be  "  for  the  improve- 
''  ment  of  Horticulture  in  all  its  branches,  ornamental  as 
"  well  as  meful;'  and  we  must  be  careful,  when  measuring 
the  deserts  of  the  several  contributors,  to  avoid  even  the 
semblance  of  partiality  towards  any  one  branch.  The  com- 
parative value  of  their  researches  must  be  limited  to  the  rela- 
tive meri^  of  things  of  the  same  kind,  and  not  invidiously 
extended  to  dissimilar  subjects.  There  is  no  analogy,  in 
estimation,  between  the  cultivated  vegetables  for  mere  suste- 
nance, for  wholesomeness,  for  exclusive  luxury,  or  for  sensi- 
tive delight.  And  although  the  Society  may  be  often  im- 
pelled to  give  a  seeming  preference  to  the  useful  branches  of 
Horticulture  before  the  ornamental,  still  it  should  be  fiilly 
known  that  the  Pleasure  Garden  possesses  both  physical  and 
moral  advantages,  which  are  capable  of  benefiting  the  lowest 
as  well  as  the  highest  classes  of  Society,  and  therefore  una- 
voidably claims  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  this 
Corporate  Body. 

Unquestionably,  a  priority  in  rank  should  be  given  to 
those  vegetables  which  afford  the  most  wholesome  food,  and 
which  may  be  raised  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  with 
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t^ie  least  expense ;  because  they  are  applicable  to  the  gene- 
ral necessities,  and  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
community.  Next,  in  the  order  of  estimation,  may  be 
classed  the  aiixiliaries  to  nutriment,  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  healthful  accessories.  A  third  division  embraces 
the  dainties  and  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  which  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  superfluous,  or  wasteful  productions. 

The  encouragement  of  exact  methods,  and  of  skilfiil 
management,  so  requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  many  exotics, 
operates  like  the  prize  races  upon  the  breeding  of  horses  ;  and 
the  refinement  of  this  systematic  labour  descends  beneficially 
to  the  cottager  and  to  the  artizan,  presenting  to  their  firugal 
board  many  of  the  foreign  esculents,  which,  first  introduced 
by  affluence,  are  now  rendered  common  and  accessible: 
Lastly,  the  sweet  perfiimes,  the  gay  and  beautiful  colours, 
and  the  infinite  variety  of  Botanic  forms  which  belong  to  the 
Flower,  and  the  Pleasure  Garden,  are  not  devoid  of  important 
uses,  neither  are  they  exclusively  the  portion  of  the  rich. 
Every  branch  of  vegetable  culture  throws  up  some  useful 
hints  for  all  the  other  branches,  and  vegetable  physiology 
may  be  especially  advanced  by  the  watchfiil  cares,  and  the 
curious  niceties  of  the  florist. 

The  garden  and  the  nursery  ground  may  be  regarded  as 
the  laboratories  of  Agriculture  upon  a  small  scale,  and  sub- 
ject to  critical  inspection.  All  the  experiments  on  soils  and 
manures,  on  moisture  and  dryness,  on  hybrid  or  artificial 
generations,  on  grafting,  budding,  propagation  by  cuttings, 
by  layers,  &c.  may  be  accurately  conducted,  and  afterwards 
transferred  into  the  grosser  practice  of  husbandry.     By  a 
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generous  respect  for  every  science,  for  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge, for  every  refined  or  manual  art,  the  civilized  condition 
of  man  must  be  ameliorated.  By  a  cordial  and  liberal 
union  of  the  different  classes  of  Members  in  this  Society, 
mutual  instruction  will  be  obtained,  and  the  ends  of  the 
Institution  most  effectually  promoted. 

The  followers  of  Abel  are  not  however  limited  to  the  pro- 
fitable views  of  suppljdng  human  food;  they  have  always 
combined  the  dulce  with  the  utile,  and  their  duties  forbid  a 
disunion. 

The  weighty  cares,  the  deep  anxieties,  and  the  tormenting 
ambition  of  the  great,  may  be  occasionally  soothed  by  the 
innocent  dehghts  of  flowers,  whilst,  with  just  pretension,  the 
humble  labourer  and  the  artizan  may  be  virtuously  in- 
dulged at  little  cost  with  the  fresh  healthfiil  fi*agrance,  the 
pure  beauties,  and  the  peaceful  tranquillity  of  an  ornamented 
garden.  To  both  descriptions  of  persons  the  moral  effects 
are  salutary. 

The  province  of  Horticulture  is  so  very  distinct,  that  its 
progress  is  not  likely  to  trench  upon  the  fair  claims  of  kin- 
dred Institutions.  One  of  the  leading  purposes  of  the  Society 
is  to  bring  forth  the  fruit,  or  in  other  words,  the  practical 
benefits,  of  Botanical  knowledge.  Seated  in  the  MetropoUs 
of  the  commercial  world,  the  chief  and  fi-ee  meeting  place 
of  all  civilized  nations,  it  may  look  forward  to  an  intercourse 
not  confined  within  the  Umits  of  the  British  realms,  but 
stretching  to  a  remoter  circle.  By  a  mutual  interchange  of 
knowledge,  of  arts,  and  of  cultivated  productions,  and 
through  the  medimn  of  an  extended  education  among  mer- 
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chants  and  colonists,  it  may  even  hope  to  establish  a  reci- 
procal Horticultural  community  between  all  the  civilized 
people  of  the  globe. 

The  Royal  Society  is  principally  devoted  to  abstruse  and 
scientific  labours,  and  which  cannot  be  addressed  to  the 
mass  of  mankind.  The  profound  researches  of  its  Members, 
descend  slowly  and  silently  into  the  workshop,  into  the  na- 
vigator s  cabin,  into  the  economy  of  farming  and  gardening, 
and  into  the  art  of  medicine. 

The  Linnean  Society  is  the  especial  conservator  of  no- 
menclature and  of  systematic  classification.  It  is  its  pro- 
vince to  arrange  and  catalogue,  to  ticket  and  label  the 
different  species  of  natural  objects;  to  establish,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  fix  permanently,  a  system  of  appellations  founded 
on  accurate  definitions,  and  unalterable  descriptions,  which 
may  secure  to  posterity  the  knowledge  of  passing  ages ;  and 
avert  in  fiiture  the  clouded  uncertainty,  or  the  positive 
darkness,  which  unhappily  aboimds  in  Greek  and  Roman 
Uterature. 

Whilst  the  Linnean  Society  is  employed  in  recording  the 
histories  of  natural  objects,  and  in  defining  their  alliances, 
the  Horticultural  may  be  occupied  in  directing  the  several 
methods  of  Science  and  of  Art,  to  render  the  Vegetable 
kingdom  more  useful,  and  more  pleasurable.  The  next 
near  aUies  to  the  Horticultural  Institution,  are  the  Agricul- 
tural Societies ;  but  their  relationship  towards  it,  as  far  as 
respects  vegetation,  is  upon  a  large  and  gross  scale ;  governed 
by  oeconomical  views,  and  adapted  wholly  to  the  first  neces- 
sities of  mankind.    With  such  obvious  lines  of  demarcation. 
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it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  several  Institutions  to  differ 
or  to  dispute,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  in  each  is 
sufficient  to  check  injudicious,  obnoxious,  or  selfish  indivi- 
duals. It  is  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  that  a  clear  and  a  durable  understanding  of 
'  the  intrinsic  merits  of  each  class  of  its  Members  should  be 
constantly  maintained.  They  are  each  and  severally  necessary 
to  its  welfare ;  and  invidious  or  vain  comparisons  would  be 
like  an  estimation  of  esculents  by  flowers^  or  fruits  by  timber. 
Reasonings  from  such  loose  analogies  have  always  been,  and 
will  always  continue  to  be,  deceptive  and  unsatisfactory. 

Men  possessed  of  much  worldly  influence,  and  who  have 
extensive  connections  among  distant  nations;  and  men  of 
science  or  of  learning,  are  the  fittest  persons  to  rule  the  affairs 
of  the  Society.  The  incalculable  benefits  which  have  been 
produced  in  this  kingdom,  from  the  pubhck  and  enlightened 
spirit  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Sir  John  Cutler,  and  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  are  never  to  be  forgotten ;  but  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  some  of  the  noble  foundations  of  those  departed 
patriots  are  suffered  to  slumber  or  to  decay ;  however  under 
that  regret  there  is  ample  consolation,  in  the  continued 
possession  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  greatest  promoter  of 
Natural  knowledge,  which  this  or  any  other  nation  ever 
produced. 

Hitherto,  little  more  than  incidental  information  has  been 
received  of  the  state  of  Horticulture  in  other  countries ;  it 
still  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  especial  inquiries,  and  judi- 
cious correspondence,  may  not  rapidly  advance  the  Art  of 
Gardening,  and  supply  a  greater  number  of  cultivated  vege- 
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tables.  By  a  free  communication  of  every  excellence,  and 
of  every  skilful  method,  the  practical  gardener  will  become 
intituled  to  the  publick  gratitude,  and  to  the  marks  of  dis- 
tinction which  this  Society  has  to  confer ;  by  a  liberal  en- 
couragement of  this  Art,  the  suitableness  of  particular  soils 
and  other  beneficial  localities  may  become  generally  known ; 
and  even  the  profits  of  labour  and  skill  may  be  rendered  less 
subject  to  chance,  or  to  the  hurtfid  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons. 

In  concluding  these  observations,  the  writer  cannot  help 
again  urging  it  upon  the  Society,  to  avoid  undue  partialities, 
or  preferences,  and  to  foster  and  encourage  every  branch  of 
Horticulture,  and  all  the  Arts  connected  with  it. 

Let  it  be  kept  in  mind,  that  esculent  vegetables  are  none 
of  them  wholly  composed  of  nutriment ;  that  they  all  differ 
from  each  other  as  to  their  wholesome  qualities,  both  in  their 
several  species,  and  in  the  varieties  of  their  culture;  that 
fruits  and  many  other  esculents,  though  only  healthful  addi- 
tions to  food,  are  absolutely  necessary  in  large  cities,  where 
the  health  of  the  great  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  health 
of  the  industrious.  Lastly,  while  contemplating  the  mere 
support  and  the  health  of  the  body,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  Society  is  bound  also  not  to  neglect  the  rational  in- 
dulgencies  and  relaxations  of  the  mind.  The  Exhibitions  of 
the  Conservatory,  and  the  Flower  Garden,  have  many  re- 
commendations ;  they  are  the  most  reasonable,  and  perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  gratifications,  which  can  be  presented 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis ;  they  afford  the  most 
pleasing  contrasts,  both  with  the  dull  grandeur  of  the  town 
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mansion,  and  with  the  sooty  confinements  of  the  ardzan, 
and,  which  will  always  have  weight  with  the  Members  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  if  they  do  not  allure  to  positive 
virtue,  they  are  at  least  powerful  diversions  from  vice. 
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J.     Some.  Account  of  /Ae. Elton  Pear.     In  a  Letter  to  the 

•  ^^  

Secretary.  By  Thomas  Andrew  Kkight,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  ^. 
President. 

Bead  March  3,  1812. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

1  SENT  to  the  Horticultural  Society  on  the  10th  of  last 
.September,  a  few  Pears  of  a  new  variety,  which  I  beUeve  to 
be  considerably  better  than  any  of  the  same  season  now  cul- 
tivated.    This  variety  ripens  here  generally  about  the  15th 
of  September ;  but  it  must  be  gathered  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  it  is  quite  ripe,  or  it  becomes,  in  some  degree,  mealy: 
and  it  requires  to  be  preserved,  after  being  gathered,  about 
ten  days,  before  it  be  eaten.     By  collecting  the  fruit,  at  suc- 
cessive periods,  I  have  brought  it  every  day  to  my  table 
during  five  weeks,  and  its  season  terminates  with  the  com- 
mencement of  that  of  the  Autmnn  Bergamot.     The  fruit  is 
always  without  seeds,  and  almost  whoUy  without  internal 
cavity.     If  trained  to  a  wall,  it  becomes  very  large ;  but  it  is 
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then  good  for  nothing:  as  a  standard,  it  grows  and  bears 
well. 

The  ori^al  tree  stands  upon  its  own  roots,  in  an  orchard 
of  seedling  Pear-trees,  in  the  parish  of  Elton,  in  Hereford- 
shire ;  whence  I  have  called  it  the  Elton  Pear.  It  is  (as  I 
have  ascertained  with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy)  about  140 
years  old;  but  its  appearance  indicates  youth  and  vigour, 
wid  it  is  itill  growing  considerably ;  and  as  a  seedling  Pear** 
tree,  if  it  be  not  destroyed  by  accident,  will  probably  re- 
main in  health  about  three  centuries :  the  Elton  Pear  has 
scarcely  yfet  attained  its  middle  age. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  Andrew  Knight. 
Downton,  February  27th,  1812« 


Note  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  who  tasted 
the  JElton  Pear,  venture  to  recommend  it  strongly  for  general 
cultivation,  as  an  early  sort,  on  standard  trees :  its  fruit.ap- 
pears  to  combine  nearly  all  the  fine  flavour  of  the  Bergamot, 
with  much  of  the  melting  softness  of  the  Beurre. 
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II.  An  Account  of  a  Walnut-tree,  which  hare  Fruit  at  an 
early  Period^from  Seed.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  JSff 
Anthony  Carlisle,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  S^c 

Read  March  3,  1812. 

My  dear  Sir, 

1  HE  foUowing  accowit  of  Xbt  lavouraUe  growth,  aad  t^ 
early  bearing  af  a  Walmd-tree^  maj  perhaps  icoineide  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

A  parcel  of  Walnuts  were  sent  to  tne  at  Christmas,  ISOl, 
by  my  late  excellent  and  estimable  fiiend,  Mr.  Thomas 
Wedckwood,  from  near  Bhmdford.  The  nuts  weve  4xf  a  middle 
size,  thin  «hellled,  and  of  a  compact  oval  fonn*  They  ^were  of 
ja  pifftscularly  {good  jdnd  fco*  Ihe  table ;  but  ha^idng  been  kept 
ifor  se¥eral  iiiieeks  in  a  clpae  tcadc,  inadamp  state,  they  had 
.b^un  to  vegetate,  and  tth$  geans  were  bursting  through  the 
seams  of  the  ^sheUs.  I  had  a  wish  :to  extend  the  remem- 
ibrance  of  one  whom  I  flnuch  .-esteemed,  l^  raising  a  tree 
£r(mi  these  Walnuts,  in  tiie  garden  of  nvf  fidend,  ^Captvn 
William  Parker,  at -CambenweU  Terrace.  Six  of  lAiese 
Walnuts  were  therefore  planted,  about  two  and  a  half  indhes 
deep,  in  the  month  of  Mardi,  1802. 

This  garden  is  situate  nearly  at  the  ^bottom  cf  a  hiU^whidh 

inclines  nmthward^.and  the  descent  of  ithe  sui^&oe  is  qearly 

;one  foot  in  twelve.  The  spot  where  the  tree  (to  be  described) 

.  was  planted,. and  whence  it.has  -never  /been  .moved,  is  about 
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five  hundred  yards  from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  there 
terminates  the  broken  range  of  the  Surrey  hills,  northward. 

The  surface  mould  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches  in  depth  :  it  is  what  the  workmen  call  a 
light  soil ;  and  immediately  beneath  is  a  fine  siliceous  sand, 
about  two  feet  thick,  then  a  stratum  of  ochry  flint  gravel, 
next  a  red  clay;  and,  at  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  good 
water,  arising  from  a  clean  white  sand.  The  tree,  which  be- 
comes the  subject  of  this  description,  was  the  only  one 
suffered  to  remain  upon  the  spot,  being  the  most  thriving  of 
the  six ;  the  others  were  taken  away  within  the  year. 

The  situation  of  this  tree  is  within  the  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  gravel  walks.  The  groimd  had  been  dug  up 
from  the  state  of  a  meadow  about  four  years  preceding,  and 
had  been  moderately  manured  with  stable  dung.  The  surface 
soil,  as  well  as  the  next  stratum  of  sand,  appears  to  have  been 
washed  down  the  slope  of  the  hill :  but  what  the  vegetables 
were  which,  in  remote  times,  produced  this  soil,  is  quite  un- 
certain ;  because  a  long  continuance  of  culture  has  destroyed 
the  natural  plants.  The  young  tree  has  been  protected  from 
the  east  winds  by  a  range  of  high  dwelling  houses,  and  by  a 
thick  row  of  tall  Elm-trees;  its  north  aspect  is  defended 
by  buildings ;  so  that  it  only  feels  the  influence  of  light  and 
wind  from  the  south-east  by  south,  to  the  north-west  by 
north. 

The  paling  of  the  garden  is  no  where  grown  with  lichens, 
nor  are  the  walls  with  any  mosses ;  and  hence  the  local  at- 
mosphere may  be  considered  dry.     In  the  summer  of  1808, 
this  tree  bore  and  matured  ten  Wabiuts ;  in  1809,  upwards  of 
fifty,  and  in  1810,  we  counted  one  hundred  and  twelve- 
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growing  upon  it  on  the  7th  of  September.  The  nuts  are  of  the 
same  character  with  the  seed-nut.  Its  dimensions,  at  this 
period,  were  as  follows : 

Total  heighth        .... 

Extreme  extent  of  its  lateral  branches 
Length  of  the  bole  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  the  first  division  of  its  {^ranches 
Circumference  of  the  bole  at  the  bottom 
Circumference  at  giving  o£Fthe  branches 

The  boughs  are  firm,  and  no  where  drawn  out  or  weakly  : 
they  spring  from  foiur  principal  and  equal  sized  stems,  which 
expand  the  top  of  the  tree  into  a  circular  form. 

The  bark  of  the  tree  is  uniformly  smooth,  and  of  a  deep 
brownish  green  colour ;  and  it  has  none  of  the  silvery  white- 
ness which  appears  upon  the  skins  of  some  healthy  young 
Walnut-trees. 

I  am  not  suflSiciently  experienced  in  horticulture  to  know 
whether  the  habit  of  this  tree  is  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  growth  and  bearing ;  but  if  it  should  prove  to  be  so,  the 
narrativp  of  its  planting  may  help  to  show  the  favourable 
situations  for  that  useful  species  of  tree* 

Allow  me  to  suggest,  that  the  composition  and  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  soils  in  which  useful  vegetables  grow, 
and  the  manures  which  are  employed  for  their  nutriment  or 
condiment,  appear  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  examined ; 
and  that  it  might  be  of  great  practical  utility  to  determine 
the  most  suitable  kinds  of  such  substances  for  the  more  im- 
portant kinds  of  vegetables,  by  a  course  of  experiments  upon 
a  small  scale. 

The  natural  history  of  the  order  of  succession  of  diJSerent 
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pkfttfi  upon  newly  exposed  landa,  the  natural  |>rdR»:*«ftoe  of 
tieitain  g^cfies  for  certain  aoils^  and  perhaps  the  healthM  or 
the  noxious  effects  of  some  kinds  of  deco^osing  vegetables 
upon  certain  species  of  other  vegetables,  seem  worthy  of  in- 
quirir.  The  great  mass  of  agricultural  expeitence  shows 
that  each  of  the  products  of  arable  land  aare  l&voured,  or  the 
contrary,  by  different  soils  and  maaiutes. 

Wishing  the  Society  the  fullest  prosperity  and  enoourage- 
mfetit, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
Your  obHged  and  obedient  Servant, 

AiiTTHONY  Carlisle. 
Soho  Square, 
January  10, 1812. 

Since  the  above  was  vmtten,  I  have  been  informed  by  our 
President,  that  seedling  trees  of  every  species,  upon  which 
)ie  has  made  experiments,  inherit  more  or  less  the  habits  of 
their  parents,  in  affording  fruit  at  an  earlier  or  later  period : 
thus  the  seedling  plants,  obtained  from  some  varieties  of 
Apple-trees,  have  afforded  fruit  when  four  years  old,  those  of 
others  not  tiU  fourteen  jears  old ;  and  prohably  the  same 
habks  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  hereditary  in  all  trees. 
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III.    On  the  TransplantatiofiqfBlossom^bticls.    By  Thomas 
Andrew  Kkioht,  E^q.  F.  R.  S.  ^c.  President. 

Read  March  3,  1812. 

XT  has  been  long  known  to  naturalists,  that  the  blossom- 
buds  of  trees  are  generally  formed  in  the  season  preceding 
that  in  which  they  unfold  and  execute  their  office ;  and  the 
art  of  removing  buds,  from  one  tree  to  another,  was  pro^ 
bably  almost  as  well  understood  two  thousand  years  ago,  as 
at  present.  But,  as  &r  as  my  information  extends,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  attempts  have  ever  been  made  to 
transfer  a  part  of  the  abundant  blossom-buds  from  one  tree 
to  the  barren  branches  of  others ;  though  the  experiments 
which  I  shall  proceed  to  state,  prove  that  this  may  be  done 
widi  much  &cility,  and  probably,  in  some  cases,  with  very 
considerable  advantage. 

I  observed,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1810,  that  the 
suckers,  which  had  sprung  from  the  roots  of  the  rose-trees 
in  my  garden,  were  in  a  perfectly  proper  state  to  receive 
buds  in  the  end  of  August ;  and  that  buds,  which  appeared 
to  contain  blossoms,  might,  at  the  same  period,  be  taken, 
with  fecility,  from  the  branches  of  trees  of  more  valuable 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  largest  and  best  buds  I 
could  procure,  were  therefore  inserted  into  scions  from  the 
roots  of  other  plants;  and  these  buds,  being  abimdantly 
supplied  with  nutriment,  affi>rded  much  finer  roses,  than  they 
would  have  doae,  had  they  retained  their  natural  situation. 
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In  the  last  autumn  I  repeated  many  similar  experiments 
upon  the  Pear  and  Peach-tree,  and  with  equal  success.  An 
old  and  unproductive  Pear-tree,  which  grew  upon  a  north- 
west wall,  was  pruned  very  closely,  so  as  to  occasion  the  pro- 
trusion of  many  strong  succulent  shoots;  and  into  these, 
apparent  blossom-buds  of  the  true  St.  Germain  and  the 
Winter  Verte-longue  Pears  were  inserted  at  different  periods. 
Many  of  these  were  inserted  in  the  end  of  July  and  in  the 
beginning  of  August ;  and  these  generally  vegetated  soon 
afterwards,  and  afforded  leaves  only;  and  the  remainder, 
which  did  not  then  vegetate,  still  continued  mere  leaf-buds. 
But  most  of  those  which  were  not  inserted  till  the  end  of 
August,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  have  succeeded  most 
perfectly,  and  are  now  beginning  to  unfold  with  greater 
vigour  than  the  buds  of  the  trees  from  which  they  were 
taken;  and  I  do  not  entertain  any  doubt  that  they  will 
afford,  under  favourable  circumstances,  very  fine  fruit. 

I  foimd  those  buds  of  the  Pear-tree  to  succeed  best  which 
had  formed  upon  the  bases  of  abortive  bunches  of  blofssomd 
of  the  preceding^  year ;  and  that,  instead  of  taking  out  the 
wood  of  the  bud  wholly,  as  usual,  it  was  most  advantageous 
to  let  it  remain  in  small  quantities,  and  being  pared  very  thin. 

Some  buds  were  inserted  into  seedling  plants  of  four 
months  old  only,  and  others  into  yearling  plants ;  and  these 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  live  perfectly :  but  they  were  inserted 
in  the  end  of  July,  and,  like  the  others,  removed  at  that 
period,  these  remain  leaf-buds.  I  am,  however,  much  in- 
clined to  believe;  that  Pears  might  be  obtained  even  from 
yearling  trees  in  pots,  though  such  fruit  would  probably  be 
without  favour  or  richness,   and  consequently  not  worth 
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obtaining,  unless  as  objects  of  curiosity.  But  buds  inserted 
into  the  strong  succulent  young  shoots  of  old  trees,  will  pro- 
bably afford  abundant  crops  of  very  fine  Pears,  and  these 
might  be  obtained  with  little  trouble;  for  a  moderately 
skilful  operator  will  easily  insert  at  least  three  hundred  buds 
in  a  day. 

I  made  similar  experiments  upon  seedling  Peach-trees  of 
five  months  old,  under  glass ;  and  I  do  not  entertain  any 
doubt  that  abiuidant  crops  of  fi-uit  might  be  obtained  fi-om 
such  trees  in  the  succeeding  season.  I  do  not,  however, 
imagine,  that  such  firiit  would  possess  much  richness  or 
flavour;  and  as  trees  of  this  species,  unlike  those  of  the 
Pear,  afford  abundant  crops  whilst  very  young,  the  experi- 
ment, if  successful,  would  scarcely  prove  worth  repeating. 
It  may,  however,  be  often  advantageous  to  transfer,  a  part 
of  the  blossom-buds  of  any  valuable  varieties  of  Peach,  or 
Nectarine,  to  trees  of  less  valuable  kinds :  and  as  this  can  be 
done  after  the  fi*uit  of  any  moderately  early  variety  is  ripe, 
and  as  the  buds  may  be  sent  a  great  distance  in  wet  moss, 
the  experiment  may  perhaps  be  sometimes  made  with  much 
advantage ;  and  I  do  not  entertain  any  doubt  that  it  might 
be  made  with  perfect  success. 


Note  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Knight  has  subsequently  informed  me,  that  the 
transplanted  buds  of  the  Peach-tree,  even  such  as  were  single 
and  without  a  leaf-bud,  have  set  perfectly  well  in  the  open 
air. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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IV.  On  an  early  Variety  ofGx^i^from  Amiens.  In  a  Letter 
to  the  Secretary,  By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  ^c.  President. 

Read  March  3, 1812. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

J  HAVE  addressed  to  you  a  few  cuttings  of  the  Vine,  which 
produced  the  white  or  pale  yellow  Grape  you  received  from 
me  in  the  last  autumn. 

I  was  indebted,  some  years  ago,  for  a  plant  of  this  variety, 
to  Mr.  Brogden,  of  Park-street,  who  informed  me  that  one 
of  his  friends  had  seen  the  fruit  of  it  ripe  in  July,  in  the  open 
air,  at  Amiens,  during  the  late  peace.  The  wood  and  foliage, 
and  the  whole  habit  of  the  plant,  so  closely  resembled  those 
of  the  White  Chasselas,  that  I  did  not  doubt  of  its  identity 
with  that  variety;  and  I  attributed  its  early  maturity,  at 
Amiens,  to  some  incidental  advantages  of  soil  and  situation. 
The  form  of  the  bimches,  in  the  last  spring,  however,  unde- 
ceived me ;  and  I  subsequently  found  the  fruit  to  be  essen- 
tially different.  Its  blossom  appears  to  be  much  more  hardy 
than  that  of  the  SLweetwater,  or  White  Chasselas,  or  indeed 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  Grape  ;  for  scarcely  a  single  one 
proved  abortive  last  spring,  under  very  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. It  appears,  also,  to  be  a  very  early  Grape,  and  to 
be,  on  account  of  the  hardiness  of  its  blossom,  exceedingly 
well  calculated  for  very  early  pruning ;  though,  as  I  have 
only  seen  the  fruit  upon  the   extremity  of  a  long   annual 
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shoot,  which  sprang  almost  from  the  gromid  in  the  preceding 
year,  I  cannot  state  accurately  its  comparative  earliness.  In 
many  respects  its  character  agrees  with  that  of  the  Van  der 
Laan  hAtive  of  Knoop's  Pomology  ;  though  he  states  the  ber- 
ries of  that  variety  to  be  slightly  (tant  soit  peu)  oblong ;  and 
those  in  my  house  were  all  nearly,  if  not  quite,  round.  The 
form  of  the  berries  of  many  Grapes,  is  however  subject  to 
some  variation,  as  they  are  more  or  less  detached  from  each 
other,  by  the  bunches  being  thinned  with  the  scissars ;  and 
I  suspect  this  Grape  will  prove  to  be  the  Van  derLa^in  hAtive ^ 
which  is  not,  I  beUeve,  at  all  known  in  the  nurserijBS. 

Should  the  cuttings  you  receive  prove  acceptable  to  any 
Members  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  it  is  to  Mr,  Brogden 
they  are  indebted- 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Tour's,  &c.  &c. 

Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 

Downton,  Feb.  27,  181«» 


\ 
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V.  On  Raising  Lemons  and  Oranges /rom  Cuttings.    By 
Abraham  Hawkins,  Esq.  of  KingshridgCj  Devonshire. 

Read  April  7, 1812. 

JL  HE  following  commimication  will  perhaps  not  be  thought 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 

To  raise  Lemons  and  Oranges  from  cuttings,  I  have  often 
tried  formerly,  but  never  with  success.  However,  a  friend  of 
mine,  John  Luscombe  Luscombe,  Esq.  of  Coombe  Royal, 
near  Kingsbridge,  has  discovered  a  method,  which  answers  so 
well,  that  of  thirteen  cuttings  planted  the  last  season  imder 
my  ovm  eyes,  eleven  are  now  growing.  The  art  is,  to  place 
them  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  they  are  then  to  be 
plunged  in  a  bark  or  hot-bed,  and  kept  moist.  By  this 
means,  Mr.  Luscombe  scarcely  ever  fails. 
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VI.  On  the  good  Effects  qf  watering  the  frozen  Branches  of 
Peach  and  Nectarine-fre^^^  very  early  in  the  Morning.  In 
a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Geoege  Henrt  Noehden, 
LL.D.F.L.S.  ^c. 

Read  April  7,  J813. 

Dear  Sir, 

A  H  e  gentleman,  in  whose  garden  the  experiment  of  water- 
ing the  Peach  and  jYectenne-trees  has  been  tried,  as  a  pre- 
servative of  the  blossoms  against  the  spring  frosts,  which 
subject  I  formerly  mentioned  to  you,  is  James  Stuart 
WoRTLEY,  Esq.  of  Wortley  Hall,  in  Yorkshire. 

On  receiving  your  note,  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr. 
Wortley,  communicating  the  wishes  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  that  he  would  have  the  kindness  to  furnish  the 
data  necessary  to  elucidate  the  statements  which  I  had  made 
to  you,  and  I  was  favoured  with  an  answer  as  soon  as  my 
letter  reached  him.  He  remarks,  that  his  garden  lies  uncom* 
monly  high,  perhaps  as  high  as  any  garden  in  Great  Britain, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  consequently  has  not  the 
advantage  of  a  sheltered  situation ;  but  the  local  position 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  rather  unfavourable.  To  the 
eastward  it  slopes  a  little  down  the  side  of  a  very  high  hill. 
The  quantity  of  firuit  alleged  to  have  been  produced,  Mr. 
Wortley  found,  upon  minute  investigation,  had  been  very 
much  exaggerated  by  common  report.  He  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  method  of  pruning  and  training  the  trees,  pi^tised 
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by  the  gardener ;  and  he  attributes  to  it  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  gardener's  labours. 
The  man  seems  to  excel  in  that  part  of  his  business.  Mr. 
WoRTLEY  says,  he  can  hardly  do  him  justice  in  describing 
it ;  £>r  he  never  saw  trees  so  beautifully  trained,  and  upon 
such  good  principles.  The  chief  rule  which  he  follows  is,  as 
Mr.  WoRTLEY  states,  never  to  allow  the  shoots  that  are  left 
for  bearing  firuit,  to  run  to  any  length  from  the  strong  wood ; 
&r  which  reason,  when  the  trees  are  pruned  in  autumn,  the 
gardener  shortens  the  bearing  branches,  for  the  next  year,  as 
much  as  he  can,  taking  care  not  to  leave  more  fruiting-buds 
than  he  thinks  will  come  to  perfection.  The  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine blossoms  upon  the  open  walls,  in  other  gardens  in 
Mr.  Wortley's  neighbourhood,  were  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  frosts  last  year  and  the  year  before ;  but  in 
both  years  Mr.  Wortley  was  equally  fortunate  in  the  pre- 
servation of  his  produce.  I  will  now  subjoin  Mr.  Wortley's 
answers  to  several  queries,  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  pro- 
posing. 

Query  1.  What  is  the  exact  method  which  the  gardener 
practises,  to  which  he  ascribes  his  success  with  the  fruit- 
trees  ?  Is  it  exclusively  the  operation  of  watering  the  blos- 
soms and  the  branches,  or  has  he  any  accessary  means  ? 

Answer.  The  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  are  pruned  and 
nailed  in  December  and  January ;  when  the  gardener  always 
takes  two-thirds  of  the  young  shoots  away;  and  in  two 
hand-dressings,  in  May  and  July,  leaves  the  lowest  and 
weakest  shoots  for  a  succession  in  the  year  following,  pinch- 
ing off  the  leading  and  other  shoots. 

This  answer  implies,  that  a  great  deal  is  supposed  to 
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depend  upon  the  pruning  and  dressing,  and  not  every  thing 
upon  the  watering,  to  which  point  the  query  was  directed. 

Query  2.  At  what  thne  does  he  apply  the  water,  and  in 
what  manner  ? 

Answer.  The  gardener  applies  cold  water  at  the  time  of  the 
blooming  and  setting  of  the  fruit,  in  the  following  manner : 
viz.  if  upon  visiting  the  trees,  before  the  sun  is  up,  in  the 
morning,  after  a  frosty  night,  he  finds  that  there  is  any  ap- 
pearance of  frost  in  the  bloom  or  young  fruit,  he  waters  the 
bloom  or  young  fruit,  thoroughly  with  cold  water,  from  the 
garden  engine,  and  he  assures  me,  says  Mr^  Wortley,  that 
even  if  the  blossoms  or  young  fruit  iare  discoloured,  this  ope- 
ration recovers  them,  provided  it  be  done  before  the  sun 
comes  upon  them.  He  farther  says,  that  he  has  sometimes 
had  occasion  to  water  particular  parts  of  the  trees  more  than 
once  in  the  same  morning,  before  he  could  get  entirely  rid 
of  the  effects  of  the  frost. 

I  think  this  information  extremely  interesting ;  and  I  wish 
to  recommend  it  to  the  investigation  df  every  member  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  ivhd  may  have  an  opportunity  of  exam«« 
ining  it ;  but  especially  to  the  acuteness  of  ouf  worthy  Presi^ 
dent.  It  is  singular,!  that  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
gardener,  the  operation  of  watering,  in  counteracting  the  frost, 
produces  its  effect  <mly  if  it  he  done  before  the  suh  comes  upon 
the  blossoms  or  young  fruit.  This  seems  to  be  analogous  to 
the  condition  of  a  ^ost-bitten  joint  or  limb,  which  is  reco- 
vered by  the  appUcation  of  cold  water ;  but  r  injured,  and 
sometimes  destroyed,  by  being  brought  near  a  fire,  or  the 
influence  of  sudden  warmth. 
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Query  3.  What  led  the  gardener  to  the  discovery  of  that 
method. 

Answer.  The  gardener  says,  that  he  first  discovered  this 
method  by  the  following  accident.  In  planting  some  cab- 
bage-plants, among  the  rows  of  some  kidney  beans,  very 
early  in  the  morning,  after  a  frosty  night,  in  spring,  before 
the  smi  was  high  enough  to  come  upon  the  frosted  beans, 
he  spilt  some  of  the  water  upon  them  which  he  used  in 
planting  the  cabbage-plants ;  and  to  his  surprise  he  found 
that  the  beans  began  immediately  to  recover. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  applaud  the  sagacity  and  reflection 
of  the  man,  in  not  sufiPering  this  fact  to  pass  by  unheeded. 
I  think  it  is  an  honour  well  merited  by  him,  that  his 
name  should  be  mentioned  to  the  Society :  it  is  Charles 
Harrison. 

.  Query  4.  Were  the  trees  sheltered  from  the  frost  by  any 
sort  of  covering  ? 

Answer.  The  trees  are  protected  from  the  frost  in  the 
month  of  January  by  branches  of  broom :  these  are  previ- 
ously steeped  in  soap-suds,  mixed  with  one-third  of  urine, 
for  forty-eight  hours,  in  order  to  clear  them  from  insects,  and 
when  dry,  disposed  thinly  over  the  whole  tree,  letting  them 
remain  on  only  until  the  trees  begin  to  break  into  leaf. 

Query  5.  What  was  the  quantity  of  fruit  that  was  ripened, 
as  near  as  it  can  be  ascertained  ? 

Answer.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  number 
consumed  in  the  house,  and  given  away  in  presents,  was 
5850  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  exclusive  of  all  waste  from 
decay  and  other  means. 
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Query  6.  Was  the  fruit  thiimed  ? 

Answer.  The  fruit  was  twice  thinned  in  the  course  of  the 
spring  and  summer. 

Query  7.  Did  it  grow  to  a  good  size,  and  ripen  well  ? 

Answer.  The  fruit  ripened  well,  was  exceedingly  well  fla- 
voured, and  was  imcommonly  large,  some  of  the.  peaches 
measuring  nine  and  ten  inches  in  circumference,  and  some 
even  as  much  as  eleven  inches. 

Query  8.  What  was  the  number  of  the  trees  upon  which 
it  was  produced ;  and  their  age  ? 

Answer.  The  number  of  trees  upon  which  this  crop  was 
produced,  was  thirty-three.  They  were  planted  in  the  border 
about  nine  years  ago. 

Query  9.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  walls  ? 

Answer.  The  extent  of  the  walls  is  about  172  feet :  they 
are  flued. 

By  the  £icts  which  have  been  stated,  the  efficacy  of  cold 
water,  upon  the  vegetable  organization,  in  repelling  the  in- 
juries of  frost,  seems  to  be  established ;  and  this  practice 
may  possibly  throw  some  light  upon  certain  points  in  the 
theory  of  vegetable  life,  which  were  hitherto  unnoticed,  or 
it  may  open  a  new  path  of  inquiry  to  the  attentive  and 
philosophical  observer. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

Oeobge  Henry  Noehdibk. 

April  eth,lSi2. 
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Note  by  the  Secretary. 

The  quantity  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  produced  appears 
to  me  only  what  ought  to  be  expected  on  every  well  managed 
wall  of  the  same  extent,  from  the  same  number  of  trees  nine 
years  old;  being  not  quite  200  to  each  tree,  on  an  average ; 
and,  as  it  appears  by  the  answer  to  the  last  query,  that  the 
walls  are  flued,  the  excellent  flavour  of  the  fruit  was  probably 
owing  to  artificial  heat.  In  a  situation  not  much  below  Wort- 
ley  Hall,  in  point  of  elevation,  I  never  failed  to  have  abundant 
crops  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  on  a  common  south  wall, 
without  any  care  whatever ;  but  the  earliest  varieties,  even  the 
Red  Nutmeg  Peach,  never  ripened  till  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  some  of  the  others  not  at  all. 
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Ylh  On  the  proper  Stock  for  the  Moor  Park  Apricot.  By 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.F.R.S.^c.  President. 

Read  May  12,  1812. 

In  the  account  with  which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  &youred 
the  Horticultural  Society,  of  the  practice  of  the  French  gar- 
deners, it  appears  that  they  consider  stocks  of  difierent 
species  to  be  necessary  to  correct  the  defects  of  difierent 
soils  and  varieties  of  firuit ;  and  that  the  Peach-tree  ought, 
in  some  cases,  to  be  budded  upon  the  Plum-tree,  in  others, 
upon  the  Almond,  and  in  others  upon  its  natural  stock,  or 
that  of  the  Apricot.  Our  gardeners  on  the  contrary,  suppose 
the  Plum-stock  to  be,  under  all  circumstances,  best  adapted 
to  the  Peach ;  whilst  Du  Hamel,  to  whose  opinions  the 
greatest  degree  of  deference  is  always  due,  pronounces  the 
Plum*stock  to  be  never  eli^le,  and  says  he  has  seen  the 
Peach-tree  thrive  upon  stocks  of  the  Apricot^in  soils  where 
it  would  not  succeed  either  upon  the  Almond  or  Plum^stock. 
He  also  states  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  French  gardeners, 
that  the  Peachrtree,  when  griafted  upon  its  natural  stock,  is 
more  subject  to  generafte  gum,  than  whien  it  grows  upon  a 
stock  of  another  species ;  and  whenever  the  tree  is  confined 
to  a  small  spaice,  and  consequently  closely  pruned,  I  believe 
this  opinion  to  be,  in  some  cases,  well  founded*  But  as  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  advantages  that  can  be  obtained 
from  selecting  stodks.  of  a  species  different  from  the  inserted 
1i>ud  or  graft,  except  where  it  is  neceteary  to  render  any  tree 
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more  dwarfish  and  governable,  and  therefore  more  produc- 
tive, in  soils  and  situations  where  exuberance  of  growth  and 
health  might  prove  injurious,  I  suspect  that  the  Peach-tree 
might  be  budded  upon  its  own  stock,  in  many  cases,  with 
considerable  advantage.  The  growth  of  the  Peach-tree  is  so 
rapid,  under  these  circiunstances,  that,  with  the  aid  of  arti- 
ficial heat,  the  stock  which  is  raised  fi*om  a  seed  in  the  springs 
may  be  budded  and  headed  down  in  the  same  season,  and 
aSbrd  a  tree  large  enough  to  bear  many  Peaches  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year ;  and  for  forcing-houses,  where  exuberance  of 
growth  may  be  effectually  checked  by  a  succession  of  heavy 
crops  of  fruit,  I  should  prefer  such  trees  to  any  others.  The 
fruit  they  afford  in  the  first  season,  I  have,  however,  found  to 
be  inferior  in  flavour  to  that  which  older  trees  produce. 

I  am  engaged  in  some  experiments  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  stocks  of  different 
species,  in  the  culture  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  and  the 
Apricot,  and  I  should  have  waited  the  result  of  those  experi- 
ments, but  that  I  felt  anxious  to  state  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  the  following  circumstance  respecting  the  Moor  Park 
Apricot.  This  tree,  in  my  garden,  as  in  many  others,  be- 
comes, in  a  very  few  years,  diseased  and  debihtated,  and 
generally  exhibits,  in  spaces  near  the  head  of  its  stock,  life- 
less alburnum,  beneath  a  rough  and  scabrous  bark.  Sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  ago,  a  single  plant  of  this  variety  was^ 
obtained  by  grafting  upon  an  Apricot  stock ;  and  the  bark 
of  this  tree  still  retains  a  smooth  and  polished  surface ;  and 
the  whole  tree  presents  a  degree  of  health  and  vigour  so 
perfectly  different  to  any  other  tree  of  the  same  kind  in  my 
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garden,  that  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  convince  gardeners 
who  have  seen  it,  of  its  specific  identity. 

The  preceding  statement  wiU,  I  trust,  induce  the  posses- 
sors of  public  nurseries  to  try  the  effect  of  stocks  of  different 
species,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Apricot ;  for  though 
it  is  their  interest  that  the  trees  they  sell  should  perish,  as 
they  now  generally  do  within  a  very  few  years,  I  cannot 
suppose  the  more  respectable  nurserymen  would  be  influ- 
enced by  such  considerations;  and  an  additional  price, 
which  will  be  to  some  extent  necessary,  will  afford  them  a 
fidr  compensation,  if  the  number  of  tree^  they  sell  should  be 
diminished. 
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VIII.  On  destroying  Slugs  in  Gardens.     By  Mr.  John 

WiLMOT,  F.  H.  8. 

ReadMayl2,1812. 

JL/AiLY  expepence  tesu^hesus  (and  particularly  in  a  season 
like  last  wbjter)  the  injury  we  receive  from  the  Slugy  which, 
if  left  unmolested,  will  frustrate  our  most  sanguine  wishes, 
and  too  frequently,  unperceived,  not  only  injure,  hut  totally 
destroy  a  crop,  which  we  cannot  replace  in  sufficient  time. 
To  exterminate  those  nocturnal  depredators  has  been  for 
many  years  my  study ;  but  I  always  &iled  in  the  attempt, 
through  the  means  not  being  properly  appUed.  The  usual 
way  at  present  practised  is  with  lime  strewed  on  the  ground 
very  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  when  the 
thermometer  is  not  below  45° ;  they  are  then  found  during 
moist  weather  in  abundance,  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil,  when 
scattering  lime  fresh  slacked,  or  pulverized,  will  destroy  a 
great  munber,  excepting  rain  comes  to  their  assistance,  which 
too  frequently  frustrates  the  design.  As  the  principal  time 
of  their  committing  their  ravages  is  in  a  rainy  or  a  moist 
season,  the  very  weather  is  unfavourable  to  the  appUcation 
of  the  lime,  as  it  will  not  act  as  a  caustic,  after  lying  on  the 
damp  ground  even  for  half  an  hour.  At  the  suggestion  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  Whately,  I  was  induced  to  make  a  trial  of 
lime-water,  which  I  found  greatly  to  exceed  my  expectations. 
I  now  not  only  propose,  but  strongly  recommend  it  on  an 
extensive  scale,  as  I  can  prove  it  a  saving  of  nine  pounds 
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out  of  ten,  and  it  will  entirely  clear  the  land  of  those  noxi- 
ous vermin.  The  plan  I  recommend^  is  to  take  a  sm^ 
portion  of  the  best  fresh  lime,  and  pour  on  it  some  hot  water ; 
when  thoroughly  dissolved,  add  water  sufficient  to  make  the 
liquid  pass  freely  through  a  fine  rose  of  a  water-pot.  Pre- 
vious to  the  preparation,  take  some  bundles  of  Peas  haulm, 
(I  give  that  the  preference),  or  any  large  leaves  of  the  Cab- 
bage tribe,  and  lay  them  on  the  ground  a  pole  distant  froQi 
each  other.  If  the  weather  suits,  the  slugs  wUl  be  found  in 
abundance,  collected  under  the  haulm,  &c.  both  for  shelter 
and  food :  as  we  always  find  them  prefer  v^getabl^s  in  a  state 
of  stagnation,  to  those  luxuriant  in  growth:,  when  properly 
collected,  take  up  the  haulm,  &c.  and,  by  a  gentle  shake,  the 
whole  of  the  slugs  will  be  left  on  the  ground.  A  very  small 
^rtion  of  the  hquor  must  then  be  poured  on  them  from  the 
water-pot,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  haulm,  &c.  must  be 
removed  to  a  different  spot  in  the  intermediate  space.  By 
pursuing  this  plan  for  one  week,  (when  the  weather  is 
fevourable),  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  the  whole  of  the  slugs 
may  be  destroyed,  for  the  least  drop  of  the  liquor  will 
cause  immediate  death,  whereas  from  hme  alone  they 
frequently  escape,  leaving  a  slimy  matter  behind.  In  the 
flower  garden  it  wUl  be  found  usefiil  to  water  the  edgings 
of  Box,  Thrift,  &c.  with  the  Uquid,  for  wherever  it  pene-, 
trates,  it  is  certain  to  kill,  even  in  a  rainy  season.  The 
first  thing  to  be  considered  in  any  new  experiment,  is  the 
trouble  and  expense  attending  it ;  for  however  certain  and 
efficacious  the  remedy,  it  is  frequently  overbalanced  by  the 
expense.  In  the  plan  I  propose,  the  apphcation  is  simple, 
the  effect  certain,  and  the  expense  trifling ;  these  are  objects 
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worthy  our  consideration,  as  foUr  middling  sized  watering- 
pots,  at  one  time,  wiU  be  found  sufficient  for  an  acre,  allow- 
ing one  pot  to  forty  places  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
a  piece  of  lime,  about  two  poimds  weight,  is  sufficient,  for 
one  pot,  we  may  conclude  that  to  any  extent,  (even  in  agricul- 
ture), including  labour,  &c.  the  whole  amount  will  not  ex- 
ceed five  shillings  per  acre,  to  be  passed  over  four  different 
times,  which  if  properly  pursued,  I  am  certain,  will  effect 
the  object  at  any  season  of  the  year,  excepting  in  frosty 
weather.  The  haulm  of  a  crop  of  peas,  if  not  wanted  for 
other  purposes,  may  be  dried  and  put  away  for  this ;  the 
expense  will  then  be  found  nearly  as  below  for  one  acre 
(every  thing  convenient). 

Trouble  in  laying  haulm,  &c.  a  woman  and  boy    s.  d. 
half  a  day  each        -        -        -        -        -     1     0 

Removing  do.  four  different  times^  one  quarter 

of  a  day  each  time  -         -         -        -    2    0 

Lime 10 

Total  expense    4    0 

Thus  for  four  shillings  per  acre  Slugs  may  be  totally  de- 
stroyed, however  munerous.  I  can  vouch  for  the  statement 
being  correct,  having  practised  it  to  a  great  extent  this  winter, 
and  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  Horticultural  Society, 
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IX.  On  an  Insect  which  is  occasionally  very  injurious  to  Fruit^ 
trees.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks» 
Bart.  K.  B.  P.  R.  S.  ^c.  By  William  Spence,  Esq.  F.  L.  S. 

Read  June  2, 1812. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

jtLs  you  give  me  reason  to  think  that  the*few  &cts  which  I 
have  observed  relative  ta  the  history  of  Tortrix  Wceherania, 
the  larva  of  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  fruit-trees  in  my 
garden,  wiU  be  acceptable  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  I 
beg  leave,  through  you,  to  lay  them  before  that  valuable 
Institution,  accompanied  by  a  popular  description  of  the 
insect  in  its  different  states. 

My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  it  some  years  Bjgo,  by 
observing  small  masses  of  saw-dust-like  excrement,,  the 
usual  indication  of  the  presence  of  larvse,  protriiditlg  from 
the  edges  of  the  canke^red  parts  of  a  very  diseased  sum-' 
mer  Apple-tree,  of  the  namd  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  On 
cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  wood,  I  found  many  small  white 
larvae  inhabiting  cavities^  which  they  had  excavated  between 
the  bark  and  albunumi^  and  soinetimes  wholly  in  the  latt», 
upon  which*  th^y  seemed  to  feed.  These  lairvse  w^re  of  dil^ 
ferent  sizes,  and  amongst  them  were  several  chrysales,  which 
being  detached,  and  placed  under  a  glass,  produced  in  a  few 
days  the  Tortrix  Wosberana,  a  smaU  moth  very  abundant  in 
the  garden^  and  thua  proved  to  be  the  parent  of  thci  larvae. 
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I  at  first  supposed  that  these  insects,  like  many  othen^, 
deposited  their  eggs  only  uppn  parts  of  the  trees  previously 
diseased.  Even  on  this  supposition,  their  injurious  effects 
would  be  very  considerable,  as  it  was  clear  that  they  every 
year  greatly  enlarged  the  extent  of  the  canker,  not  merely 
by  devouring  the  neighbouring  alburnum,  but  by  forming 
numerous  cells  in  it,  which  when  quitted  by  the  chrysales^ 
are  filled  with  water  by  every  shower,  and  thus  become  the 
source  of  more  speedy  and  extensive  decay.  Many  of  the 
cankers  in  the  tree  above  alluded  to,  have  eaten  halfway 
through  the  small  trunk  and  branches,  which  if  not  sheltered 
by.  a  wall,  must  have  been  long  ago  broken  off  by  the  wind.* 

Narrower  examination,  however,  has  sh^wn  me,  that  their 
attacks  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  diseased  parts  of 
firuit-trees ;  nor  directed,  as  I  at  first  conjectured,  against  the 
Apple-tree  only.  Being  more  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
economy  of  an  injurious  insect,  than  desirous  of  preserving 
the  tree  which  they  chiefly  attacked,  I  took  no  steps  for 
extirpating  them ;  and  they  Kave,  in  consequence^  seemed  to 
increase  every  year  since  I  first  observed  them,  and  last  year 
carried  on  their  operations  so  extensively,  as  to  threaten 
more  serious  injury,  in  return  for  my  forbearance,  tihan  I  had 

*  This  tree  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  effect  of  partial  decortication,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Daewin,  (Phytologiay  page  378),  in  inducing  the  pro- 
duction of  flower  instead  of  leaf-buds.  Not  only  this  bark,  but  half  the  trunk, 
.4s  aboTe  observed,  is  eaten  through  in  many  places ;  yet  though  a  hew  twig  is 
scarcely  ever  put  forth,  it  never  fails  to  be  laden  with  blossom  and  fruit  Here 
I  may  observe  that  a  similar  result,  as  to  the  increased  produce  of  fruit,  and  the 
paler  green  of  the  leaves,  with  that  above  referred  to  by  *Dri  Darwin,  I  have 
'myself  seen  on  a  branch  of  a  Pear-tree,  from  which  nearly  a  complete  cylinder 
.of  bark  had  been  gnawed  by  cattle.  It  was  filled  with  fruit,  while  not  a  Pear 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  rest  of  the  tree. 
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calculated  upon.  Not  only  were  they  more  than  usually 
abundant  hear  the  margins  of  all  the  old.  cankers,  but  I  ob- 
served their  masses  of  excrement  adhering,  in  every  dbection, 
to  the  surface  of  the  healthiest  Pear  and  Apple-trees  in  the 
garden;  and  wherever  these  indications  appeared,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  knife  always  detected  the  caterpillar  beneath. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  where  they  abound,  no  other  cause 
is  wanting  to  generate  canker  and  disease.  Though  their 
attacks  upon  the  bark  and  alburnum  should  not  at  first  be 
extensively  injurious,  the  admission  of  water  into  their  empty 
cells,  and  frequent  repetitions  of  the  mischief,  must,  in  the 
end  cause  rottenness ;  anil  it  is  perhaps  not  improbable 
that  to  these  insects  should  be  often  primarily  attributed 
the  canker  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  soil,  or  tlie  mode  of 
cultivation. 

After  these  prefatory  remarks,  I  shall  proceed  to  describe 
the  insect  in  its  different  states,  adding  such  observations  a^ 
have  occurred  to  me  upon  its  economy,  and  the  most  proba- 
ble means  of  extirpating  it. 

Eggs.  I  have  never  been  iable  to  detect  any  of  these  upon 
the  parts  of  the  tree  where  I  conjecture  they  are  laid ;  but 
several  were  deposited  on  the  sides  of  a  glass  jar,  imder 
which  I  had  kept  the  two  sexes  from  their  first  exclusion. 
They  are  lentiform,  flat  below,  slightly  convex  above,  smooth, 
pale  red  in  the  middle,  with  a  white  and  apparently  mem- 
braneous margin.  Altogether  they  very  much  resemble  the 
seeds  of  the  common  garden  Stock,  except  that  they  are  not 
above  one-fourth  of  the  size;  and  they  presented  an  ap- 
pearance so  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  eggs  of  insects  in 
general,  that  I  for  some  time  overlooked  themf 
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Larva.  The  eggs  above  mentioned,  not  having  produced 
any  larvae,  I  am  miable  to  say  any  thing  as  to  the  precise 
period  at  which  they  are  hatched;  but  from  observations 
made  on  those  found  in  the  fruit-trees,  I  conjecture  that 
they  appear  very  shortly  after  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  imme-^ 
diately  proceed  to  insinuate  themselves  beneath  the  bark. 
When  ftdl  grown,  they  are  from  four  lines  to  half  an  inch 
long,  and  about  a  line  broad ;  and  wholly  of  a  dull  semi* 
transparent  white  colour,  except  the  head,  which  is  pale 
chestnut,  with  which  the  adjoining  segment  is  also  sometimes 
tinged.  In  some  specimens,  an  obscure  reddish  line  runs 
along  the  body,  which  ia  owing  to  the  red  colour  of  the  fluid 
contained  in  it.  The  body,  besides  the  head,  consists  of 
twelve  segments,  which  owing  to  the  wrinkles  in  the  three 
first,  are  not  very  easily  counted.  To  each  of  the  three  first 
segments  below,  are  affixed  the  usual  pair  of  clawed  feet, 
the  claws  of  which  are  sometimes  yellowish,  and  a  pair  of 
tubercular,  or  false-feet,  as  they  are  often  called,  are  attached 
to  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th»  and  12th  (or  last)  segments :  so  tiiat 
in  all,  the  insect  has,  as  is  usual  in  this  tribe,  sixteen  feet ;  six 
clawed,  and  ten  tubercular.  Each  of  the  segments  above, 
13  fiimished  with  from  four  to  six  slightly  elevated  protube- 
rances or  mamillae,  more  polished  than  the  rest  of  the  body, 
of  a  rather  darker  colour,  and  having  one,  and  sometimes 
two,  short  sti£P  white  hairs  proceeding  from  each.  As  these 
mamillae  seem  to  furnish  the  best  characters  for  discriminat- 
ing these  larvsB  from  others  of  the  same  tribe  closely  allied 
to  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  their  number  and 
position  more  narrowly.  There  are  none  on  the  first  seg- 
ment.    On  the  second,  third,  and  last  are  four,  placed  in  a 
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tnuffverse  line :  and  cm  each  of  die  remaimiig  segments,  that 
is  fiwn  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  indusiye,  are  six,  one  on 
eac)i  ride  and  four  in  the  middle,  forming  a  square,  of  which 
the  two  anterior  are  larger  and  nearer  to  each  other  than  the 
two  posterior*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  description  ap- 
plies only  to  the  back  of  the  larva,  as  both  the  belly  and 
sides  have  other  similar  mamill®,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize.  The  period  in  which  these  insects  exist  in 
the  larva  state,  is,  as  &r  as  my  observations  extend,  about  a 
year ;  during  the  whole  of  which,  except  in  winter,  when 
they  probably  lie  torpid,  they  are  employed  in  boring  into 
the  bark  and  alburnum.  As  the  female  moth  seems  to  de- 
posit her  eggs  through  the  whole  summer,  the  larvae  may  be 
always  met  with,  and  of  very  di£ferent  sizes. 

Chrysalis.  The  larvae  which  are  then  full  grown,  and  these 
are  the  greater  number,  assume  the  state  of  chrysalis  about 
the  latter  end  of  May,  soon  after  which  time  many  of  the 
empty  husks,  from  which  the  moths  have  escaped,  may  be 
seen  projecting  from  the  bark :  and  from  this  period,  to  the 
end  of  summer,  othei^s,  lying  still  undisclosed  within  their 
silk-lined  cavities,  are  found  on  cutting  into  the  wood.  The 
chrysalis  has  the  usual  sub-conical  shape  of  those  of  the 
tribe  of  Tortrices.  It  is  about  one  third  of  an  inch  long,  and 
a  line  broad  in  the  widest  part ;  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  when 
first  disengaged  from  the  larva,  but  nearly  brown  when 
mature;  and  smooth,  except  that  each  abdominal  segment 
is  set  with  two  transverse  lines  of  aculei  or  little  teeth, 
pointing  towards  the  tail,  of  which  those  in  the  line  nearest 
the  head  are  larger  and  fewer  in  number  than  those  in  the 
line  next  the  tail.     These  aculei,  which  are  found  in  the 
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chrysalis  of  most  species  of  Tortrix,  evidently  serve  for  ena- 
bling the  insect,  when  in  this  state,  to  move  itself  to  the 
entrance  of  the  orifice  in  the  bark,  previously  to  escaping  in 
its  perfect  form.  The  tail,  when  viewed  under  a  leng,  is 
found  to  be  fiunished  with  seven  or  eight  minute  hooks. 

Perfect  Insect.  After  remaining  in  the  chrysahs  state 
about  ten  days,  the  moth  breaks  forth.  Of  this  the  following 
is  a  description  : 

TORTRIX  WCEBERANA. 

T.  Upper  wings  chocolate-brown,   variegated  with 

orange  and  ^ver  streaks. 
Pyralis  Woeberana.  Fahricius  Mant.  Ins.  Up.  230. 

n%  52.--Ent.  Sys.  HI.  ii.p.  259.  n\  71. 
'    Tortrix  Woeberana.     Wiener  Verzeichniss,  4to.  edit. 

126-9.;  Svo.  edit.  II.  43.  Fam.  B.  n\  9.—Haworth 

Lepidopt.  Brit.  p.  457,  n\  201. 
Phalena  Tortrix  Woeberana.     Gmelin  Syst.  Nat.  /. 

p.  2511.— Twrfow'^  Translation,  III  p.  350. — 

Brahm  Insekten  Kalender  II  p.  252.  n\  145— De 

Villers  Ent.  Linn.  IV. p.  525. 
Tortrix  omatana.    Huhner  Schmet.  Tort.  32. 6. 

Description.  —  Head  brown,  margined  behind  with 
orange.  Proboscis  short,  pale  yellow,  spirally  convoluted 
between  the  Palpi,  which  are  large,  subtriangular,  yellow, 
the  apex  and  minute  terminal  joint,  black.  Antennae  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  body,  setaceous,  not  pectinate,  brown, 
the  first  joint,  which  is  thicker  than  the  rest,  yellow.  Thorcuo 
brown,  with  two   interrupted   irregular '  transverse  bars  of 
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ocange.  Upper  wings  brown^  beautifiilly  variegated  with 
many  irregular  streaks  of  orange,  and  a  few  of  silver.  The 
silver  streaks  are  situate  chiefly  next  the  margin;  one  just 
above  the  middle  of  the  wing,  anteriorly  dividing  into  a 
fork,  whose  ends  approach  the  margin ;  another  below  the 
middle,  extending  in  a  curved  direction  nearly  to  the  apex, 
and  sending  off  anteriorly  two  or  three  branches  towards  the 
margin.  These  silver  hnes  are  margined  with  orange,  as  are 
two  other  short  transverse  silver  lines  near  the  inner  angle  of 
the  apex  of  the  wing,  which  include  a  small  silver  spot,  and 
two  longitudinal  orange  bars.  Besides  numerous  orange 
streaks  and  marks,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  mi- 
nutely, the  wings  are  characterized  at  the  outer  margins  by 
about  six  short  obhque  yellow  spots.  At  the  apex  they  are 
fringed  with  brown  cilia,  which  in  some  Ughts  have  a  metal- 
he  shade,  and  are  interrupted  by  two  longitudinal  bars  of 
yellow  ciUa.  Under  mngs,  above  wholly  of  a  brownish  black, 
except  at  the  outer  margin  from  the  base  to  the  middle^ 
where  they  are  white.  At  the  apex  they  are  fringed  with 
cilia,  white  at  the  apex,  and  circumscribed  just  above  the 
brown  base  with  a  very  fine  and  almost  imperceptible  white 
Une.  Under  side  of  the  body  and  legs  of  a  silvery  or  pearly 
white ;  the  tibise  and  tarsi  of  the  latter  ringed  with  black. 
Length  of  the  body  about  one-third  of  an  inch;  of  the 
wings,  when  expanded,  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
inch. 

Long  as  the  above  description  may  seem,  it  will  not  be 
deemed  too  'minute  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  discriminating  many  of  the  minuter  species  of  this 
tribe  of  insects ;  nor  could  I  have  contracted  it  consistently 
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with  the  object  I  hare  in  view^  that  of  enabling  any  gardener 
to  recognise  the  moth  in  question. 

How  loi^  these  moths  live  after  being  excluded  from  the 
dirysalis,  I  am  not  able  to  say :  but  from  analogy^  and  the 
xdrcumstance  that  some  which  I  reared  under  a  glass  Jar  did 
not  survite  above  a  week,  I  conclude  thek*  term  of  existence 
does  not  nmeh  exceed  that  period.  Hence^  as  I  find  them 
in  my  garden  from  May  to  the  middle  of  August,  it  is  cled^r 
that  they  are  not,  like  many  other  insects;  confined  to  one 
tain  of  exclusion,  but  are  issuing  from  the  durysalis  throu^i* 
out  the  whole  summer ;  in  greater  number,  however  in  Jmie 
than  afterwards.  lu'  the  day  time  they  usually  remain  sit- 
ting at  rest  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees  from 
which  they  have  emerged ;  flying  about,  like  other  moths, 
only  in  the  night.  The  sexes,  judging  fi^m  those  I  reared 
under  glass,  copulate  soon  after  their  exclusion  from  the 
chrysalis ;  and  as  the  female,  as  remarked  by  Brahm,  is 
^ot  provided  with*  any  instrument  for  piercing  the  bark,  it  is 
probable  that  she  deposits  her  eggs  on  tHe  outside  of  it,  th^ 
young  larvae  subsequently  making  their  way  into  the  tree. 

The  only  work  in  which  I  have  found  any  allbsion  to  the 
economy  of  this  insect,  is  a  German  publication,  BEAHBtr's 
Insehten  Kalendei\  In  this  it  is  briefly  observed,  that  the 
larvae  winter  in  the  trunks  of  Apricot  and  Almond-trees,  upon 
the  sap  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  live,  and  to  which  it 
is  conjectured  they  are  very  injurious. 

With  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  destroying  these  insects, 
when  their  attacks  are  injurious,  I  have  nothing  better  to 
offer  than  a  few  imperfect  hints.  The  first  and  most  essen- 
tial process  evidently  is,  to  cut  away  the  edges  of  the  cankers 
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where  they  are  chiefly  founds  making  the  wound  smooth, 
and  covering  it  with  any  composition  likely  to  prevent  the 
moth  from  depositing  her  eggs  there  again«  One  precaution  is 
necessary,  to  put  into  boiling  water,  or  bury  at  a  considera- 
ble depth,  the  cut  out  pieces  of  decayed  bark  containing  the 
larvae ;  which,  if  left  near  the  tree,  would  soon  crawl  from 
their  holes  and  remount  it ;  thus  defeating  the  labour  of  the 
horticulturist,  who,  often  from  neglecting  a  slight  additional 
trouble,  loses  the  benefit  of  more  painfrd  exertions.*  Where 
the  larvae  are  found  to  have  insinuated  themselves  generally 
into  the  rough  bark  of  old  trees,  it  would  probably  be  advis- 
able to  adopt  Mr.  Knight's  judicious  recommendation  on 
another  occasion,*!-  and  scrape  ofi^  the  whole  of  the-  lifeless 
bark,  and  such  portions  of  the  alburnum,  as  are  injured; 
a  process  which,  therie  can  be  no  doubt,  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  tree  in  other  respects  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Knight.  Where  projecting  saw-dust-like  masses  shew  that 
the  larva  has  attacked  even  smooth-barked  trees,  the  inser- 
tion of  a  blunt  pricker  into  the  hole  would  probably,  in  most 
cases,  suffice  to  destroy  it,  and  do  less  injury  to  the  tree  than 
sufiering  it  to  attain  its  growth.  But  the  mode  which  I 
should  recommend  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  almost  all  insects 

*  Rossel  tells  us  (Insekten  belustigung,  I.  iv.  171-)  that  the  Grerman  garde- 
ners, after  collecting  from  their  cabbages,  with  unwearied  industry,  whole 
baskets  full  of  the  destructive  Noctua  Brassicie,  bury  them  in  a  shallow  hole  in 
the  earth ;  thus  unwittingly  counteracting  their  object  in  the  most  effectual  way. 
For  as  this  insect  naturally  undergoes  its  metamorphoos  under  ground,  and 
many  of  the  larvae  are  full  grown,  they  assume  the  chrysalis  form  in  the  hole 
into  which  they  have  been  thrown,  and  in  a  few  weeks  emerge  in  the  moth 
state,readytolaythousaiidsofq^  for  anew  brood. 

f  Treatise  on  the  Apple  and  Pear,  3rd.  edit  p.  65. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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injurious  to  the  horticulturist,  is  to  employ  children  in  the 
summer  months  to  destroy  the  moths  themselves,  giving  a 
small  premium  for  every  ten  or  twenty  they  collect;  and 
increasing  it  as  the  number  becomes  lessened.  When  taught 
where  to  look-  for  them,  they  would  discover  numbers  on 
the  bark  of  the  trees ;  and  if  provided  with  gauze  clasp-nets, 
would  find  it  a  most  healthy  and  interestii^  occupation  to 
catch  them  when  made  to  fly,  by  shaking  the  trees  and 
bushes  in  which  they  repose.  The  destruction  of  every  fe- 
male moth,  before  the  deposition  oi  its  e^s,  may  be  fidrly 
calculated  to  prevent  the  existence  of  some  hundreds  of 
larvse  ;  and  thus  in  any  garden  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
others  where  the  same  methods  are  neglected,  the  whole  race 
might  in  a  few  years  be  extirpated. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  obUged  Servant, 

William  Spence. 

Drypool,  near  Hull, 
May  4, 1812. 
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X«  On IwrcMnghc^ss Branches  of  Petichrtrees.  jSjif  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  ^c.  Presid^it. 

Read  June  2,  1812. 

JiiVERY  gardener  who  has  paid  the  slightest  degree  of  at- 
tention to  the  culture  of  the  P^acA-tree,  must  have  observed 
that  whenever  the  part  of  the  bearing  branch,  which  extends 
beyond  the  fruit,  is  without  foliage,  the  fruit  itself  rarely 
acquires  maturity,  ajid  never  its  proper  flavour  and  excel- 
lence. The  blossoms,  under  such  circumstances,  set  well, 
in  some  seasQus  much  better  than  upon  other  ,parts  of  the 
tree,  and  the  fruit  often  grows  with  preternatural  rapidity, 
but  it  will  not  subsequently  ripen. 

In  the  last  season,  a  Peach-tree  in  my  garden,  of  which  I 
was  very  anxious  to  see  the  fruit,  had  lost,  by  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  aU  its  blossoms,  except  two,  which  grew  upon 
leafless  branches :  I  was  very  desirous  to  preserve  these, 
as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  cause  why  the  Peach  and  Necta- 
rine, under  such  circumstances,  fail  to  acquire  maturity. 
The  most  probable  cause,  according  to  my  hypothesis,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  want  of  the  returning  sap,  (which  the  leaves, 
if  existing,  would  have  afforded),  and  the  consequent  morbid 
state  of  the  branch ;  I  therefore  endeavoiired  to  derive  the 
necessary  portion  of  retimiing  sap  from  another  source.  To 
obtain  this  object,  the  points  of  the  branches,  which  bore 
fruit,  were  brought  into  contact  with  other  branches  of  the 
same  age  that  bore  leaves ;  and  a  part  of  their  bark,  extend- 
ing in  length  about  four  times  their  diameters,  was  pared  off 
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immediately  above  the  fruit.  Similar  wounds  were  then 
made  upon  the  other  branches,  with  which  these  were  brought 
into  contact ;  and  the  wounded  surfaces  were  closely  fitted ; 
and  tightly  boimd  together.  An  union  soon  took  place  *, 
and  the  fruit,  apparently  in  consequence  of  it,  acquired  the 
highest  state  of  maturity  and  perfection. 

The  preservation  of  a  few  Peaches,  by  the  preceding  pro- 
cess, is  an  object  of  so  small  importance,  that  I  should  not 
have  thought  the  account  worth  communicating  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  but  that  the  result  of  the  experiment 
appears  to  point  out  the  office  of  the  foliage  under  other 
circumstances,  and  may  thus  tend  to  throw  some  small 
portion  of  additional  light,  upon  the  dark  and  intricate  path 
through  which  the  investigator  of  vegetable  physiology  has 
to  explore  his  way. 
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XI.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Monopsis  Conspicua,  a  heauUfvl 

Annual^  tvith  a  short  Account  cf  another  Species  of  the  seme 

Genus.  jS^  Aichard  Anthony  Salisbury,  Esq.  F.  R^S. 

^.  Secretary. 

Read  Nov,  3,  1812. 

iVloNOFSis  CoNSPicuA,  MSS.  Lobelia  Speculum.  Andrews 
in  Bot.  Rep.  n.  644.  cumlc.  Lobelia  Erinoides.  Linn.  Sp.  PL 
ed.  1.  p.  932.  Lobelia  caulibus  ramosis  procumbentibus,  &c. 
Linn.  Hort.  Cl{ff^.  p.  426.  Campanula  Afiicana  amiua  angus- 
tifolia,  flore  purpurascente  major.  Commel.  Hort.  Amst.  v.  2. 
p.  75.  t.  38.  Jigura  addeatram.  Campanula  minima  Afiicana, 
Erini  fade,  flore  violaceo,  caulibus  procumbentibus.  Herm. 
Hort.  Lugd.p.  108.  exclusd  Icone. 

These  are  all  the  synonyms  I  can  find  of  this  charming 
plant,  which  constitutes  a  most  distinct  Genus  in  the  natural 
order  of  LoBELEiE,  and  to  which  I  have  ^ven  the  name  of 
Monopsis,  firom  its  nearly  regular  corolla  of  one  &ce ;  whereas 
all  true  Lobelias  have  two  &ces,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
one  pointing  backwards,  the  other  forwards;  That  it  is  the 
plant  of  Herman,  on  which  Linn^bus  founded  his  Lobelia 
Erinoides,  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  Scorn  the  excellent 
description  in  Hortus  Lugdunensis;  but  the  figure  there  given 
for  it,  is  evidently  some  Lobelia,  and  I  beheve  Erinus  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine.^  Herman  informs  us,  that  our  plant 
grows  wild  at  the  Cape  qf  Good  Hope, ''  in  pascuis  ahisque 
''  irriguis  lods."  Commelin*s  figure  is  exceedingly  faithfiU 
lor  his  aera,  and  the  character  of  the  genus  is  preserved. 

This  plant  has    been    repeatedly  introduced  into   this 

•  Plate  901. 
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country,  but  seldom  seen  a  second  season,  for  want  of  proper 
cultivation  and  due  attention  in  collecting  its  seeds.     The 
latter  business  is  somewhat  laborious,  and  requires  a  daily  in- 
spection of  every  branch.     The  first  time  I  saw  it  was  at  Kew, 
a  great  many  years  ago,  when  in  company  with  Mr.  Francis 
Mas  SON,  who  had  brought  its  seeds  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hopfc ;  but  the  plant  was  then  rotting  with  our  Midsummer 
rains.     It  had  been  in  Kew  garden,  however;  previous  to  this, 
and  was  described  by  that  learned  botanist.  Dr.  Solander  ; 
who  referred  it  to  Lobelia^  giving  it  the  specific  name  o£Spe<m- 
lum,  from  the  similarity  of  its  blossoms  to  those  of  Campanula 
Speculum,  Linn,  our  Venus'  Looking-glass.   After  that,  it  was 
a  third  time  raised  at  Kew  with  greater  success,  as  appears 
by  a  most  inimitable  sketch  of  the  whole  plant  in  full  per- 
fection, by  Mr.  Francis  Bauer,  which  is  preserved  in  Sir 
Joseph  Banks's  Kbrary.     I  cannot  learn  that  it  ever  found 
its  way  into  any  other  collection  than  the  Royal  Garden, 
till  last  summer,  when  I  first  met  with  it  in  a  garden  at  Horn- 
^1;on,  drooping  under  a  north  wall,  with  a  parcel  of  seed- 
ling Ixias\  Gladioli,  and  other  common  Cape  plants.     The 
owners  setting  no  value  on  it,  and  indeed  preferring  cabbages 
and  cauliflowers  to  all  such  exotics  as  this,  seeing  me  in  rap- 
tures with  it,  poUtely  presented  it  to  me ;  and  I  afterwards 
saw  a  few  plants  at  Messrs.  Colvill's,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
who  also  obligingly  gave  me  one  of  theirs. 

Anxious 'to  keep  in  the  country,  jmd  preserve  seeds  of  this 
beautiful  annual,  I  placed  that  from  Homerton  on  some  fresh 
gravel  in  the  middle  of  my  court,  which  is  ftdly  exposed  to 
the  south,  and.  soon  saw  with  joy  several  capsules  swelling 
with  seeds. 
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Being  yet  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  the  plant,  however,  all 
these  firat  capsules  were  sufiered  to  remain  too  kmg,  and  they 
shed  their  seed  on  the  grdvel,  where,  to  my  surprise,  in  labdut 
ten  days  after>  not  less  than  twenty  young  seedling  plants 
appeared. 

Having.noh¥  studied  it  both  iha  botluiical  and  horticultiiraL 
sense,  and  having  become  better  acquainted  with  it,  ^I  re* 
moved  the  parent  plant  to  the  south  window  of  my  library, 
clipping  off  (me  or  more  ripe  capsules  from  it  daily,  till  the 
end  of  September,  about  which  time  they  ceased  to  produce 
perfect  seeds.  The  pliant  fircum  Messrss.  Colvill  succeeded 
equally  well  wMle  the  fine  weather  lasted ;  but  being  planted 
in  highly  manured  earth,  damped  off  early  in  October; 
whereas  the  other  in  poorer  soil  continued  flowering  all 
October,  though  with  diminished  rlustre,  tod  did  not  finally 
decay  till  the  middle  of  November. 

In  the  mean  while,  I  leamt  an  important  lesson  firom  the 
young  seedling  plants  in  the  graveL  After  transplanting 
half  a  dooen  into  separate  pots,  three  mto  thmnb;^ts,  and 
three  into  pots  of  a  larger  size,  fiUed  with  peat  sand  and 
pure  gravel,  equal  parts,  I  transplanted  a  few  mdre  into 
still  larger  pots,  haviog  ho  small  pots  left.  Of  all  these,  I 
observed  those  in  the  thumb-pots  throve  best ;  but  of  those 
in  the  largest  pots,  two  damped  off-  by  degrees,  first  one 
branch  at  the  hoittomi,  thed  another,  4nd  finally  the  principal 
stem,  this  dees^  always  beginning  close  to  the  earth.  I 
therefore  left  off  watering  them  at  the  top  o£  the  pot  entirely; 
placing  them  in  pans,  into  which  I  poured  nmiie  or  less  water 
as  I  saw  occasion. 

As  the  seeds  I  collected  and  distributed  last  year»  have 
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made  it  now,  in  1812,  very  abundant,  I  have  only  to  hope, 
that  those  who  are  fond  of  flowers  will  be  at  the  trouble  of 
collecting  its  seeds ;  and  I  have  particularly  to  thank,  in  this 
business,  our  worthy  member  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  who  is 
so  kind  as  to  second  all  my  horticultural  efforts,  with  peculiar 
zeal.  The  soil  it  delights  in  is  pure  heath  sand  mixed  with 
gravel. 

I  recommend  three  crops  to  be  sown  every  year.  The 
first  at  the  end  of  September :  these  plants  being  kept  very 
dry,  will  stand  the  winter  in  any  dry  frame  or  airy  shelf, 
exposed  to  the  full  south ;  should  be  transplanted  in  Fe- 
bruary, and  will  flower  from  April  to  the  end  of  July.  The 
second  in  February,  which,  treated  like  the  former,  will  begin 
to  flower  towards  the  end  of  June,  and  continue  loaded  with 
blossoms  till  October;  and  firom  this  crop  the  prindpal 
supply  of  seeds  must  be  expected.  The  third  crop  shoidd  be 
sown  early  in  June,  shading  the  pots  with  brown  paper  after 
four  o'clock^,  m.  till  eight  the  next  morning.  My  reason 
for  this  is,  that  I  believe  most  seeds  that  are  not  short-lived 
annuals,  vegetate  best  when  they  have  an  equal  portion  of 
light  and  darkness,  as  at  the  equinoxes.  This  third  crop  will 
produce  flowers  firom  September  till  the  end  of  December, 
especially  if  removed  to  a  stove,  or  very  warm  room. 

MoKOPsis  Incokspicua.  JlfiS^iS^.  Lobelia  Erinoides.  Linn. 
Sp.  PL  ed.  1.  p.  932.  Campanula  Africana  annua  angustifolia 
flora  purpurascehte  minor.  Conmiel.  HorL  Amsi.  ».  2.j9.  75. 
t.  Z%.JigurA  ad  sinistram.  Campanida  minor  Afiicana,  Erini 
facie,  flore  violaceo,  cauliculis  erectis.  Herm.  Hart.  JLugcL 
p.  110.  cum  Ic. 
This  species  differs  from  the  former,  just  as  the  little  small 
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flowered  Viola  Tricolor,  as  it  is  yet  called,  of  our  corn-fields, 
differs  from  the  magnificent  Viola  Grandiflora.  Few  people, 
except  botanists,  will  cultivate  this  species ;  but  it  requires 
no  care,  being  much  more  hardy  than  the  other,  and  will 
bear  to  be  drenched  with  the  midsummer  rains,  in  a  light 
sandy  soil.  I  met  with  it  at  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy's 
last  summer,  when  I  was  collecting  all  the  Lobehas  I  could 
find  in  our  gardens,  to  study  the  genera  of  that  order ;  they 
gave  it  the  name  of  Lobelia  Cliifortiana,  which  is  an  error, 
for  that  is  an  American  species. 
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XII.  An  Account  drawn  up  one  hundlred  years  ago,  cf  seve- 
ral Pears  then  cultivated  at  Little  Chelsea,  with  Outlines 
of  their  longitudinal  Sections.  By  Mr.  Luttrell,*  Com-- 
municated  by  Lutterel  Wynne,  LL.D.  F.H.S. 

Read  Nov.  3, 1812. 

Jdezi  d*Henry,  or  Good  King  HARRV.-f^.  1-  From  Mr. 
DuNEAu,  23^  October,  1712.  Eaten  18^^  December  following. 
Pretty  good,  but  rather  going ;  others  had  no  flavour. 

CRESsANN.^g.  2.  From  Mr.  Duneau,  23*^  October,  1712. 
Eaten  18*^  December  after.  A  pleasant  pulp  with  a  sharp 
taste,  and  a  good  flavovu*.  The  outside  rind  is  brown  and 
rough,  but  pulp  melting.  Clearly  different  from  the  other 
Cressanns. 

Winter  Musk  Pear.  fg.  3.  From  Mr.  Palmer,  9'^ 
November,  1712.  A  fragrant  sweet  pear,  with  a  musky  taste. 
Will  keep  till  Christmas ;  however,  I  eat  it  not  till  February 
9'^  1713,  but  it  was  kept  too  long,  being  mealy  and  rotten. 

MARQUESSE.j^g'.4.  From  Mr.  Duneau,  23*^  October,  1712. 
Eaten  10'^  December  after.  A  good  fruit  and  in  prime  order. 

Grosse  Musk,  or  Winter  Orange  Pear,  j^g.  5.  From 
Lord  Cheneys,  9'^  November,  1712.  A  pleasant  musky 
tasted  Pear,  but  somewhat  gritty.  It  will  keep  till  aft^er  Christ- 
mas, but  on  the  9*  of  February,  1713,  was  beginning  to  rot. 

*  Mr.  LuTTBELL  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  well  known  in  his  day,  as 
a  collector  of  scarce  books ;  all  the  dates  in  this  Paper  refer  to  the  old  style. 

-f*  This  English  name  has  originated  in  a  mistake,  for  it  is  called  the  Wild^ 
ingof  Henby  Fobbest  in  some  old  catalogues. 
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Louise  Bonne,  ^g.  6.  From  Mr,  Duneau,  23^  October, 
1712.  Eaten  10***  December  after.  A  good  sort,  with  a  fla- 
vour,  green  on  the  outside. 

Inconneau.^.  7.  From  Mr.  Duneau,  23**  October,  1712. 
A  baking  Pear,  eaten  2^  April,  1713,  when  it  was  beginning 
to  rot,  but  had  a  strong  sweet  scent. 

Russelet  de  Rhine.  ^^.  8.  From  Mf.  Selwood.  Ga- 
thered 6***  August,  1712,  rather  too  soon.  Eaten  3*  of  Decem- 
ber following.  A  good  fruit,  small,  with  a  brown  coat.  Others 
on  the  5'*"  March,  1713,  were  shrivelled,  and  beginning  to  go. 

Bergamot  BuGi.^y^.  9.  From  Mr.  Duneau,  23"*  October, 
1712.  Eaten  5'^  March,  1713.  A  good  firm  fruit,  with  a 
pleasant  sharp  taste,  but  shrivelled  on  the  outside.  The  rind 
all  green,  and  so  is  the  pulp  in  a  manner. 

Bergamot  d'Autome.^^.  10.  Hand  gathered  within  the 
ten  or  twelve  first  days  in  October,  1716,  from  a  tree  upon  a 
Pear-stock, against  a  south-west  wall,  in  Mr.  Duneau's  groimd. 
On  the  10*^  of  December  following  quite  rotten,  and  but  Uttle 
of  it  eatable,  though  it  looked  fair  without.  This  Pear  decays 
inwardly  first.  It  is  usually  put  upon  a  Pear  Stock,  and  will 
take  well  upon  a  Quince,  but  the  Enghsh  Bergamots  like  a 
Pear  Stock  best.  Any  form  or  order  of  culture  agrees  with 
this  Pear;  but  the  scabbiness  of  its  wood  doth  induce 
M.  BE  La  Quintinie  to  advise  against  planting  them  in 
the  dwarf  feshion;  and  rather  against  walls,  or  in  half  stand- 
ards, or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  wall,  exposed  to  a 
good  sun;  for  they  are  incommoded  by  the  fiiU  air.  He 
saith,  a  cold  moist  earth  is  absolutely  contrary  to  this  Pear ; 
that  it  is  ordinarily  loaded  with  a  sufficient  quantity,  and 
the  middling  Pears  as  good  as  the  biggest.     If  this  Pear  be 
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gathered  green,  it  must  be  kept  on  boards  of  Oak,  that  it 
lose  not  its  natural  taste.  Its  shape  is  flattish,  and  sometimes 
it  mounts  up  a  little  also  at  the  tail ;  though  at  this  end  it 
draws  a  little  more  to  a  point :  it  is  pretty  roimd,  and  mea- 
sures quite  or  very  near  as  much  in  compass  as  the  length  of 
it  from  head  to  tail.  The  proportion  of  its  bigness  is  some- 
times 3  inches  diameter,  but  most  commonly  only  \\  or 
2  inches.  It  is  commonly  a  little  wider  above  the  middle 
than  just  about  it,  and  abates  by  gentle  degrees  down  to  the 
stalk,  where  it  is  pretty  blunt,  and  a  little  streaked  or  pounced 
with  dark  or  grey  russety  specks  or  flakes ;  but  close  round 
the  stalk  it  is  a  Uttle  tinged  with  black,  sinking  inwards  at 
that  end,  but  it  doth  not  encompass  the  stalk  with  such  an 
hoUowness,  as  to  call  it  hollow-sett.  The  Eye  of  this  Pear  is 
of  a  middling  sise,  sunk  a  Httle ;  and  I  have  seen  it  level  with 
the  top  of  the  head  or  crown,  which  is  a  little  ribbed  about 
it,  of  a  paUsh  green  close  round  it,  which  grows  yellowish  as 
the  fruit  ripens :  lon^sh  pointed,  because  it  retains  p«t  of 
the  blossom  leaves,  which  lie  down  flat  upon  the  crown,  but 
hardly  any  of  the  pehdants  round  in  form;  open  at  top,  but 
shallow,  of  a  blackish  colour  first  within,  but  turns  yellower 
ih  keeping.  The  Stalk  is  of  a  palish  green  and  russety  brown. 
Spotted  with  white,  and  hath  a  little  wart  upon  it,  pretty 
slender  In  substance,  long  and  somewhat  curved  or  bent ;  it 
turns  black  and  shrinks  with  keeping ;  it  is  not  so  hollow- 
sett  as  that  of  our  English  Autumn  Bergamot ;  for  though  the 
Pear  falls  inward  at  this  end,  yet  it  is  wide,  open,  and  loose 
about  it :  it  takes  good  hold  within.  The  Skin  is  very  sleek, 
sAM>oth,  polished,  and  shines  when  turned  yellowish,  and 
not  near  so  much  tjovered  with  russet  as  our  English  Autumn 
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Bergamot ;  'tis  at  first  of  a  whitish  or  pale  green  colour  in  the 
crown,  pounced  over  with  small  specks  of  a  dark  brown  or 
blackish  russety  colour,  which  look  brighter  and  ruddier,  and 
the  grain  turns  yellowish  in  ripening.  The  fruit  sweats,  and 
is  a  little  moist  or  damp  on  the  outside,  and  smeUs  a  little  at 
the  time  it  is  ready  for  the  mouth  ;  but  it  never  yields  to  the 
thumb,  and  the  skin  doth  not  shrink  or  shrivel,  unless  a  little 
aboift  the  stalk.  The  skin  is  not  thick  in  substance,  nor 
tough  in  the  mouth,  but  tastes  a  little  bitter :  it  colours  not 
with  the  sun.  The  Pulp  is  pretty  white  in  colour,  of  a  yield- 
ing melting  substance,  well  furnished  with  juice,  winch  is 
sweet  and  sugary,  pleasant,  but  a  little  pert  and  eager  this 
year,  and  free  from  any  gritty  substance  at  all,  unless  very 
near  the  core.  The  Core  is  of  a  moderate  sixe,  rather  longish 
shaped  than  round,  bulging  out  in  the  middle,  lying  much 
about  the  middle  of  the  fruit,  and  not  deep  in  it ;  its  cells  of 
a  moderate  size,  straight,  white,  and  poorly  stocked  with 
kernels.  This  Bergamot  d'Autome  is  somewhat  like  a  fair 
Petit  Oin,  only  tl»  pulp  seems  to  be  of  a  whiter  cranplexion, 
its  juice  more  Uquid  and  thinner  in  its  consistency,  it  is 
sharper  tasted,  and  not  fio  sweet  and  luscious. 

Orange  Vert,  or  Oranoe  Bergamot,  Jig.  11.  A  wind- 
&11  24'^  August,  1714,  (a  very  hot  dry  summer),  from  a  dwarf 
upon  a  Pear  Stock,  being  a  very  large  specimen.  A  very 
great  bearer,  and  comes  in  soon  upon  a  Quince  Stock,  not 
only  in  form  of  a  dwarf,  but  in  an  Espalier.  Some  plant 
them  against  walls,  but  they  are  ill  advised,  for  it  will  bear 
well,  and  large  and  handsome  fruit,  without  such  helps,  nay 
in  a  standard.  The  walls  may  be  better  employed  by  encou- 
ragmg  fruits  of  a  more  ticklish  nature,  and  choicer  in  kind. 
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'f  he  Eye  of  this  fruit  is  sometimes  large,  but  generally  of  a 
middle  size,  very  hollow,  and  sunk  deep  into  its  head,  some^ 
times  preserves  part  of  the  blossom  leaves  and  pendants, 
sometimes  none  of  them ;  round  and  open,  and  yellow  within. 
The  Stalk  commonly  is  very  short,  thick,  and  fleshy,  and  a 
little  curved  or  bent,  of  a  green  and  russet  colour,  spotted 
with  white,  and  hoUow-sett  like  an  Apple :  it  takes  pretty 
good  hold  within.  The  Skin  is  smooth,  sleek,  and  glossy, 
neither  thick  nor  tough  in  substance,  of  a  grass-green  colour, 
pounced  thick  with  specks  of  a  darker  green,  with  a  black 
eye,  and  it  colours  a  Uttle  with  red  upon  one  side :  it  turns 
yellow,  and  smeUs  perfumed,  as  it  comes  in  fit  for  eating : 
the  true  time  is  to  eat  it  whilst  the  colour  is  upon  the  turn. 
The  fruit  coloiurs  most  upon  Quince  Stocks  ;  but  if  they  hang 
exposed  to  the  sun,  they  contract  on  that  side  spots  of  a 
bright  clear  red.  The  Pulp  is  rather  of  the  breaking  than  the 
melting. kind,  and  a  httle  gritty  and  stony  next  the  core; 
well  furnished  with  rich  sugared  juice,  very  strong,  of  a  musky 
perfumed  flavour,  but  when  over  ripe,  eats  coarse,  mealy, 
and  dry.  It  must  be  eaten  at  the  time  the  colour  is  upon 
changing,  before  it  comes  to  be  a  tawny  or  orange  colour. 
The  Cpre  heth  about  the  middle,  not  deep,  is  but  small,  and 
free  from  any  stony  matter  as  the  rest  of  the  body;  it  pro- 
duceth  between  two  and  four  kernels,  plump,  of  a  full  brown 
coloiu",  and  edged  round  with  a  darker  tincture :  they  are 
round  in  the  head,  with  a  tip  on  one  side,  longish  in  shape, 
but  growing  taper  to  the  end.  The  kernels  from  Pear  Stocks 
are  commonly  paler  than  those  from  Quince  Stocks,  This 
is  the  best  of  summer  Pears. 
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Rosea*  Berg^mot.  ^g.  12.  Hand  gathered  26'^  August, 
1714,  from  a  dwarf  upon  a  Quince.  A  godd  bearer  and 
bears  soon.  The  Stalk  long,  slender,  straight,  and  spotted 
with  a  few  russet  brown  spots ;  the  Pear  grows  hollow  about 
it.  The  Eye  small  and  even  with  the  head.  The  Skin  mode- 
rately thick  and  toughish,' ground  dark  green,  comes  of  a  pale 
yeUow  as  it  ripens,  spotted  all  over  pretty  thick  with  russet 
•  bro\^Ti  spots,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour  on  one  side.  The 
Pulp  inclining  to  brittle,  fluent  in  juice,  which  is  sugared 
and  somewhat  perfumed.  The  core  of  a  middling  size  with 
4  or  5  plump  kernels,  longish,  but  large  upwards.  An  excel- 
lent Pear  if  eaten  by  the  20*^  of  August,  but  holds  not  longer 
in  good  condition ;  may  be  eaten  jUst  after  dropt  from  the 
tree,  keeping  one  week  or  ten  days  well.  Preferable  to  the 
Hambden  s  Bergamot,  because  it  keeps  longer,  and  is  a  much 
better  bearer. 

Muscat  Robert,  also  Queen  Pear,  Maiden  Pear, 
Amber  Pear,  Maiden  of  Zantoigne.  Jig.  13.  From  a 
dwarf  in  Mr.  Duneau's  gromid,  gathered  about  the  8'^  of 
July,  1715.  A  middling  specimen,  but  in  very  good  con- 
dition, and  time  for  eating  on  the  15'^.  A  very  great  bearer 
in  any  form ;  ususdly  put  on  a  Pear  Stock  ;  shoots  well.  The 
colour  of  the  Wood  like  the  Virgolouzey  only  more  yellow.  The 
Leaf  of  a  quite  different  shape.  The  Stalk  long  and  smaU, 
curved  or  bent  with  a  green  rind  to  it :  the  Pear  grows  close 
about  it.  The  Eye  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
fruit,  projecting  above  the  head,  a  httle  contracted  in  form, 
the  point  blunt,  black  and  yeUow  within.  The  Pulp  fluent 
enough  in  juice,  though  not  so  much  as  the  Petit  Muscat,  very 

•  In  other  parts  of  the  Author's  MS.  this  word  is  spdt  Roch^. 
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sugary  and  a  good  share  of  musky  perfiimed  flavour  with  it ; 
eats  a  little  short  in  the  mouth  and  a  little  stony  and  gritty, 
whiter  than  the  Petit  Muscat  in  its  colour.  The  Core  pro- 
portionable to  the  size,  and  rather  less  than  that  of  the  Petit 
Muscat,  with  2  or  3  kernels,  more  taper  than  that  and  a  little 
lighter  in  colour.  The  Skin  not  thick  or  tough,  greenish  upon 
the  tree,  but  turns  yellow  with  keeping,  when  it  is  fit  to  eat ; 
it  is  clear  in  the  grain  with  very  little  variation  of  colour,  or 
pouncing,  or  other  outward  mark.  It  came  in  this  year  1715, 
before  the  Petit  Muscat  was  gone,  but  commonly  held  out  till 
after  that  was  gone.  It  is  a  delicious  morsel,  larger,  yellower, 
as  well  as  richer  in  taste  and  flavour  than  the  Petit  Muscat, 
and  has  no  &ult  but  that  of  its  size. 

ViRGOLOuzE-  fg.  14.  Had  of  Mr.  Palmer,  19'^  October, 
1712,  and  eaten  the  27^  of  November  after.  A  charming 
beautiful  Pear,  yellow  on  the  outside  with  some  red,  but  was 
kept  too  long :  another  gathered  the  same  day  was  in  r^re 
order. 

Callio  Rosat,  or  Russelet  Spicer.^^.  15.  A  wind&U 
11***  August,  1715,  from  a  tree  removed  in  November,  1713, 
on  a  Pear  Stock  in  the  hedge  to  the  west  end  of  the  Melon 
ground.  A  good  specimen.  A  very  sorry  bearer  even  against 
a  wall,  on  which  accoimt  it  is  more  proper  to  graft  it  on  a 
Quince  Stock ;  it  will  take  well  upon  that  stock.  It  is  a 
good  tasted  fruit,  but  being  stony  at  the  core,  and  so  bad  a 
keeper  and  bearer,  one  need  not  covet  many  trees  of  it ;  one 
is  enough.  However,  when  they  please  to  bear,  the  fruit  is 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  being  well  shaped,  and  of  an  agr'eeable 
size.  They  will  not  last  any  time ;  what  we  had  this  year, 
1715,  were  all  gone  by  20^  August.  About  10'^  August,  they 
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seem  to  be  in  prime.  It  decays  first  at  the  core,  and  feels 
soft  outwardly.  The  Eye  sunk  a  little  below  the  head  or 
crown,  pretty  large,  open,  round,  and  hollow,  hairy  within 
and  yellow,  hardly  any  points.  The  StaUc  long  and  fleshy, 
somewhat  curved  or  bent,  the  Pear  growing  close  about  it. 
The  Skin  is  russety  almost  over  the  whole  body,  not  thick, 
bites  short,  and  will  peel  whea  the  fruit  is  dead  ripe :  it  is  of 
a  reddish  tincture  on  the  sunny  side,  which  grows  a  little 
brighter  as  the  fruit  comes  in  fit  for  eating,  and  pounced 
thick  with  small  whitish  russet  or  mealy  spots ;  that  little 
green  which  is  to  be  seen,  hath  a  pale  faint  whitish  cast  about 
the  same  time.  The  Pulp  is  of  the  melting  kind,  aboundeth 
with  juice,  which  is  sugary,  with  a  smack  of  perfiune,  but 
very  stony  or  gritty  about  the  core,  which  is  large,  and  pro- 
duceth  not  above  one  or  two  kernels,  which  are  very  Uack 
in  colour,  roundish  in  the  head,  with  a  little  nib  or  point  on 
one  side,  long  in  shape,  and  grow  taper  to  the  end. 

Vert  Longe.  fig.  16.  Gathered  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, 1715,  fi-om  one  of  Father's  Fan  Pears,  on  a  Quincenstock, 
aspected  east  and  west,  next  to  the  nortib  side  of  the  Apple* 
hedge  in  the  kitchen  ground.  Eaten  on  the  11'*"  of  November 
after,  when  it  was  perished  Srom  the  bottom  of  the  core  down 
to  the  stalk  ;  the  rest  of  it  eat  well.  Mr.  Duneau  told  me 
that  one  year  he  had  eaten  a  Pear  of  this  sort  good  at  the 
beginning  of  March,  which  was  gathered  from  a  tree  removed 
the  winter  before  was  twelve  months ;  and  we  had  one  from 
him  in  1716,  gathered  the  20*''  of  September,  fi^om  a  dwarf  on 
a  Quince  Stock  in  rare  order,  notwithstandiii^  the  cold  dry 
summer,  and  wet  autumn  of  that  year,  prevented  them  firom 
attaining  their  due  flavour. 
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Le  Chass^rie,   or  Ice  Pear.    fg.  17.     A  very  good 

specimen,  hand-gathered  7'**  October,  1715,  from  the  tree, 

on  a  Pear  Stock  in  the  middle  of  five,  aspected  north  and 

south  from  the  western  division  of  the  Pear-hedge  to  the 

south  of  the  Melon  groimd.     Eaten  on  the  8^  of  November, 

in  rare  order,  and  a  Httle  perfrimed.     The  Le  Chasserie  is  a 

Pear  of  a  middling  size,  rathei^  long  than  round,  or  as  one 

may  say,  oval  round ;  it  is  sometimes  short  in  its  make,  and 

then  it  is  next  upon  round,  but  generally  it  is  longish,  and 

^ects  to  be  spired  or  to  draw  towards  a  point  at  each  end, 

but  oftener  at  the  head ;  and  its  dimensions  are  widest  about 

the  middle,  which  warrants  the  description  of  it  to  be  oval 

round.     It  hath  a  smooth  polished  glossy  thin  Skin,  of  a  li^t 

bright  green  colour,  but  its  tincture  not  so  deep  as  the  Sucre 

Vert,  speckled  or  pounced  with  russet,  up  and  down  the 

body,  with  a  long  and  very  thick  fleshy  Stalk  projecting 

from  the  body,  almost  quite  straight  in  its  shape,  but  much 

pounced  or  streaked  with  dashes  or  specks  of  a  brovmish,  or 

mealy  white  colour,  like  bran,  encircled  at  the  top  of  it  most 

commonly  with  russet,  and  sometimes  roimd  the  eye.     The 

Eye  is   generally  projecting  above  the  top  of  the  head  or 

crown,   rather  large   than   small  in   size,  pretty  open  and 

hollow,   but  not  deep.     The  Pulp  is  pretty  melting  and 

yielding,  almost  buttery,  well  furnished  with  sweet  sugared 

juice,  sometimes  a  little  perfumed,  but  seldom  gritty.     This 

Pear  turns  yellower  and  Ughter  as  it  grows  ripe,  smelling  a 

httle  sweetish,  and  grows  soft  soon  after.     It  loves  a  dry 

gromid  and  warm  weather,  and  then  the  flavour  is  advanced 

in  goodness.     It  is  but  a  middling  bearer;    and  here  in 

England  doth  not  take  so  well,  nor  come  to  that  perfection 
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as  in  France,  its  natural  soil.  So  that  I  believe,  in  the 
method  of  ranging. Pears  into  order,  according  to  their  innate 
good  qualities,  as  practised  by  De  La  Quintinie,  this  Pear 
will  be  in  danger  of  yielding  precedence  to  several  other 
sorts  besides  the  Ambret;  which  Pear,  though  it  neither 
grows  to  be  so  large  in  substance  or  size,  as  large  Les  Cha&- 
series,  yet  bears  more  in  number,  comes  sooner  into  bearing, 
tastes  better  in  the  mouth,  and  is  commonly  a  long  laster. 
We  had  scarcely  one  sound  Le  Chasserie  the  11'^  of  February, 
1716,  but  we  had  some  Ambrets;  upon  all  which  accounts  I 
think  it  not  adviseable  to  plant  more  than  one  of  them,  till 
trial  be  made  how  they  answer  expectation.  The  Le  Chas- 
serie hath  another  ill  quaUty,  viz,  that  like  the  Virgolouze,  it  is 
apt  to  receive  a  disagreeable  taste  from  any  thing  it  Ues  upon 
or  near,  if  so  be  it  be  kept  close,  or  upon  deal  boards. 

Petit  Oin,  or  Marveille  d*Hyver-  Jig.  18.  Had 
from  Mr.  Duneau  19'^  December,  1716.  A  tolerable  spe- 
cimen, but  quite  rotten  and  perished  within.  None  of  it 
eatable. 

Petit  Muscat.  Jig.  19.  Gathered  19'^  July,  1716.  A 
tolerable  specimen.  Upon  view  of  the  wood,  Mr.  Selwood 
called  it  the  Primatin.  It  is  a  pretty  good  bearer,  and  will 
take  upon  either  stock.  It  may  be  planted  out,  to  grow  in  any 
form ;  doth  not  require  a  wall,  unless  you  would  help  it  for- 
ward to  come  earlier  into  season.  Mr.  De  La  Quintinie  doth 
not  approve  of  the  figure  of  a  dwarf  tree  for  it,  vol.  1.  Part.  3. 
Cap.  2,  because  of  the  disagreeable  look  of  its  wood ;  and  at 
Cap.  3,  intimates  that  the  canker  is  apt  to  seize  on  its  wood, 
upon  which  account  he  Ukewise  condemns  the  form  of  a 
standard,  and  therefore  assigns  it  a  station  against  a  wall 
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only.    I  do  not  find  but  it  is  a  very  healthy  shooter  in  our 
ground,  and  bears  very  well  in  an  espalier.     Gektil,  author 
of  Le  JTardinier  Solitaire,  saith  of  this  fhiit,  that  no  man 
curious  in  fruity  but  hath  them  in  his  garden.     The  Eye  of 
this  Pear  is  small,  even  with  or  but  very  little  above  the  head 
or  crown,  retaining  very  little  of  the  leaves,  and  none  of  the 
threads  or  pendents  of  its  blossom,  which  makes  the  points 
of  its  eye  short,  stiff,  and  strong ;  it  is  of  a  circular  form, 
full,  shallow,  open,  but  of  a  mealy  colour  within,  and  the 
head  or  crown,  which  is  flat,  is  puckered,  or  a  little  con* 
tracted  round  about  it,  and  the  end  of  the  Pear  is  a  little 
blunt>  but  much  less  in  compass  than  at  the  head.     The 
Stalk  is  not  hollow-set,  for  the  Pear  does  not  seem  to  sink  at 
all  inwards  at  the  tail ;  pretty  long,  and  very  slender  in  sub- 
stance, a  little  curved,  and  a  little  pounced  with  small  russety 
brown  and  mealy  specks,  and  takes  good  hold  within.     The 
Skin  is  of  a  whitish  or  grayish  green  colour,  pounced  up  and 
down  with  little  white  round  specks  in  the  ground,  streaked 
or  flaked  with  a  few  stripes  of  a  red  or  flesh  colour,  which 
in  our  specimen  was  round  about  the  eye  and  the  upper  part 
of  its  body.     It  turns  to  a  palish  feint  yeUow  colour  on  the 
outside,  and  smells  a  little  when  ready  to  eat,  for  they  soon 
grow  mellow,  and  will  not  endure  above  three  or  four  days 
after  gathering;    for  they  begin  to  perish  within  quickly. 
Aft«r  the  10*^  or  12'^  of  July,  they  may  be  eaten  from  the 
tree;     vermin,   such  as  birds,  slugs,   &c.   will  prey  upon 
them  while  upon  the  tree.     The  skin  is  not  smooth  or  very 
glossy,  but  rather  coarse  in  grain,  and  firm  enough  in  sub- 
stance.    The  Pulp  is  partly  of  a  yielding  substance,  well 
enough  fiunished    with   juice,  which  is  sugared,  a  Uttle 
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perftimed,  but  a  little  gritty,  especially  at  the  core,  and 
of  a  yellowish  white  colour.  The  Core  heth  nearer  the 
eye  than  the  stalk,  of  a  narrow  longish  shatpe  and  middling 
size,  pretty  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  body ;  the  cells 
small,  of  a  whitish  colour;  this  specimen  produced  no 
kernels. 

UvEDALE  Pear,  or  Germain  Baker,  Jig.  20.  A  wind* 
fall  from  a  tall  young  tree  in  Mr.  Selwood's  nursery, 
1*^  September,  1716,  being  only  a  middling  specimen.  On 
the  9^^  April,  1717,  it  was  somewhat  shrunk,  and  turned 
black  over  most  of  its  outside,  but  not  corrupted  or  turned 
to  rottenness  within. 

Saks  Peau,  or  Skinless  Pear,  Jig.  21.  A  middling 
specimen  from  a  dwarf  in  Mr.  Duneau's  ground.  A  mode- 
rate bearer,  till  it  becomes  a  large  tree,  and  will  bear  in  any 
form ;  put  usually  on  a  Pear-stock.  The  Stalk  very  long, 
slender,  and  straight,  the  fruit  sloping  down  to  it :  began  to 
perish  about  the  stalk  where  the  skin  shrivelled,  and  the  fruit 
soft.  The  Skin  smooth,  and  russety,  a  little  green  when 
gathered ;  turns  to  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  very  tender  in 
the  mouth,  when  fit  for  eating.  The  Pulp  very  tender  and 
sugary,  fluent  in  juice,  which  is  of  a  quick  brisk  flavour,  not 
at  all  sharp  ;  it  is  a  little  gritty  about  the  core.  The  Core 
but  small,  produceth  three  or  four  kernels  of  a  longish  shape, 
and  a  whitish  yellow  colour,  edged  roimd  with  a  brown  russet 
coloured  tincture,  taper  at  the  end,  and  a  little  nib  or  top 
on  one  side  c^  the  head.  A  very  good  fi^t  to  eat  raw,  and 
allures  the  palate  to  feed  heartily  upon  them.  It  will  keep 
ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  after  gathering.  You  may  begin  to 
unfiimish  the  tree  by  the  middle  of  July. 
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Onion  Pear  ;  or  the  Pomegranate  Pear,  as  Mr.  Bo- 
BART  calls  it^.  22.   A  middling  specimen  from  an  Espalier 
on  a  Pear  Stock,  in  Mr.  Palmer's  gromid,  gathered  early  in 
October,  1716.     It  decays  first  on  the  outside,  and  began  to 
perish  a  little  at  a  bruise  on  the  head  or  crown,  got  by  lyeing 
so  long  upon  it.     It  is  a  very  good  bearer  in  any  form  or 
shape,  or  against  a  north  wall,  may  be  planted  with  success. 
Is  usually  grafted  on  a  Pear  Stock.  It  shoots  well  and  healthily, 
not  apt  to  run  into  strong  gross  wood;  the  colour  of  the 
shoot  is  something  like  that  of  the  Muscat  Robert  more  than 
that  of  the  Virgolouze,  being  of  a  yellowish  light  brown  colour. 
This  Pear  comes  usually  of  a  pretty  handsome  size,  and  is  of 
a  hardy  nature ;  it  is  flat  at  top,  and  roundish  at  bottom,  but 
longer  on  one  side  of  the  eye  than  the  other ;  but  the  eye 
and  stalk  are  much  about  the  middle  of  the  body.    The  Stalk 
is  of  a  brown  russet  colour,  pounced  a  little  with  specks, 
pretty  thick  and  fleshy,  somewhat  curved  or  bent,  hollow- 
sett  like  an  Apple,  turning  a  Uttle  black  and  wrinkled  with 
keeping ;  it  takes  a  good  hold  of  the  fruit  within :  the  fruit 
is  russety  round  about  the  stalk,  and  some  way  above  it. 
The  Eye  is  sunk  below  the  head  or  crown,  retaining  good 
part  of  its  blossom,  pretty  close  made   at  top,  blackish  in 
colour,  without  as  also  within,  and  a  little  hairy,  preserving 
part  of  the  pendant  of  the  blossom,  of  a  middling  or  some- 
times of  a  small  size,  rather  square  than  roundish  in  its  shape ; 
deep  and  hollow  a  pretty  way  into  the  body  :  the  head  or 
crown  is  a  httle  ribbed,  puckered,  or  contracted,  and  the  skin 
furrowed  or  chopped  a  little  round  about  it:    The  skin  is 
pretty  thick  and  tough,  feeling  a  little  rough,  and  hath  some- 
what of  a  sullen  look :  it  is  at  first  palish  green  in  its  ground. 
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pretty  much  covered,  sometimes  with  romid,  sometimes  with 
longish  russet  spots  pretty  close  to  one  another,  and  here 
and  there  a  few  larger  spots  or  sometimes  streaks  of  the  very 
same  russety  colour,  and  receives  httle  or  no  tincture  from 
the  skin ;  but  in  length  of  time  it  comes  to  be  of  a  bright 
shining  yellow  colour.  The  skin  grows  wrinkled  at  last,  and 
smells  a  little,  but  never  yields  to  the  thumb,  though  squeezed 
ever  so  hard,  as  long  as  it  is  sound  within:  there  doth  remain 
even  to  the  last  some  spots  of  a  fading  pale  green  perceivable. 
The  Pulp  is  clear  white,  of  the  breaking  kind,  but  eats  a  little 
tough  and  gritty,  sparingly  furnished  with  juice  of  a  quick 
pert  taste,  not  dead  or  flat  in  its  flavour,  and  a  little  sweet  in 
the  mouth.  The  Core  lieth  rather  nearer  the  eye  than  the 
stalk,  is  short  but  round  in  shape,  of  a  moderate  or  rather 
small  size,  a  little  gritty  and  stony :  its  cells  tolerably  well 
furnished  with  kernels,  from  5  to  8,  of  a  black  colour,  round- 
ish at  top,  flat  §m  one  side  of  the  body,  a  little  rounder  onjthe 
other,  somewhat  broad  and  pretty  plump,  growing  taper  at 
the  end.  The  chief  use  of  this  Pear  is  for  baking  and  stewing, 
in  which  it  excels  the  Cardilkic.  It  colours  better  in  the 
stewing,  and  then  it  is  a  longer  laster ;  its  pulp  is  rather  too 
coarse  and  dry  to  eat  raw,  but  it  is  a  great  increaser  and 
worthy  of  reception,  for  its  other  good  qualities. 

Bergamot  Suisse,  by  Mr.  Selwood.  Verte  longe 
Pannachee,  by  Mr.  Duneau.  Jig.  23.  But  a  small  speci- 
men, blown  down  by  the  wind,  about  7'^  or  8^*"  of  September, 
1716,  from  a  young  standard  in  Mr.  Selwood's  ground, 
upon  a  Pear-Stock,  raised  from  a  cutting  which  came  from 
one  Mr.  Clement's,  at  Vienna,  in  1712,  by  the  name  of  the 
Long  Winter  Bergamot.     The  fruit  proved  sound  within  on 
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the  23*  of  Pebraary,  1717,  but  much  shrunk  and  wrinkled, 
and  was  specked  in  one  place  upon  the  side  of  its  body,  which 
had  affected  the  inside  a  httle.  I  believe  it  decays  outwardly 
at  first.  QuiNTiNiE,  saith,  the  Bergamot  Suisse  is  ready  for 
the  mouth,  when  it  begins  to  feel  moist,  L  e.  to  sweat  on  the 
outside.  A  good  bearer,  and  comes  soon  into  bearing ;  re- 
quires not  the  help^of  a  wall,  any  form  agreeing  well  enough 
with  it,  and  takes  upon  either  stock,  though  I  should  prefer 
a  Pear  Stock,  because  it  makes  a  long  slender  shoot ;  and  if 
it  be  the  Bergamot  Suisse,  and  partakes  of  the  disposition 
of  the  Bergamot,  they  do  not  relish  a  Quince  Stock.  Its 
wood  is  remarkable  for  its  colour,  for  it  is  striped  with  yellow 
and  green,  like  the  coat  of  the  firiiit.  The  Stalk  of  this  Pear 
was  of  a  yellow  and  russety  brown  colour,  a  little  tinged  but 
not  striped  with  green,  nor  spotted  with  white  at  all,  shrink- 
ing and  growing  a  little  wrinkled,  but  does  not  turn  black 
with  keeping ;  it  was  not  hollow-set  like  other  Bergamots, 
though  the  fruit  seemed  to  sink  a  little  inwards  upon  one 
side,  yet  it  was  not  traced  round  with  a  hoUow  circle,  long, 
which  is  not  usual  in  Bergamots ;  thick  and  fleshy  in  substance, 
curved  and  bent,  and  runs  up  to  the  core  within,  the  fruit 
being  of  the  same  complexion  about  it,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  Eye  was  stiff  and  short  pointed,  retaining 
hardly  any  of  the  leaves  of  its  blossom,  and  none  of  the  pen- 
dents ;  the  crown  or  head  gathers  a  httle  about  it  in  puckers 
or  ribs,  but  not  discoloured  or  russeted ;  it  is  prominent,  rising 
a  httle  above  the  top  of  the  head,  large  in  size,  full  wide  and 
open  at  top,  round  in  shape,  of  a  blunt  or  dark  grey  colour 
within,  deep  penetrating  some  way  into  the  head,  and  does 
not  change  colour  at  all.     The  Skin  was  smooth^  having  a 
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clear  glossy  look,  firm  and  thick  in  substance,  eating  tough, 
and  a  little  bitter :  the  colour  was  stripy,  of  a  grass  green 
and  pale  yellow  interchangeably  in  the  ground,  pounced 
•with  little  small  specks  of  a  reddish  sandy  colour,  and  a  few 
black  ones  among  them  ;  thus  it  continued  several  weeks  ;  at 
last  its  green  tinctiu-e  began  to  abate  and  grow  more  soft  and 
mellow,  inclining  to  be  ruddy  and  take  a  yellow  cast,  but  the 
yellow  part  of  it  grew  stronger,  more  lively,  and  attained  to  a 
golden  complexion.  It  grew  pretty  much  wrinkled  on  the 
outside,  but  that  might  proceed  from  not  having  hung  its  full 
time  upon  the  tree:  it  did  (as  Quintinie  intimates)  feel 
moistish  on  the  outside,  but  that  a  very  little,  did  not  cast 
any  scent,  nor  yield  at  all  to  the  thumb.  It  seems  to  speck 
and  perish  visibly  on  the  outside  by  turning  of  a  darker 
reddish  colour  just  within  the  skin,  and  to  spread  inwards 
towards  the  core.   * 

L'EspiNE  DE  Hyver,  or  Winter  Thorn.  Jig.  24.  Had 
of  Mr.  Selwood,  18^^  October,  1712,  eaten  S**  December 
after.  A  gritty  stony  Pear  with  a  green  shrivelled  coat,  no 
juicy  pulp  nor  flavour :  may  be  a  good  fruit  from  a  better 
tree,  and  when  ripe. 
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XIII.   Report  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  Dranm  tip  hy  Roger* 
WiLBRAHAM,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  S^c.  Vice  President. 

Read  Nov.  3,  1812. 

Your  Committee,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  directed 
their  attention  to  Pedches  and  Nectarines :  and,  in  the  very 
commencement  of  their  inquiry,  met  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty owing  to  the  same  kind  of  fruit  being  worked  under 
different  denominations  by  the  nursery-men  about  London ; 
so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  same  identical  Peach  to 
be  known  by  three  or  four  different  names. 

Your  Committee  ttill,  in  the  course  of  their  labours,  as  far 
as  they  are  able  so  to  do,  point  out  those  different  names,  as 
well  as  the  varieties,  which  seem  to  belong  to  each  sort ; 
mentioning  in  the  first  place  the  name  of  the  Peach  the  most 
generally  known,  and  afterwards  those  which  appear  to  be 
assimilated  to  it. 

The  custom  with  many  gardeners,  of  giving  their  own 
names  to  fruit  of  any  sort  (except  indeed  when  such  fruit 
has  been  actually  raised  by  them  from  the  seed),  the  Com- 
mittee think  ought  to  be  reprobated,  as  an  idle  and  mis- 
chievous vanity  on  their  parts,  tending  to  confound  the  most 
intelligent  Horticulturists;  for  in  most  cases  a  discovery 
is  shortly  made,  and  it  is  found  that  the  newly-named 
fruit  is  in  fact  an  old  one,  brought  again  into  cultivation 
under  a  new  name,  after  the  neglect  of  several  years. 
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From  these  considerations,  your  Conunittee  have  endea- 
voured, as  far  as  it  has  been  in  their  power,  to  adhere  to  the 
Nomenclature  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  and  of  Hampton 
Court ;  as  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  safest  reliance  is  upon 
the  old  established  custom  of  those  two  most  excellent  gar- 
dens ;  conducted,  as  they  are  at  present,  by  the  very  able 
and  intelligent  persons  who  have  the  direction  of  them; 
from  whose  extensive  knowledge,  and  free  communication 
of  it,  your  Committee  has  derived  the  chief  part  of  what  ap- 
pears in  this  Report. 

The  dehcious  fruit  called  Peaches,  as  well  as  that  distin- 
guished under  the  name  of  Nectarines,  are  too  well  known  to 
stand  in  need  of  any  description  of  them.  The  classification* 
of  them,  by  the  most  celebrated  French  gardeners,  is  difibrent 
from  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  us,  and  is,  for  niceness 
of  discrimination,  perhaps  preferable  to  it  To  the  downy- 
coated  melting  fruit,  which  parts  easily  from  the  stone, 
leaving  only  a  few  filaments  adhering  to  it,  they  give  the 
name  of  a  Peach :  The  smooth-coated,  melting  firuit,  which 
parts  easily  from  the  stone,  they  call  a  Violet  Peach,  or  a 
Smooth  Peach :  The  downy,  or  rough  coated  fiiiit,  which 
adheres  closely  to  the  stone,  is  with  them  a  Pavie,  and  the 
smooth-coated  firuit^  which  also  adheres  closely  to  the  stone, 
passes  mider  the  name  of  a  Brugnon. 

Considering  the  instances,  some  of  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society*  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
growing  on  the  same  branch  of  one  tree ;  and  a  recent  one 
in  this  season  of  1812,  in  the  garden  of  Richard  Wheelek, 
;^sq.  in  the  New  Road,  where  a  Peach  of  that  kind  called  la 
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Chancelliere,  and  a  Nectarine,  proceeded  immediately  from 
the  same  twig,  and  actually  touched  each  other:  the  French  do 
well,  perhaps,  in  calling  a  Nectarine  a  smooth  Peach;  not  that 
it  is  here  intended,  by  any  means,  to  recommend  a  change  in 
our  present  Nomenclature  of  these  fruits,  or  a  deviation  from 
the  old  established  custom  of  Horticulturists.  It  would, 
however,  perhaps  be  adviseable  to  reduce  the  variety  of 
names,  by  which  each  kind  is  now  called,  to  a  single  one ; 
and  the  French  name  by  which  it  was  first  known  in  this 
country  seems  the  most  adviseable;  correcting  as  &r  as 
possible,  the  errors  which  have  crept  into  our  orthography 
by  bad  spelling,  or  by  vicious  pronunciation. 

Your  Committee  have,  in  the  rules  which  they  have  laid 
down  for  the  description  of  each  kind  of  Peach  or  Nectarine, 
paid  strict  attention  to  those  previously  observed  by  that 
most  excellent  naturalist  Duhamel,  and  have,  in  great 
measure,  followed  them ;  but  though  his  description  of  each 
kind  of  fruit  has  been  constantly  before  their  eyes,  yet  in  no 
one  instance  has  that  description  been  in  the  slightest  parti- 
cidar  adopted,  without  their  being  fully  assured,  by  their 
own  attentive  examination  of  the  tree  itself,  the  bud,  blos- 
som, leaf,  and  fruit,  of  its  perfect  accuracy. 

The  buds  and  blossoms,  indeed,  it  has  not  been  in  their 
power,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  inspect :  therefore,  when- 
ever a  description  of  them  is  attempted,  it  is  from  observa- 
tion of  preceding  years.  Miller's  description  of  each 
kind  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  is  very  good  as  &r  as  it  goes ; 
but  he  has  wholly  omitted  any  mention  of  the  bud,  blos- 
som, or  leaf 

It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  the  kinds  of  Peaches,  as 
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clearly  and  accurately  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  might 
be  greatly  reduced.    The  difference  of  the  Stocks  upon  which 
they  are  worked,  and  the  diversity  of  climate,  of  soils,  aspects, 
and  seasons,  make  such  a  difference  in  the  colour,  size,  and 
flavour  of  the  fruit,  that  gardeners  are  thence  often  induced 
to  give  a  new  name  to  an  old  sort ;  and,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  it  is  still  no  less  true,  that  the  size,  colour,  appear- 
ance, and  even  flavour  of  the  fruit,  are  by  no  means  inM- 
lible,  nor  even  the  best  criterions  by  which  to  distinguish  the 
one  kind  from  the  other.     What  then  are  better  criterions  ? 
Certainly,  the  character  of  the  tree  in  general,  the  colour, 
size,  and  shape  of  the  bud,  and  particularly  of  the  blossom, 
and  of  the  leaves,  according  as  they  are  much  or  little  ser- 
rated, if  closely  attended  to,  are  less  fallacious  guides ;  but 
the  difference  in  these  particulars,  and  pointedly  so  among 
Nectarines,  is  so  very  trifling,  that  an  attentive  observation  of 
all  the  discriminating  points  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
a  person  to  distinguish  one  of  these  varieties  (if  varieties  they 
really  are)  from  the  other.     The  difference  of  the  taste  of 
fruit,  from  climate  alone,  must  be  very  manifest  to  any  one 
who  has  tasted,  from  the  common  walls,  the  same  kind  of 
each  about  London  and  at  Edinburgh.     The  four  degrees  dif- 
ference of  latitude  tell  strongly  in  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 
The  three  degrees,  or  nearly  so,  tell  also  between  Paris  and 
London ;   so  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  recognise  here 
several  Peaches  mentioned  by  Duhamel,  from  the  descrip- 
tion he  has  given  of  them.     But  if  we  go  into  the  south  of 
France,  or  of  Spain,  or  into  the  southern  provinces  of  North 
America,  we  shall  find  the  melting  Peach,  which  with  us  is 
far  superior  to  the  hard  one,  become  there  woolly  and  dry. 
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and  consequently  held  in  no  estimation  at  all ;  and  the  hard 
one,  which  adheres  closely  to  the  stone,  arrive  at  a  high 
flavour,  and  great  excellence,  though  these  last  will  scarcely 
ripen  at  Paris,  according  to  Duhamel,  who  speaking  of 
the  P^che  de  Pau,  says,  "  It  is  so  late  that  it  will  not  succeed 
"  with  us,  except  in  very  dry  and  warm  autumns."  And 
he  says  pretty  much  the  same  thing  of  the  Pavie  rouge  de 
Pomponne. 

The  following  are  the  ndes  by  which  each  kind  of  ftuit 
wiU  be  distinguished,  and  of  which  several  copies  were,  in  an 
early  part  of  the  season,  distributed  among  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  Fruit,  under  the  title  of "  Desiderata," 
But  every  possible  accuracy  of  description  must  be  of  Uttle 
avail,  to  enable  those  who  are  not  very  conversant  with  the 
subject,  immediately  to  know  one  kind  from  another,  unless 
accompanied  by  a  faithful  coloured  representation  of  the 
fruit  described :  and  in  this  particular  your  Committee  have 
been  very  fortunate,  having  received  the  greatest  assistance 
from  one  of  their  own  number,  Mr.  William  Hooker, 
whose  great  skill  in  his  profession,  and  whose  quickness  in 
seizing  the  true  characteristic  marks  of  each  tree  or  fruit, 
have  been  only  surpassed,  by  the  zeal,  and  dihgence,  which 
he  has  manifested  in  the  pursuit. 
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DESIDERATA. 

The  different  names  by  which  each  kind  of  fruit  is  known, 

either  about  London,  or  in  other  parts  of  England,  as  &r  as 

they  can  be  ascertained. 

Tree. — Description  of  it ;  if  of  vigorous  growth,  or  a  good 
bearer  in  general. 

Bud. — Colour,  size,  shape,  and  external  appearance  of  it. 

Blossom. — Size,  colour ;  if  early  or  late. 

Leaf. — Colour,  size,  shape ;  if  much  or  little  serrated. 

Fruit. — Shape,  colour,  size,  taste;  its  various  excellencies 
and  defects ;  its  general  time  of  ripening  about  London ; 
its  quaUties  and  appearances. 

Stone. — Size,  colour,  shape ;  if  adhering  to  the  flesh. 

Aspect,  Soil,  Disorders,  Defectstr— The  aspect  and  soil  that 
suit  it  best ;  if  recommendable  by  forcing ;  if  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  any  disorders  or  defects. 

Propagation. — The  best  mode  of  propagating  it. 
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XIV.  On  the  Prevention  of  the  Disease  called  the  Curl  in  the 
Potatoe.  By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  ^c. 
President. 

Read  Feb.  2,  1813. 

A  HE  rough  and  uneven  surface  of  the  leaf,  which  in  excess, 
indicates,  and  indeed  constitutes,  the  disease  called  the  Curl 
in  the  Potatoe,  appears  to  exist  in,  and  to  fomi  an  essential 
characteristic  of,  every  good  variety  of  that  plant ;  for  I  have 
never  found  a  single  variety,  with  perfectly  smooth  and 
polished  leaves,  which  possessed  any  degree  of  excellence ; 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  in  the  Horticultural  Trans- 
actions of  1810,*  that  the  rough  and  crumpled  state  of  the 
leaf  probably  originates  in  the  pretematurally  inspissated 
state  of  the  fluid,  in  the  firm  and  farinaceous  Potatoe.  Those 
varieties  are,  however,  generally  most  productive  and  grow 
with  the  greatest  luxiuiance,  of  which  the  leaves  are  smooth 
and  polished ;  and  this  point  tends  to  prove,  that  the  smooth 
leaf  is  a  more  perfect  and  efficient  organ  than  the  rough 
one ;  the  latter  indicating  some  degree  of  approximation  to 
disease. 

I  have  stated,  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions  of  1811,-t* 
that  I  obtained  a  second  crop  of  Potatoes  by  planting  those 
of  an  early  variety  in  the  same  soil  from  which  a  crop  of  the 
same  variety  had  been  taken,  in  the  month  of  July ;  and  that 
I  had  employed,  with  success,  the  tops  of  those  taken  up, 
with  green  fern  and  nettles,  as  manure.     But  I  found  the 

♦  See  Vol.  i.  page  191-  f  See  Vol.  i.  page  249. 
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tubers  produced  by  those  last  planted  to  be  much  more  soft 
and  watery,  when  boiled,  than  others  of  the  same  variety, 
and  consequently  much  inferior  in  value  for  every  culinary 
purpose ;  and  therefore,  these  were  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  in  the  last  spring.  I  inferred,  consistently  with  the 
hypothesis  I  adduced  in  the  Horticultural  Transaction  of 
1811,  that  the  organizable  matter  these  contained,  being  in 
a  less  firm  and  concrete  state,  would  prove  more  disposable, 
and  that  I  might  therefore  expect,  in  the  succeeding  season, 
plants  of  stronger  grovrth,  and  more  smooth  and  perfect 
foliage.  The  result,  in  every  respect,  coincided  with  my 
expectations ;  the  plants  presented  the  appearance  of  a  dif- 
ferent variety,  and  affi>rded  a  more  abundant  crop  and  larger 
tubers  than  I  had  ever  obtained  from  the  same  variety. 

This  experiment  was  confined  to  a  single  very  early  kind, 
which  had  previously  produced  partially  curled  leaves ;  but 
I  imagme  the  same  mode  of  management  will  prove  equally 
advantageous  with  other  varieties  which  shew  similar  indica- 
tions of  incipient  disease :  and,  as  every  improvement  in  the 
culture  of  this  plant,  which  can  add  to  the  produce  without 
increasing  the  expense,  is  of  importance  to  the  pubUc,  I  sub- 
mit the  preceding  account  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 

A  very  respectable  writer,  in  the  Memoirs  qf  the  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Society*  Mr.  Dicksok,  has  advanced 
an  hypothesis,  somewhat  di£ferent  from  mine,  respecting 
the  Curl  in  the  Potatoe :  he  conceives  it  to  originate  in 
debility  arising  fix)m  the  too  great  ripeness  of  the  tubers, 
and  in  the  parent  plant  having  too  much  expended  itself  in 
afibrding  blossoms  and  seeds,  as  well  as  tubers.     But  I  can 
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scarcely  accede  to  this  h3rpothesis9  because  I  do  not  think  it 
probable  that  a  plants  which  is  a  native  of  Virginia^  can  be 
over-ripened  in  the  climate  of  Scotland ;  and  because  those 
varieties,  which  never  afford  either  blossoms  or  seeds,  have, 
in  my  garden,  been  quite  as  subject  to  that  disease  as  others. 
Mr.  Dickson  has  stated  the  curious  &ct  (and  I  do  not  en* 
tertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  perfect  correctness),  that  a 
cutting  taken  from  the  extremity,  which  is  most  firm  and  &r 
rinaceous,  of  a  long,  or  kidney-shaped  Potatoe,  will  afford 
diseased  plants,  whilst  another  cutting,  taken  from  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  same  Potatoe,  will  produce  perfectly  healthy 
plants ;  but  I  do  not  attribute  this  to  the  greater  maturity  of 
the  buds  at  the  extremity,  than  at  the  opposite  end,  for  those 
nearest  the  parent  plant  are  really  the  oldest,  the  tuber  being 
formed  by  a  branch,  which  has  expanded  itself  laterally, 
instead  of  having  extended  itself  longitudinally.  Its  buds  are 
in  consequence  arranged  as  they  would  have  been  upon  the 
elongated  branch;  and  every  tuber,  in  its  incipient  state  of 
formation,  will  extend  itself  into  a  branch,  as  I  have  shown  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1809,*  provided  the  plant, 
to  which  it  belongs,  be  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  and  the 
current  of  ascending  sap  be  in  consequence  diverted  into, 
and  through  the  tubers.  Mr.  Dickson,  and  myself,  however, 
perfectly  agree  that  a  tuber,  or  part  of  one,  which  is  soft 
and  aqueous,  affords  a  better  plant  than  one  which  is  firm  and 
&rinaceous;  and  the  trifling  difference  of  opinion  between 
us,  being  purely  hypothetical,  is  of  no  importance. 

I  observed  that  the  crops  of  Potatoes,  which  I  raised  firom 
the  late  ripened  tubers  above-mentioned,  were  not  quite  so 

♦  Page  174. 
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early  as  others  of  the  same  variety;  but  I  attribute  this 
variation  in  the  periods  of  the  maturity  of  the  crops  solely 
to  different  degrees  of  luxuriance,  in  the  plants,  and  to  the 
encreased  size  of  the  tubers  in  the  one.  In  quality,  the  pro- 
duce of  both  was  the  same. 
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XV.  On  the  Culture  <^  the  Mulberry.  By  Thomas  Andrew 
Kkioht,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  ^c.  President. 

Read  Feb.  2, 1813. 

X  HE  Mulberry  has  not,  I  believe,  been  ripened  by  artificial 
heat  by  any  person  except  myself;  and  possibly  there  may 
not  be  many,  who  will  think  it  of  sufficient  value  to  deserve 
a  place  in  the  forcing-house.  It  is,  however,  a  much  finer, 
fiiiit  when  ripened  under  glass,  in  the  north  of  Herefordshire 
at  least,  than  in  the  open  air ;  and  in  the  still  colder  parts  of 
England  it  is  probably  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be 
ripened  at  all. 

I  have  stated  in  the  first  Volume  of  the  Horticultural 
Transactions,*  that  dwarf-trees  of  this  species  of  fiiiit,  which 
will  become  productive  at  three  years  old,  may  be  readily 
obtained  by  grafi;ing  a  young  stock,  by  approach,  with,  the 
bearing  branch  of  an  old  tree ;  and  I  have  subsequently 
gathered,  in  one  season,  more  than  twenty  dozen  Mulberries 
from  a  plant  not  three  feet  high,  and  growing  in  a  pot.  I 
have  since  had  reason  to  believe,  that  plants  which  will  bear 
fruit  at  three  years  old,  and  subsequently,  may  as  readily  be 
obtained  by  laying,  in  pots  raised  upon  poles  of  proper  length, 
parts  of  the  bearing  branches  of  old  trees ;  for  I  observe,  that 
plants,  which  I  thus  obtained  a  year  ago,  present  all  the 
characters  of  bearing  trees,  and  will,  I  entertain  very  little 
doubt,  affbrd  fiiiit  as  soon  as  those  obtained  by  grafting. 
Layers   of  the  most   luxuriant   wood  which  the  bearing 
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branches  produce,  afford  the  best  plants ;  but  the  wood  of 
the  Mulberry  tree,  of  almost  any  age,  will  emit  xoots  under 
proper  management. 

The  culture  of  this  fruit,  by  me,  under  glass,  has  been 
confined  to  plants  growing  in  pots ;  but  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  species  of  fi*uit-tree  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, produces  more  abundantly,  or  which  requires  less 
care.  Its  blossoms  set  equally  well  in  difierent  degrees  of 
heat,  and  the  same  continued  temperature,  which  will  ripen 
the  earlier  varieties  of  the  grape  in  the  end  of  July,  will  af- 
ford perfectly  ripe  Mulberries  early  in  June ;  and  a  tree  of 
the  latter  species,  when  fiiUy  loaded  with  fruit,  presents  at 
least  as  agreeable  an  object  to  the  eye,  as  many  plants,  which 
are  cultivated  as  ornaments  only.  It  is  not  subject,  under 
common  care,  to  any^^eal^  or  injury,  except  the  attacks 
of  the  red  spider ;  and;  ^  the  foliage  and  growing  firuit  of 
the  Mulberry  tree  are  not  at  all  injured  by  being  wetted 
every  evening  with  «]bear  water,  that  insect  can  never  prove 
a  very  formidable  en^ny  to  it. 
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XVI.  On  the  early  Puberty  cf  the  Peach  Tree.  By  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  ^c.  President. 

Read  March  2,  1813. 

J  T  was  asserted,  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
held  an  official  situation  in  New  South  Wales,  that  a  seedling 
Peach  Tree  in  that  climate,  had  produced  fruit  under  his 
care  when  it  was  only  sixteen  months  old,  without  having 
been  grafted.  The  silence  of  the  French  writers  upon  gar- 
dening, respecting  this  earliness  of  puberty  in  the  Peach 
Tree,  and  the  well  known  circumstance,  that  several  years 
generally  elapse  between  the  period  when  a  tree  first  springs 
from  seed,  and  that  in  which  it  becomes  capable  of  pro- 
ducing blossoms  and  fruit,  appear  to  have  induced  a  general 
disbelief  of  this  account,  which  was  mentioned  to  me,  by 
several  of  my  friends,  as  an  extravagant  and  ridiculous  false- 
hood; and  probably  I  should  too  readily  have  coincided 
with  them  in  opinion,  if  I  had  not  previously  noticed  several 
peculiar  circumstances  in  the  habits  of  seedling  Peach  Trees. 
I  had  observed  that  such  trees  continued  to  grow  as  long 
jas  the  weather  continued  favourable ;  and  that  their  leaves 
in  almost  every  succeeding  month,  assumed  a  more  mature 
and  improved  character ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  au- 
tumn, the  leaves  of  the  parent  and  seedling  trees,  did  not 
differ  much  from  each  other ;  and  such  seedling  trees,  though 
they  were  retained  in  small  pots  rill  they  were  eighteen 
month3  old,  and  subsequently  trained  against  a  wall  in  the 
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open  air,  and  ii\a  cold  aiid  late  situation,  produced  fruit 
when  only  three  years  old. 

I  therefore  thought  it  not  improbable  that,  with  the  aid  of 
glass  and  artificial  heat,  I  might  succeed  in  obtaining  fiiiit 
fi*om  trees  of  two  years  old;  and  not  impossible  that,  by  a 
peculiar  mode  of  pruning,  I  might  obtain  fiiiit  from  yearling 
trees,  though  the  want  of  sunshine  in  our  cUmate  did  not 
permit  me  to  entertiain  very  sanguine  hopes  of  success. ' 

Some  Peach  stones,  which  were  the  produce  of  trees  upon 
which  I  had  made  experiments  in  the  year  1811,  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  early  varieties  of  Nectarines,  were  intended 
to  have  been  placed  in  pots  in  a  hot-house,  m  the  beginning 
of  January  1812 ;  and  one  of  my  friends  (I  do  not  myself 
possess  a  hot-house)  had  offered  me  the  use  of  his  house  to 
accelerate  the  germination  and  growth  of  the  seedling  plants. 
I,  however,  found  the  hot-house  of  my  friend  so  much^  in- 
fested with  insects  of  various  kinds  that  I  did  not  choose  to 
risk  my  plants  in  it;  and  the  seeds  in  consequence  were 
not  subjected  to  the  influence  of  artificial  heat  till  the  middle 
of  February,  when  I  began  to  make  fires  in  iny  vinery. 
The  plants  appeared  above  the  soil,  early  in '  March ;  and 
they  were  kept  under  glass  during  the  whole  summer  and 
autumn ;  but  without  any  artificial  heat  being  applied  after 
the  end  of  May. 

Conceiving  that  Nature,  in  placing  the  age  of  puberty,  in 
treesi  so  distant  from  the  period  in  which  they  spring  from 
seed,  has  intended  chiefly  to  afibrd  the  plant,  in  this  interval, 
the  means  of  collecting  a  considerable  store  of  organizable 
matter,  before  the  expenditure  of  its  sap  commences  in  the 
production  of  blossoms  and  fiuit,  I  adopted  the  mode  of 
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pruning  and  culture  which^  consistently  with  my  theoretical 
opinions,  appeared  best  calculated  to  promote  that  object. 
The  leaves  being  the  organs  in  which  alone  I  believe  the  true 
sap  of  the  tree  to  be  generated,  as  many  lateral  shoots  were 
sufibred  to  remain  upon  each  plant,  as  could  present  their 
foliage  to  the  light  without  injuriously  interfering  with  each 
other ;  and  these  were  shortened,  whilst  very  young,  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  leaf;   and  the  buds  in  the  axillae  of  these 
leaves  were  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  became  visible ;  so 
that  whatever  portion  of  sap  these  leaves  nught  generate, 
none  might  be  uselessly  expended.    I  had  previously  proved, 
that  leaves,  \mder  these   circumstances,  will  promote  the 
growth  of  the  stem  between  themselves  and  the  ground;  so 
that  any  degree  of  tapemess  may  be  given  to  the  stem» 
almost  as  accurately  by  the  gardener,  in  proportioning  the 
quantity  and  position  of  the  foliage,  as  it  can  be   subse- 
quently given  to  the  lifeless  wood  by  the  plane  of  the  arti- 
ficer ;  and  I  calculated  that  the  true  sap,  which  would  be 
generated  by  the  leaves  upon  the  lower  parts  of  the  stem, 
and  lateral  shoots,  would  be  employed  in  feeding  the  roots ; 
whilst  a  portion  of  that,  which  would  be  generated  by  the 
foliage  near  the  summit  of  the  trees,  might  there  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  firuit  buds.     The  lateral  shoots  which 
were  emitted  near  the  tops  of  the  young  trees,  when  these 
bad  attained  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  were  in  con- 
sequence only  shortened,  the  buds  upon  them  being  left, 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  them  would  be  converted  into 
blossoms. 

The  pots  were  filled  with  the  green  turf  of  the  alluvial  soil 
of  a  rich  meadow,  which  substance  I  had  previously  employed 
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with  much  success  in  similar  experiments ;  and  the  pots  were 
three  times  changed  during  the  smnmer,  and  new  portions 
of  living  turf  added  at  the  same  periods. 

The  summer,  however,  proved  so  cold  and  cloudy,  that  I 
relinquished  aU  hopes  of  success,  proposing  to  repeat  the 
experiment  under  less  unfavourable  circumstances;  and  in 
consequence  the  artificial  heat,  which  I  had  intended  to 
employ  in  Autumn,  was  not  applied.  I  had  nevertheless,  the 
unexpected  pleasure  to  observe,  late  in  the  Autumn,  that 
three  of  the  seven  plants  which  had  been  the  subjects  of  my 
experiment,  had  formed  blossom  buds ;  and  these  buds  have 
subsequently  presented  so  vigorous  and  healthy  a  character, 
that  I  do  not  entertain  any  doubt  of  their  being  capable  of 
affording  fruit. 

The  narrative  of  the  Planter  of  New  South  Wales  was 
therefore,  I  conclude,  perfectly  correct ;  and  I  think  it  not 
improbable,  that  by  shortening  the  lateral  branches  of  his 
young  plant,  to  give  it  a  proper  form,  he  incidentally  adopted 
very  nearly  the  same  mode  of  pruning,  which  theoretical 
opinions  pointed  out  to  me,  as  the  best. 
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XVII.  Account  of  two  Apples,  and  a  Winter  Potatoe,  culti- 
vated in  Cornwall.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By 
Sir  Christopher  Hawkins,  Bart.  F.  R.  S.  ^c. 

Read  March  2,  1813. 

Dear  Sir, 

J[  BEG  you  will  do  me  the  fiivour  to  lay  before  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  a  few  cuttings  of  two  sorts  of  Apples  from 
Cornwall. 

The  one  called  the  Aromatic  Apple  is  said  to  have  been 
an  inhabitant  of  the  county  for  centuries,  though  Uttle  known 
out  of  it.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and  the  Apples  are 
among  the  best  and  the  latest  of  the  store  kinds.  The 
trees  generally  shew  marks  of  age  and  decay,  but  when 
cultivated  with  care,  or  on  new  stocks,  the  produce  is  large 
and  fine. 

The  other  cuttings  are  of  a  new  sort  of  Apple,  said  to  have 
been  discovered  about  ten,  or  fifteen  years  since,  by  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  cottage  garden,  near  Truro ;  who  having  pur- 
chased some  of  the  fiiiit,  afterwards  took  grafts  from  the  tree. 
It  goes  by  the  name  of  the  July  flower  Apple,  probably 
from  the  pleasant  smell  it  gives  out  when  cut.  The  fiiiit 
has  a  long  conical  shape,  and  is  of  a  yellowish  green  colour, 
with  red  towards  the  sun.  The  fragrance  of  the  smell  when 
cut,  and  the  excellence  of  the  flavour,  render  it  one  of  the 
best  of  modem  Apples.    The  eye  is  large  and  deep;  the  leaf 
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tenofarkably  long  and  narrow ;  the  shoots  very  liixuriant  and 
irregular,  and  not  easily  trained. 

The  Gentleman,  who  gave  me  the  cuttings  of  the  Aromatic 
Apple,  desired  me  to  notice  to  the  Society,  the  Potatoe,  in 
which  they  are  inserted,  as  it  is  the  Potatoe  that  is  univer- 
sally cultivated  for  winter  use  in  Cornwall,  and  from  its  excel- 
lent qualities,  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Society. 
This  winter  Potatoe  is  frequently  planted  in  the  same 
ground  that  has  borne  an  early  crop  of  Potatoes. 

It  is  the  practice  of  those  who  cultivate  Potatoes  in  Corn- 
waU,  to  get  fresh  seed  every  year,  or  every  other  year  from  a 
granite  soil,  well  knowing  that  the  great  increase  in  the  pro- 
duce, well  justifies  the  additional  trouble  and  the  expense. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  faithfrd  humble  servant, 

CtiiBiSTOPHER  Hawkins. 

SdAforcA,  1818. 
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XVIII.  A  Descr^tion  of  a  Fniit  Room.    In  a  Letter  to  the 
Secretary.     By  Mr.  Jqkn  Maker,  F.  H.  S. 

Read  Dec.  7,  1812- 

Sir, 

JL  HAVE  the  honour  to  send,  for  the  Horticultural  Society, 
the  plan  of  a  Fruit-room  which  I  have  found,  by  several 
years  experience,  to  be  very  useftil  in  preserving  fruit,  espe- 
cially Apples  and  Pears. 

Fig.  1.  is  an  upright  view  of  the  drawers. 

Fig.  2.  The  ground  plot  of  the  room. 

Fig.  3.  The  numbers  of  the  drawers,  with  a  space  opposite 
to  each,  for  inserting  the  name  of  each  fruit. 

The  lower  drawers  have  close  bottoms,  and  are  called 
sweating  drawers,  the  fruit  being  put  into  them,  as  soon  as 
gathered.  In  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  accordingly  as  I  find 
the  Apples  and  Pears  come  forward,  they  are  sorted,  and 
the  other  drawers  are  prepared  to  receive  them,  by  covering 
the  bottom  of  each  with  very  clean  wheat  straw,  thoroughly 
dried  and  ventilated.  The  bottom  of  these  drawers  is  made 
of  trellis  work,  see  Fig.  4. 

It  will  be  desirable  on  many  accounts,  that  this  Fruit-room 
should  be  on  the  ground  floor ;  and  both  the  door  and  win- 
dow should  have  slides,  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  in 
fine  weather ;  but  in  damp  days,  or  when  it  rains,  the  room 
should  bekept  closely  shut. 
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A  slate  and  pencil  should  hang  in  the  room,  divided  into 
seven  colunms,  on  which  may  be  registered,  what  fruit  is  de- 
Uvered  out  each  day  in  the  week. 

I  remain 

your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

John  Maher. 

Edmonton^ 
9,0ih  Novcmbery  1812. 
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XIX.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Pear  Tree.  By  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  E%q.  F.  R.  S.  ^c.  President 

Read  May  18,  1813. 

X  HE  Pear  Tree  exercises  the  patience  of  the  Planter  during 
a  longer  period  before  it  affords  firuit,  than  any  other  grafted 
tree,  which  finds  a  place  in  our  gardens ;  and  though  it  is 
subsequently  very  long  hved,  it  generally,  when  trained  to  a 
wall,  becomes  in  a  few  years  unproductive  of  fipuit,  except  at 
the  extremities  of  its  lateral  branches.  Both  these  defects  are, 
however,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  the  result  of  improper 
management ;  for  I  have  lately  succeeded  most  perfectly  in 
rendering  my  old  trees  very  productive  in  every  part ;  and 
my  young  trees  have  almost  always  afforded  firuit,  the  second 
year  after  being  graft;ed;  and  none  have  remained  barren 
beyond  the  third  year. 

In  detailing  the  mode  of  pruning  and  culture,  I  have 
adopted,  I  shall  probably  more  easily  render  myself  intelli- 
gible, by  describing  accurately,  the  management  of  a  single 
tree  of  each. 

An  old  St.  Germain  Pear  Tree,  of  the  spurious  kind,  had 
been  trained  in  the  fan  form,  against  a  north  west  wall  in  my 
garden,  and  the  central  branches,  as  usually  happens  in  old 
trees  thus  trained,  had  long  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
had  become  wholly  unproductive.  The  other  branches  afford- 
ed but  very  Uttle  firuit,  and  that  never  acquiring  maturity,  was 
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consequently  of  no  value ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  change 
the  variety,  as  well  as  to  render  the  tree  productive. 

To  attain  these  purposes,  every  branch  which  did  not 
want  at  least  twenty  degrees  of  being  perpendicular,  was 
taken  out  at  its  base ;  and  the  spurs  upon  every  other  branch, 
which  I  intended  to  retain,  were  taken  off  closely  with  the 
saw  and  chisel.  Into  these  branches,  at  their  subdivisions, 
grafts  were  inserted  at  different  distances  from  the  root,  and 
some  so  near  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  that  the  tree 
extended  as  widely  in  the  autumn,  after  it  was  grafted,  as  it 
did  in  the  preceding  year.  The  grafts  were  also  so  disposed, 
that  every  part  of  the  space  the  tree  previously  covered,  was 
equally  well  suppUed  with  young  wood. 

As  soon,  in  the  succeeding  summer,  as  the  young  shoots 
had  attained  sufficient  length,  they  were  trained  almost  per- 
pendicularly downwards,  between  the  larger  branches,  and 
the  wall,  to  which  they  were  nailed.  The  most  perpendicular 
remaining  branch  upon  each  side,  was  graft;ed  about  four 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  is  twelve  feet  high ; 
and  the  young  shoots,  which  the  grafts  upon  these  afforded, 
were  trained  inwards,  and  bent  down  to  occupy  the  space 
from  which  the  old  central  branches  had  been  taken  away ; 
and  therefore  very  Uttle  vacant  space  any  where  remained  in 
the  end  of  the  first  autumn.  A  few  blossoms,  but  not  any 
fruit,  were  produced  by  several  of  the  grafts  in  the  succeeding 
spring ;  but  in  the  following  year,  and  subsequently,  I  have 
had  abundant  crops,  equally  dispersed  over  every  part  of  the 
tree ;  and  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  such  an  exuberance  of 
blossom  as  this  tree  presents  in  the  present  spring.  Grafts  of 
eight  different  kinds  of  Pears  had  been  inserted,  and   all 
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afforded  fruit,  and  almost  in  equal  abundance*  By  this  mode 
of  training,  the  bearing  branches,  being  small  and  short,  may 
be  changed  every  three  or  four  years,  tiU  the  tree  is  a  century 
old,  without  the  loss  of  a  smgle  crop ;  and  the  central  part, 
which  is  unproductive  in  every  other  mode  of  training,  be- 
comes the  most  fruitfiiL  When  a  tree,  thus  trained,  has  per- 
fectly covered  the  wall,  it  will  have  taken  very  nearly  the 
form  recommended  by  me  in  a  former  communication,* 
except  that  the  small  branches  necessarily  pass  down  behind 
the  large.     I  proceed  to  the  management  of  young  trees. 

A  young  Pear  stock,  which  had  two  lateral  branches  upon 
each  side,  and  was  about  six  feet  high,  was  planted  against 
a  wall  early  in  the  spring  of  1810 ;  and  it  was  grafted  in 
each  of  its  lateral  branches,  two  of  which  sprang  out  of  the 
stem  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  others  at  its 
smnmit,  in  the  following  year.  The  shoots  these  grafts  pro^ 
duced,  when  about  a  foot  long,  were  trained  downwards,  as 
in  the  preceding  experiment,  the  undermost  nearly  perpen- 
dicularly, and  the  uppermost  just  below  the  horizontal  line, 
placing  them  at  such  distances,  that  the  leaves  of  one  shoot 
did  not  at  aU  shade  those  of  another.  In  the  next  year,  the 
same  mode  of  training  was  continued,  and  in  the  following, 
that  is  the  last  year,  I  obtained  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit, 
and  the  tree  is  again  heavily  loaded  with  blossoms. 

This  mode  of  training  was  first  applied  to  the  Aston-Town 
Pear,  which  rarely  produces  fruit  till  six  or  seven  years  after 
the  trees  have  been  grafted ;  and  from  this  variety,  and  the 
Cohnar,  I  have  not  obtained  fruit  till  the  grafts  have  been 
three  years  old. 

^  Horticultural  Transactions,  Vol.  L  page  79. 
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In  the  future  treatment  of  my  young  Pear  trees  it  is  my 
intention  to  give  them  very  nearly  the  form  of  the  old  tree  I 
have  described,  iii  every  respect,  except  that  these  will  neces- 
sarily stand  upon  larger  stems,  which  I  think  advantageous : 
and  I  shall  not  permit  the  existence  of  so  great  a  number  of 
large  lateral  branches.  In  both  cases  the  bearing  wood  will 
depend  wholly  beneath  the  large  branches  which  feed  it; 
for  it  is  the  influence  of  gravitation  upon  the  sap  which 
occasions  the  early  and  exuberant  produce  of  fruit. 

I  scarcely  need  add,  that  where,  in  old  trees,  it  is  not 
meant  to  change  the  variety,  nothing  more  will  be  necessary 
than  to  take  off  wholly  the  spurs  and  supernumerary  large 
branches,  leaving  every  blossom  which  grows  near  the  end 
of  the  remaining  branches,  or  that  the  length  of  the  depen- 
dent bearing  wood  must  be  different  in  different  varieties* 
The  Crassane,  the  Cohnar,  and  Aston*Town,  will  require  the 
greatest,  and  the  St.  Germain  probably  the  least  length. 
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XX.    On  the  Prwewtim  ^  Mildew  in  particuiar  Cme9.  By 
Thomas  Andrew  Kkioht,  E^.  F^R.S.^.  Prefiident. 

Read  May  4, 1813.  . 

1  H  E  little  pamphlet  upon  the  rust,  or  mildew,  of  wheat,  (or 
which  the  Public  are  indebted  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of 
the  venerable  Presid^it  of  the  Royal  Society,  afifords  much 
evidence  in  proof  that  this  disease  originates  in  a  minute 
species  of  parasitical  fungiJHS,  which  is  propagated,  like  oth^ 
^ants,  by  seeds :  and  the  evidence  adduced  would,  I  think, 
be  sufficient  to  remove  every  doubt  upon  the  subject,  were 
the  means  ascertained  by  which  the  seeds  of  this  species  of 
fimgus  are  conveyed  Groim  the  wheat*plants  of  one  season  to 
those  of  the  succeeding  year.  This,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  done ;  and  therefore  some  persons  still  retain  an  opinion 
that  the  Mildew  of  wheat  consists  only  of  preternatural  pro- 
cesses, which  spring  from  a  diseased  action  of  the  powers  of 
life  in  the  plants  themselves. 

An  hypothesis,  which  differs  little  from  this,  has  been 
published  in  the  present  year  respecting  the  dry  rot,  (Bo- 
letiLs  la4:rymansj  of  Timber.*  It  is  contended  that  the 
different  kinds  of  fungus,  which  appear  upon  decaying 
timber  of  different  species,  are  produced  by  the  remaining 
powers  of  life  in  the  sap  of  the  miseasoned  wood ;  and  that 
the  same  kind  of  living  organisable  matter,  which,  whilst  its 

•  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  vii.  page  33. 


pcmansk  renittned  perfect,  would  have  generated  an  oak- 
braadh,  vniJi,  when  debffitoted^  ^re  existence  to  a  species  of 
fiuigufik  But,  if  this  power  exists,  and  becomes  capable, 
during  its  rapid  declension,  of  deyiating  so  widely  from  its 
ori^al  mode  of  action,  the  species  of  fungucr  it  wouM  pro- 
duce, might  be  ^pected  to  become  successively*  more  feeble 
and  diminutive;  whereas  the  most  robust  and  gigantic  c£ 
the  whole  genii^,  the  3oleiu9  sqiMmosuSj  springs'  from  wood, 
when'  that  ia  in  its  last  stage  of  decay :  and  the  best  known, 
and  the  most  valuably  species  to  mankind;  of  tibis?  tribe  of 
{dants,  the  common  mushroom,  appeaitsh  as  obviously  to 
spring  from  horse-dung,,  under  fiivourable  circumstances,  aa 
any  species  of  the  same  tribe  appears  to  spring  from  deoom-* 
posing  wood,  without  the  previous  pres^ice  of  seeds.*  Yet 
it  can  scarcely  be  ccmtended  that  any  vital  powers,  oapobld 
of  armnging  the  delicate  organiwtion  of  a  muslnroom,  can 
exist  in  horse-duii^ ;  and  the  admisskni  of  any  such  power 
would  surely  lead^  to  the  most  extravagant  condusitms;  For, 
if  a  mass  of  horse-dung,  can  g^erate  a  mushroom,  it'  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that  a  nmss^  of  animal  matter,  an  old 
cheese,  may  generate  a  mite;  and  if  the  organs  of  a*  mite 
can  he  thus  formed,  there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing that  a  larger  mass  of  decomposing  animal  matter  might 
generate  an  elephant,  or  a  man. 

The  hypothesis,  therefore,  which  supposes  the  various 
species  of  fungus  to  spring  from  seeds,  appears  to  me  much 
the  least  objectionable ;  and,  if  the  minute  bodies,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  seeds  of  these  plants,  be  really  such, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  these  are  sufficiently 

♦  See  NiodPs  PcMwing,  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Gardener,  4th  Eid.  page  119. 
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numerous  to  account,  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  ubiquity  of 
the  plants  they  are  supposed  to  produce,  particularly  as  such 
apparent  seeds,  owing  to  their  excessive  Ughtness,  are  capable 
of  being  every  where  dispersed  by  winds. 

A  few  years  ago  I  raised  some  mushrooms  under  glass 
with  the  intention  of  collecting  and  subsequently  raising 
mushrooms  from  the  seeds  they  might  produce ;  and  I  then 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  number  which  would  be  afforded 
by  a  single  fructification ;  for  a  mushroom  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  fructification  of  the  plant,  though  it  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  plant  itself.     I  placed  thin  plates 
of  talc  under  a  very  large  mushroom  at  the  period  when  the 
minute  globular  bodies,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  seeds, 
first  began  to  be  disengaged  from  its  ^Us ;  and  I  endeavoured 
to  count  the  number  which  fell  during  each  successive  hour, 
within  the  narrow  field  of  a  very  powerfiil  lens.     The  labour 
to  my  eyes  was,  however,  so  severe,  that  I  was  unable  to 
count  with  any  considerable  degree  of  accuracy;  but  the 
number,  which  fell  from  a  single  mushroom,  within  the  suc- 
ceeding ninety-six  hours,  exceeded,  upon  the  lowest  calcula- 
tion I  could  make,  two  hundred  and  fifi;y  millions.    I  endea- 
voured to  ndse  mushrooms  from  these  seeds,  but  I  failed  to 
obtain  any  decisive  results;  for  though  I  readily  procured 
mushroom  spawn  by  mixing  such  seeds  with  unfermented 
horse-dung,  I  also  obtained  it  in  equal  abundance  in  some 
instances,  where  I  had  not  introduced  any  seeds. 

Immense  as  the  number  of  seeds  produced  by  a  single 
pinshroom  appears,  it  probably  is  not  much  greater  than 
that  which  a  ^ngle  plant  of  mildewed  wheat  would  afford ; 
and,  according  to  this  calculation,  a  single  acre  of  mildewed 
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wheat  would  probably  afford  seeds  sufficient  to  communicate 
disease  to  every  acre  of  wheat  in  the  British  empire,  under 
circumstances  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus :  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  single  acre  of  wheat,  since  the  pubUcation 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  pamphlet,  so  free  from  Mildew,  but 
that  it  would  have  afforded  seeds  enough  amply  to  supply 
the  adjoining  hundred  acres.  There  is  also  reason  to  beUeve, 
that  the  Berberry  tree  communicates  this  disease  to  wheat ; 
and  I  have  also  often  noticed  a  similar  apparent  parasitical 
fungus  upon  the  straws  of  the  couch  grass,  in  the  hedges  of 
com  fields. 

Neither  the  Mildew  of  wheat,  nor  any  other  kind,  can 
however,  I  think,  be  communicated  from  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  one  plant  immediately  to  those  of  another ;  very 
numerous  attempts  made  by  myself  to  succeed  in  experiments 
of  this  kind  having,  I  believe,  proved  wholly  abortive; 
though  I  once  fancied  that  I  had  succeeded  in  two  or  three 
instances.  I  am,  therefore,  much  inclined  to  beUeve  that 
the  parasitical  fungus,  which  occasions  every  disease  of  this 
kind,  enters  the  plant,  in  the  first  instance,  by  its  roots, 
though  it  may  probably  be  transferred  with  the  graft,  and 
possibly  by  a  bud,  from  one  fruit  tree  to  another :  and  if  the 
seeds  be  capable,  like  those  of  many  other  plants,  of  remain- 
ing soimd  a  considerable  time  beneath  the  soil,  or  in  other 
situations,  till  circumstances,  which  are  favourable  to  their 
growth,  occur,  the  abundant  appearance  of  the  Mildew,  or 
mushrooms,  may  be  accoimted  for  without  supposing  them 
to  be  generated  wholly  by  the  bodies  from  which  they 
immediately  spring. 

I  shall  not  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  Horticultural 


86  (h^fkifJ^ef^^nti^^^W^ 

SoQi^y  b^  dw^llua^  loBgei^  upon  the  primacy  ecmse  o£  th« 
varioui^  <jttseQ«e6  which  anse  eompxeh^uded  under  the  name  of 
Mildbw;;  hi«t  s^qU  proceed  to  the  uxam^wte  olbjeet  of  ib» 
preseQit(  mempk,  ^i^hiph  i»  te  potn^  out  tibe  ]»ecaia  by  which 
the  ii^juiioi)^  ^BS^et^  of  the  oomaion  white  Mildew  may  be,  in 
psuctieuhy  ea^es^  preiientedv 

The  siwQR^^  aod  ieMaediate  causes  of  tbis^  ^easci  and 
of  its;  copgeqers,  have  kmg  appeaned  te  me  to  be  the  want 
o^a  suHeieqit  supply  o^  ineiflture^  from  the  soil  with  esxeess 
of  humidity  in  the  aiiv  pai^ticularly  if  the  plants  be  exposed 
to  a  temperature  below  that  to  which  they  have  been 
aqcustoHied.  If  damp  and  cold  weather  in  July  succeed 
that  which  has  been  warm  and  bright,  without  the  interv^i- 
tion  qf  sujQicientr  n^n  to  moisten  the  ground  to  scmie  depth, 
the  wheat  c^op  is  generally  much  injured  by  Miltlew.  I 
suspect,  thatv  in  suoh,  cases,,  an  injurious  absorption  of  moifih 
tuire>  by  t^  lei^ves  askd  stmas  of  the  wheat  ^nts,  takes 
place ;.  and  I  hp.^^  pf0¥ed>  that  inder  similar  circumstances 
m^ch  water  will  be  absorbed  by  the.  leaves  of  trees,  and 
carried^  downwai?d«^  thmi^h  their  aibumous  substance; 
though  it  is  certainly  throu^  this  substance  that  the  sap  rises 
undca*  other  circumstances.  If  a  branch  be  taken  from  a 
t^ee  when  its.  leaves  are  maAure,  and  one  leaf  be  kept  con- 
stantly wet,  that  leaf  will  absorb  moisture  and  supply 
smother  leaf  below  it  upon  the  brancjb^  even  though  all 
communication  between  them  throi^h  the  bark  be  interr 
sected ;  and  if  a  similar  absorption  takes  place  in  the  straws 
of  wheats  or  the  stems  of  other  plants,  and  a  retrc^ade 
motion  of  the  fluids  be  produced,  I  conceive  that  the  asc^it 
of  the  true  sap  or  organizable  matter  into  the  seed  vessels 
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must  be  retarded,  and  that  it  may  become  the  food  of  the 
parasitical  plants^  which  tiien  o^y  may  ^ow  luxitriant  and 
iiijuiious. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  whether  ttue  or  fidse,  led  bw  te 
the  fbUowing  method  of  cultivating  the  pea  bte  in  the 
autumn,  by  which  my  taUe  has  always  been  as  ainmdanfiy 
siq^plied  during  the  months  of  Septe^bw  and  October  as  in 
June  and  July;  and  my  plants  have  heea  yety  nearly  as  free 
from  Mildew.  The  ground  xs  dug  m  the  usual  Way,  and  the 
spaces  which  will  be  occupied  by  the  ftiture  rows  are  well 
soaked  with  water.  The  mould  upon  each  side  is  then 
collected,  so  as  to  form  ridges  seven  or  eight  indhes  above 
the  previous  levd  of  the  ground^  and  these  are  well  wate]:^^  \ 
after  which  the  seeds  are  sowed,  in  single  rows,  along  the 
tops  of  the  ridgefi.  The  plants  very  sdcm  appear  above  the 
soil,  and  grow  with  much  vigout,  owing  to  the  great  depth 
of  the  soil,  and  abundant  moisture.  Water  is  given  rather 
profrisely  once  in  etery  week  or  nine  days,  even  if  the 
weather  proves  showery  \  but  if  the  ground  be  thoroughly 
drenched  with  water  by  the  autiunnal  rains,  no  fruther  trouble 
is  necessary.  Unda  this  mode  of  nlam^ment  the  plants 
will  remain  perfectly  gi'een  and  luxuriant  till  their  blossoms 
and  young  seed  vessek  are  destroyed  by  frost;  and  their 
produce  will  retain  its  proper  flavour,  which  is  always  taken 
away  by  MUdew.* 

The  pea,  which  I  have  always  planted  for  autumnal  crops, 
is  a  very  large  kind,  of  which  the  seeds  are  miich  shrivelledi, 

♦  One  of  the  most  experienced  and  close  observers  of  our  Society  (Mr. 
Dickson)  will  probably  recollect  having  seen  my  crops  of  peas  in  the  state  I 
have  described^  late  in  the  autumn,  in  my  ga^en  at  Elton. 
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and  which  grows  very  high :  it  is  now  very  common  in  the 
shops  of  London,  and  my  name  has,  I  believe,  been  generally 
attached  to  it.  I  prefer  this  variety  because  it  is  more 
saccharine  than  any  other,  and  retains  its  flavour  better  late 
in  the  autumn ;  but  it  is  probable  that  any  other  late  and 
tall-growing  variety  will  succeed  perfectly  well.  It  is  my 
custom  to  sow  a  small  quantity  every  ten  days  till  mid- 
summer, and  I  rarely  ever  fail  of  having  my  table  well 
supplied  till  the  end  of  October,  though  sometimes  a  severe 
frost  in  the  beginning  of  that  month  proves  fatal  to  my  later 
crops. 

The  Mildew  of  the  Peach,  and  of  other  fruit  trees,  pro- 
bably originates  in  the  same  causes  as  the  Mildew  of  the 
Pea,  and  may  be  prevented  by  similar  means.  When  the 
roots,  which  penetrate  most  deeply  into  the  soil,  and  are 
consequently  best  adapted  to  supply  the  tree  with  moisture 
in  the  summer,  are  destroyed  by  a  noxious  subsoil,  or  by 
excess  of  moisture  during  winter,  I  have  observed  the 
Mildew  upon  many  varieties  of  the  Peach  to  become  a  very 
formidable  enemy.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  a  deep  and 
fertile  dry  loam  permits  the  roots  to  extend  to  their  proper 
depth ;  and  where  the  situation  is  not  so  low  as  to  be  much 
infested  with  fogs,  I  have  found  little  of  this  disease :  and  in 
a  forcing  house  I  have  found  it  equally  easy,  by  appropriate 
management,  to  introduce  or  prevent  the  appearance  of  it. 
When  I  have  kept  the  mould  very  dry,  and  the  air  in  the 
house  damp  and  unchanged,  the  plants  have  soon  become 
mildewed;  but  when  the  mould  has  been  regularly,  and 
rather  abundantly  watered,  not  a  vestige  of  the  disease  has 
appeared. 
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It  inuat  \]je  con^sse^  tjiat  it  is  nqt  eaay  to  accpuQt,  at  ^j^ 
¥iew,;fpr  tlie  appearance  of  .this  djiseaae  under  some  of  ^l^e 
preceding  and  yaripus  other  circumstances,  if  it  be^producpd 
by  a  parasitical  plant  which  propagates  by  seeds ;  but  all  we 
.qver  ^e  of  tb^  jVlildc^w  is  simply  its  &uqtific^4on.:  .the  pjant 
itself,  if  it^be  one,  is  wholly  conce^L^  frppi  jpifr  f[^n;^;  ,^q^ 
it^may^coQBequeptly  be  transferred  ^om  piie  pl^t.to  ^nqtl^^r 
by  the  graft  or  bud,  and  never  become  \i9}\A^  ^ULthehealt)! 
of  the  tree  beco^ie  a^cted  by  o^l^er  causes.  I  cpuld  st;^^ 
some  cases  which  are  very  favourable  to  i\^\s  opinion,  fqr 
this  disease  appears  readily  to  be  commuojic^t^ed.by  a.grs^ 
to  another  tree,  when  that  grows  in  tlje  same  .gpil,  and  in 
similar  external  circumstances.  The  different  species  of 
minute  insects  which  feed  upon  tljie  bodies  oi,  pur  domesti^e 
cattle  are  scarcely  ever  seen,  and  neyer  ixyijripus  so  long  as 
the  larger  animals  retain  their  health  and  vigour ;  but  wh^ 
these  become  reduced  by  famine  or  disease,  the  insects  mul- 
tiply with  enormous  rapidity,  and  though  they  are  at  first 
only  symptomatic  of  disease,  they  ultimately  become  the 
chief  and  primary  cause  of  its  continuance.  The  reciprocal 
operation  of  the  larger  plant  and  the  Mildew  upon  each 
other  may  possibly  be  somewhat  similar. 

I  offer  the  preceding  opinions  merely  as  conjectures :  the 
hypothesis  I  have  chosen  has  led  me  to  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  in  particular  cases,  and  it  may  in  the 
same  way  lead  others :  and  I  therefore  venture  to  submit  it 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Horticultural  Society  without 
being  very  confident  of  its  truth.  If,  however,  the  countless 
millions  of  apparently  organized  bodies,  which  are  generated 
by  the  different  species  of  fungus,  be  not  seeds^  nature 
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appears  to  wander  widely  from  its  ordinary  path :  for  amidst 
all  its  bomidless  provision  and  exuberance,  it  does  not  ever, 
in  other  cases,  appear  to  labour  wholly  in  vain. 

P.  S.  Observing  that  the  Almond  trees,  roimd  the  metro- 
polis, are  likely  to  produce  a  considerable  crop  in  the  present 
year,  I  wish  to  recommend  stocks  of  this  species  for  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  to  the  attention  of  nurserymen,  as  likely  to 
counteract  the  disposition  in  some  varieties  of  the  Peach  to 
become  mildewed.  It  has  probably  other  quaUties  to  recom- 
mend it,  for  it  is  obviously  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Peach  than  the  Plum  is,  if  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  be  not, 
as  I  suspect  them  to  be,  varieties  only  of  the  common  Almond 
{Amygdalis  communis)  The  Almoiid  stocks  should  be  raised 
and  retained  in  the  nursery,  in  pots,  as  they  do  not  transplant 
well. 
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XXI.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Mulbeny,  and  on  forced  Straw- 
berries hearing  a  second  Crop.  By  John  Williams,  Esq^ 
qfPitniaston,  near  Worcester. 

Read  June  1,  1813, 

The  Mulberry,  although  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  earth,  accommodates  its  habits  so  much  to  our  climate, 
that  it  rarely  opens  its  foliage  till  the  severe  spring  frosts 
are  over,  and,  as  its  leaves  are  not  attacked  by  insects,  or 
injured  by  mildew,  or  sudden  heat,  it  affords  a  crop  of  fruit 
when  at  a  bearing  age  in  most  seasons.  The  fruit,  however, 
does  not  attain  that  size  or  richness  of  flavour,  when  ripened 
on  a  standard,  which  it  does  in  the  south  of  Europe.  But  it 
may  be  greatly  assisted  by  being  trained  to  a  south  or  west 
wall,  where  it  experiences  a  longer  and  warmer  summer. 
Cultivated  in  this  way,  it  will  grow  with  very  great  luxuriance ; 
but  it  requires  some  nicety  in  the  pruning,  or  it  will  not  bear 
fruit.  The  following  method  has  succeeded  in  my  garden 
for  several  years  past.  All  the  annual  shoots,  except  the 
foreright,  are  neatly  trained  to  the  wall,  and  these  last  must  be 
left  to  grow  till  towards  midsummer,  and  then  be  shortened 
about  one  third  of  their  growth  to  admit  light  to  the  leaves 
beneath.  By  the  end  of  August  the  foreright  shoots  will 
have  advanced  again,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  light,  and  they 
must  then  be  shortened  fiearer  to  the  wall  than  before.  In 
the  month  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  the  ends  of  the 
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terminal  shoots  should  be  pruned  away  down  to  the  first 
strong  bud  that  does  not  stand  foreright,  and  the  firont  shoots 
which  were  pruned  in  August,  must  also  be  shortened  down 
to  tt^o  or  thi*ee  eyes. 

tf  trailed  after  this  method  the  tree  will  aflbrd  fruit  the 
third  year  ;^  when  the  management  of  the  foreright  shoots 
must  be  somewhat  different.  These  should  now  be  shortened 
at  the  end  qf  the  month  qf  June  (ft  beginning  of  July^  so  as  to 
leave  one  leaf  only  beyond  the  fruit,  the  terminal  shoots 
being  nailed  to  the  wall  as  before,  and  lefl  without  sOiy 
summer  pruning ;  the  forerights  will  not  advance  any  furr 
ther,  as  their  nutriment,  will  go  into  the  fruit,  which,  when 
quite  ripe,  becomes  perfectly  black,  very  large,  and  highly 
saccharine. 

The  standard  Mulberry  receives  great  injury  by  being 
planted  on  grass  plats  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  fruit 
when  it  falls  spontaneously.  No  tree  perhaps  receives  more 
benefit  from  the  spade  and  the  dunghill  than  the  Mulberry : 
it  ought  therefore  to  be  frequently  dug  about  the  roots,  and 
occasionally  assisted  with  manure.  The  ground  under  the 
tree  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  throughout  the  summa*, 
particularly  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  as  the  reflected  light  and 
heat  from  the  bare  siu&ce  of  the  soil  is  thus  increased ;  mor# 
eq>ecially  if  the  end  branches  are  kept  pruned,  so  as  not  to 
bower  over  too  near  to,  and  shade,  the  ground.  The  fruit  is 
also  very  fine  if  the  tree  is  trained  as  an  espaUer,  within  the 
reflection  of  a  south  wall  or  other  building.  If  a  wooden 
trellis  were  constructed  with  the  same  inclination  as  the  roof 
of  a  forcing-house,  fronting  the  south,  and  raised  about  six 

*  The  trees  being  such,  when  planted,  I  conclude,  as  the  nurseries  affiird.  Ssci. 
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feet  from  the  ground,  leaving  the  soil  with  the  same  inclina- 
tion as  the  trellis,  a  tree  ta*ained  on  it  would  receive  the  solar- 
influence  to  great  advantage,  and  would  probably  ri{>en  its 
fruit  much  better  than  a  standard. 


FORCED  STRAWBERRIES. 

It  is  not  generally  known  to  gardeners  that  the  plants  of  the 
Scarlet  Strawberry^  after  afibrding  a  crop  of  fruit  in  the  hot 
house  early  in  the  luring,  if  careftdly  removed  out  of  the  pot« 
or  boxes,  and  placed  in  the  open  ground,  will  yield  another 
crop  of  fruit  m  September.  This  second  crop  is  very  abun- 
dant, the  warm  rains  of  July  and  August  proving  highly 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  fruit ;  and  as  there  is  no 
other  Strawberry  to  be  had  at  this  season  of  the  year,  except 
the  Alpine,  the  addition  -of  the  Scarlet  makes  a  pleasing 
variety  in  the  dessert. 
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XXII.  Some  Account  of  the  Chiogenes  Serpyllifolia,  or  Snow- 
berry,  a  Fruit  nearly  allied  to  the  Cranberry.  By  Richard 
Anthony  Salisbury,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  S^c.  Secretary. 

Read  Dee.  6, 1813. 

Gaultheria  Serpyllifolia.  Pursh  FL  North.  Amer.  1  .p.  283. 
1. 13.  Vaccinium  Hispidulum.  Michana  FL  Bor-Atner.p.  228. 
t.  23.  Kalm  Res.  Z.p.  37.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  2.  p.  500.  excltms 
synonymis.  Oxycoccus  Hispidulus.  Per.  Syn.  1.  j9.419.  Arbutua 
Thymifolia.  Soland.  in  Hort  Kew.  1.  ed.  2.p.  72.  Arbutus  Fili-^ 
jbrmis.  Lamarck  in  Encycl.  Bot.  I.  p.  228. 

This  trailing  plant,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  in  July  last,  with  ripe  fruit  upon 
it,  differs  so  materially  from  those,  to  which  it  is  allied,  as 
to  constitiite  a  distinct  genus ;  and  I  have  named  it  Chio- 
geneSy  or  Snowherry^  from  the  colour  of  its  berries,  as  well 
as  from  its  flowering,  in  its  native  land,  soon  after  the  snow 
is  melted. 

In  the  first  edition  of  Hortus  Kewensis,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Dr.  John  Fothergill  about  1776; 
but  it  was  in  this  country  long  before,  and  given  to  him  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Laycock,  one  of  his  quaker  friends,  and 
my  maternal  grandfather ;  who  received  it  as  early  as  1760 
from  Nova  Scotia,  and  who  cultivated  it  in  his  garden  at 
Shawhill,  near  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  produced  fruit 
abundantly. 
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It  was  there  planted  under  a  north  stone  wall,  shaded 
behind  by  high  trees,  in  a  border  of  sandy  peat,  taken  troixL 
Skir-coat  Moor  adjoining ;  and  it  succeeded  pretty  well  nearly 
in  a  similar  situation  at  Chapel  Allerton,  during  the  eighteen 
years  of  my  residence  at  that  place,  often  ripening  its  ber* 
ries;  but  they  being  little  esteemed,  I  only  preserved  a 
patch  of  it  as  a  rare  plant. 

The  flavour  of  the  fruit,  however,  is  exceedingly  agreeable 
to  some  persons;  being  strongly  perfumed  hke  Eau  de  Noyau, 
or  Bitter  Almonds,  and  mixed  with  a  pleasant  acid.  J  now 
regret  that  I  never  tried  the  berries  baked  with  sugar  in  a 
tart :  if  gathered  before  they  are  too  soft,  they  may,  no 
doubt,  be  preserved  in  bottles,  like  Cranberries,  and  possibly 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  winter  fruits  of  that  sort. 

MicHAux,  in  his  work  above  quoted,  informs  us  that 
this  plant  grows  wild  in  the  Cypress  swamps;  and  long 
before  his  work  was  published,  finding  it  mixed  with  Sphag- 
nuniy  in  the  package  of  some  Zizania  plants,  sent  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  when  he  began  to  cultivate  that  aquatic 
grass,  I  concluded  that  it  delighted  in  a  very  moist  situation. 
Several  roots  of  it  were  accordingly  removed  to  the  edge 
of  the  pond  at  Chapel  AUerton,  among  Pinguicula  Vulgaris, 
Anagallis  TeneHa,  and  other  aquatics;  yet  those  plants 
never  throye  so  well  in  that  wet  situation,  as  the  original 
patch  brought  from  ShawhiU,  where  the  soil,  though  not  dry, 
was  certainly  not  wet ;  but  it  was  completely  shaded  from  the 
sun,  and  consisted  of  pure  sandy  peat,  such  as  that  in  which 
Ericas  delight.  The  climate  of  Shawhill,  however,  is  very 
cold  and  damp,  being  near  the  high  mountains  which  se- 
parate Yorkshire  from  Lancashire,  as  well  as  covered  with 
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wood ;  which  it  is  now  well  ascertamed.enoreases  the  mois- 
ture of  any  place  exceedingly ;  and  the  earlier  Peaches  and 
Neetannes  will  hardly  ripen  there  till  October. 

The  trailing  stems  of  the  Snowberry  throw  out  roots  as 
they  lie  upon  the  ground,  very  like  those  '  of  the  American 
Cianberry ;  and  if  all  annual  weeds  and  grasses  are  pulled 
up  by  the  hand  as  they  spring  up,it  willbeirather'baiefitted 
than  injured  by  the  mosses,  which  soon  cover  the  surfiice  of 
^uch  soil,  when  kept  modoatelydamp  and  in  the  shade. 

In  the  vicinity  of  London,  it  is  cultivated  with  great  suc- 
cess by  our  worthy  meml^r,  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  of  Little 
Chdsea,  in  whose  nursery  it  produces  fruit;  also  by  Mr. 
LoDDiGEs,  of  Hackney:    and  by  Messrs.  Malcolms,   of 
Kensington. 

The  American  Cranberry,  from  what  I  lately  observed  in  a 
nursery  at  Bath,  may  also  be  cultivated  very  successfully  in 
situations  not  positively  wet,  if  only  planted  in  bog  earth, 
which  retains  moisture  longer  than  any  other  soil ;  for  a  few 
plants,  even  in  pots,  which  bad  stood  some  time  neglected 
under  a  hedge,  so  that  their  branches  were  matted  tegethw, 
produced  a  plentifril  crop. 
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XXIIL  On  the  Culture  qfthe  Shallot,  and  some  other  bulbous- 
rooted  Plants.  By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  ^c.  President. 

Read  December  6,  1813. 

Xhe  habits  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  of  different  species, 
relatively  to  the  depths  to  which  they  naturally  retire  beneath 
the  soil,  admit  of  much  variation,  some  occupying  its  sur&ce, 
and  others  descending  considerably  beneath  it.  These  cir- 
cumstances do  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  attended 
to,  and  injurious  consequences  have  probably  been  the  result, 
in  many  cases. 

I  have  been  led  to  adopt  this  opinion,  and  to  make  the 
experiments,  which  are  the  subject  of  this  communication, 
by  a  complaint  of  my  gardener,  that  the  greater  part  of 
his  crops  of  Shallots  had,  during  several  years,  generally 
become  mouldy  and  perished  :  and  I  found,  on  enquiry,  that 
the  same  thing  had  very  often  occurred  in  other  gardens  of 
the  vicinity.  The  bulbs  had  in  all  cases  been  planted,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  difierent  writers  upon  Horticulture, 
two  or  three  inches  beneath  the  soil ;  and  to  this  cause  I 
attributed  their  fidlure. 

A  few  bulbs  of  this  species,  which  were  divided,  as  far  as 
practicable,  into  single  buds,  were  therefore  planted  upon 
the  surfece  of  the  ground,  or  rather  above  it,  some  very  rich 
soil  having  been  placed  beneath  them,  and  the  mould  having 
been  raised  on  each  side  to  support  them,  till  they  should 
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become  firmly  rooted.  This  mould  was  then  removed  by 
the  hoe  and  watering-pot,  and  the  bulbs  in  consequence 
were  placed  wholly  out  of  the  ground.  The  growth  of  these 
plants  now  so  closely  resembled  that  of  the  common  onion, 
as  not  to  be  readily  distinguished  from  it ;  till  the  irregula- 
rity of  form,  resulting  from  the  numerous  germs  within  each 
bulb,  became  conspicuous.  The  forms  of  the  bulbs,  however, 
remained  permanently  different  from  all  I  had  ever  previously 
seen  of  the  same  species^  being  much  more  broad,  and  less 
long ;  and  the  crop  was  so  much  better  in  quality,  as  well 
as  much  more  abundant,  that  I  can  confidently  recommend 
the  mode  of  culture  adopted  to  the  attention  of  every 
gardener. 

A  few  experiments  similar  to  the  preceding  were  made 
upon  bulbs  of  the  Oriental  Hyacinth.  Some  of  these  were* 
planted  in  the  ordinary  method  beneath  the  soil,  and  others 
wholly  above  it,  the  mould  being  raised  upon  each  side  to 
cover  them,  and  subsequently  taken  away ;  and  I  found  that 
those  under  the  latter  mode  of  culture  flowered  most  strongly 
and  in  every  other  respect  succeeded  best.  A  compost, 
of  great  richness,  formed  of  matter  collected  just  without 
the  gate  of  my  fold-yard,  and  probably  consisting  of  nearly 
equal  parts  of  earth  and  cow-dung,  by  weight  (if  each  sub- 
stance had  been  perfectly  dry),  appeared  to  be  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  this  plant ;  which  expends  much  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time  in  the  production  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  retains  its  foliage  only  a  short  time  afterwards,  and 
therefore  probably  requires  more  nutriment  than  it  can 
generally  obtain  under  the  ordinary  modes  of  culture.  It  is 
true  that  this,  and  some  other  bulbous-rooted  plants,  protrude 
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their  leaves  and  flowers  ad  strongly,  when  supplied  with  water 
only,  as  when  growing  in  good  soil :  but  this  groveth  is  chiefly 
germination  only,  and  during  this  process,  in  which  the 
organs  of  the  plant  are  merely  formed  out  of  matter  previ* 
ously  assimilated,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  single 
particle  of  new  matter  be  ever  vitally  united  to  it. 

A  plant,  of  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  the  Oriental  Hya- 
cinth, which  had  been  made  to  blossom  with  water  only 
was,  at  my  request,  put  into  my  hands  in  the  last  spring,  just 
when  its  blossotns  had  begun  to  lose  their  beauty.  Those  were 
immediately  taken  off,  but  the  stem  was  suffered  to  remain, 
and  the  plant  was  removed  from  the  bottle  of  water,  in  which 
it  grew,  into  a  pot  sufficiently  deep  to  receive  its  roots.  A 
quantity  of  the  rich  compost  above-mentioned  was  then,  in 
successive  portions,  put  into  the  pot,  and  washed  in  amongst 
the  roots ;  whidi  were  kept  properly  separated  from  each 
otlier.  The  bulb  itself  remained  wholly  out  of  the  soil^  with 
which  it  was  not  in  contact,  a  thin  layer  of  light  and  dry 
sandy  loam,  intervening  between  it  and  the  rich  soil ;  and 
the  bulb  was  ako  thinly  covered  with  the  same  material.  As 
the  roots  of  the  plant  had  been  accustomed  to  Uve  in  water, 
the  compost  in  the  pot  was  at  first  kept  very  wet ;  and  the 
quantity  of  water  subsequently  given  was  lessened  very  gra- 
dually ;  and  as  its  leaves  had  been  little  exposed  to  light,  it 
was  retained  under  glass  till  the  leaves  perished.  The  bulb 
was  then  examined,  and  was  found  as  solid,  and  apparently 
as  perfect,  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  germinated,  as 
well  as  ultimately  only  grown,  in  a  rich  soil.  The  water  in 
this  case  occasioned  the  extension  of  the  roots,  and  the 
developement  of  the  leaves,  and  thus  was  instrumental  in 
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forming  organs  capable  of  collecting  and  assimilating  new 
matter;  but  exclusive  of  some  impurities  it  contained,  it 
probably  had  not  given  a  particle  of  organizable  matter  to 
the  plant.  The  formation  of  organs,  and  the  action  of  those 
organs  when  formed,  must  not  therefore  be  confounded^  as 
has  generally  been  done,  and  constantly  by  chemists  who 
have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  action  of  the  leaves  upon 
the  surrounding  air ;  and  hence  appear  to  have  arisen  the 
confused  and  contradictory  results  of  their  experiments. 

I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  management  by  which 
bulbous  roots  of  different  kinds,  acquire  so  much  greater  per- 
fection in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  gardeners,  than  in  those  of 
our  own  countrymen :  but  I  suspect  that  the  Dutch  gardeners 
employ  subsoils  of  very  great  depth  and  richness,  with  which 
the  bulbs  are  prevented  coming  into  contact  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  thin  layer  of  dry  sand,  with  which  substance  they 
may  be  also  ttinly,  or  only  partially,  covered ;  and  I  am  in 
part  led  to  adopt  this  opinion,  by  observing  the  similarity  of 
character  in  the  external  membranes  of  their  bulbous  roots, 
and  of  those  of  the  Shallots,  which  had  been  wholly  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air. 
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XXIV.  An  Account  qf  a  new  Strawberry,    In  a  Letter  to 
the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  Michael  Keens, 

Read  February  1, 1814. 
Sir, 

JlIaving  been  for  many  years  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  every 
thing  connected  with  Horticulture,  which  is  also  my  occu- 
pation, the  desire  of  communicating  whatever  may  have 
occurred  in  a  long  practice,  apparently  beneficial  to  society 
in  general,  urges  me  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  lines  on  the 
subject  of  a  new  Strawberry,  difierent  specimens  of  which  I 
had  the  honour  of  exhibiting  to  the  Horticultural  Society  last 
season. 

Having  fi^equently,  in  the  course  of  many  years  practice, 
observed  the  deterioration  of  several  kinds  of  firuit,  when 
propagated  in  the  usual  ways  by  slips,  buds,  cuttings,  scions, 
or  division  of  the  parent  root,  I  have  for  a  considerable  time 
employed  myself  in  raising  new  varieties  fi'om  seed,  which 
has  been  not  only  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  me,  but 
also  very  profitable  in  my  profession. 

About  the  year  1806  I  raised,  as  usual,  a  great  many 
Strawberries  firom  seed;  and  the  seed  I  sowed  at  that  time  was 
that  of  the  large  white  Chili  Strawberry.  The  produce  of  a 
numerous  progeny,  thus  obtained,  was  in  general  white,  and 
by  no  means  well-flavoured;  one,  however,  among  them 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  letter,  attracted  my  notice,  as 
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very  different  from,  and  far  superior  to  all  its  companions ; 
and  the  next  year  it  ftdly  justified  the  preference  I  had  given 
it.  The  growth  of  the  plant  is  free  and  vigorous,  the  stalk, 
as  must  have  been  observed  by  the  specimens  presented 
last  year  to  your  Society,  erect,  stronger,  and  more  able 
to  sustain  the  fruit  than  those  of  any  other  kind  known, 
which  alone  would  give  it  a  decided  superiority  over  others 
in  wet  weather.  The  shape  of  the  fruit  is  round,  like  its 
parent,  the  Chili  Strawberry :  and  its  colour  being  of  a  very 
fine  deep  crimson,  gives  a  richness  to  its  appearance,  fiir 
above  that  of  any  other  kind.  The  seeds  project  consider- 
ably and  defend  it  from  bruises,  which  preserves  the  fine 
bloom  upon  the  fruit,  and  rendeiip  it  by  for  the  most  pcnrt- 
able,  as  it  is  the  most  beauliftd  fruit  of  its  kind. 

I  am.  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

MICHAEL  KEENS. 

hUwwth,  Jan.  10,  1814. 


Note  by  the  Secretary. 

The  flavour  of  the  specimens  of  this  Strawberry  which  were 
brought  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  was  not  high ;  but  its 
great  beauty,  and  the  probability  of  its  being  useftd  in  the 
London  market,  have  induced  the  Council  to  publish  a  figure 
of  it.    It  has  been  called  the  Imperial  Strawberry. 
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XXV.  A  List  of  Apples  and  Pears,  of  which  Specimens 
were  exhibited  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  2d  of 
November  1813,  with  some  Remarks  on  them.  By  Mr.  John 
M AHER,  F.  H.  S. 

Read  Feb,  1,  1814. 
APPLES. 


♦Shepherd's  Seedling. 
*Flushmg  Pippin. 
♦Northern  Reinette. 
♦French  Rebel. 
Old  Nonpareil. 
New  Scarlet  Nonpareil. 
Hall  Door  Apple. 
Transparent  Pippin. 
North's  New  Scarlet  Pippin. 
Wood's    New     Transparent 

Pippin. 
Feam's  Pippin. 
Kirke's  Incomparable. 
Warwickshire  Pippin. 
Kirke's  Admirable. 
Nonsuch. 

Old  Golden  Pippin. 
Two  Year  Apple. 
♦Grey  Leddington. 
Lemon  Pippin. 
Orange  Pippin. 


♦Bell's  Apple. 

Aromatic  Pippin. 

Sack  Apple. 

New  Nonpareil. 

New  Golden  Pippin. 

Winter  Pearmain. 

Green  Harvey. 

Priestley's  Redstreak. 
♦Newbold's  Duke  of  York. 
♦Strawberry  Pippin. 

Newtown  Pippin. 

Margil. 

Stone  Pippin. 

Hayward's  Bur-knot,  or 
Gloucestershire  Creeper. 

Northern  Apple. 

Kitchen  Reinette. 

Cowririg's  Queening. 

Norfolk  Beaufin. 

Bernard's  Baker. 

Kirke's  Baker. 
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PEARS, 

Gansell's  Bergamotte.  Bon  Chreti^i. 

Crassane.  Swan's  Egg. 

Brown  Beurr6.  Paddington  Pear. 

Grey  Beurre.  Uvedale*s  St.  Germain. 

Chaumontel.  Cadillac. 

Colmar.  D'Auche. 

Of  the  above  list,  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  good 
keepers,  and  many  of  them  highly  deserving  cidtivation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  trees  which  produced  the  fruit 
exhibited,  were  transplanted  at  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age; 
pruning  the  branches  exceedingly,  and  applying  clay-balls 
to  their  strongest  shoots,  as  I  have  already  recommended.^ 

The  Scarlet  Nonpareil  is  known  by  many  gardeners  now 
living  to  have  Been  raised  about  forty  years  ago  in  the  garden 
of  a  public  house  at  Esher,  in  Surry,  from  whence  the  late 
Mr.  Grimwood  first  obtained  it. 

The  Gloticestershire  Creeper  produces  good  fruit  for  the 
dessert,  and  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  being  of  the 
Bur-knot  tribe,  but  very  different  to  the  common  Bur-knot. 

The  Warwickshire  Pippin  approaches  closely  to  the  Gol- 
den Pippin,  but  is  flatter,  and  is  excellent  from  October  to 
January. 

Norths  New  Scarlet  Pippin  is  so  valuable  a  fruit,  that  I 
strongly  recommend  it.  It  is  excellent  to  eat,  of  a  beau- 
tiful colour,  and  may  with  care  be  preserved  in  prime  order 
to  the  end  of  February  or  March,  if  not  gathered  too  soon. 

*  Horticultural  Transactions,  Vol.  i.  page  237* 
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Woodi  New  Transparent  Pippin  resembles  the  last  men- 
tioned, but  is  spotted.  It  bears  most  abundantly,  and  was 
raised  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Wood,  nurseryman, 
of  Huntingdon,  from  seeds  of  the  Golden  Pippin. 

The  Crassane  Pear  succeeds  best  at  Edmonton  on  ah 
east  wall,  keeping  better,  and  never  cracking,  as  it  does  on 
west  and  south  aspects. 
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XXVI.  Remarks  on  the  Verdelho  Grape  of  Madeira.    By 
JoRisK  Williams,  Esq.  of  Pitmaston,  near  Worcester. 

Read  February  1,  1814. 

Xhe  celebrated  white  wine  obtained  from  the  Island  of 
Madeira,  and  known  by  the  name  of "  Madeira  Wine,"  is 
miderstood  to  be  produced  from  a  mixture  of  several  Grapes, 
but  the  Verdelho,  pronounced  by  the  natives  Verdellto,  is 
the  Grape  which  is  said  to  prevail  most  in  the  vineyards 
that  are  peculiarly  famous  for  yielding  the  best  wine. 

I  procured  cuttings  of  this  vine,  with  some  others,  from 
Madeira,  about  seven  years  ago.  It  grows  with  great  vigour 
in  a  vinery,  and  is  remarkably  productive  of  fruit,  frequently 
giving  three  bunches  on  a  shoot.  As  it  does  not  form  a 
large  bunch,  it  will  probably  not  be  thought  deserving  of 
culture  in  this  coimtry,  except  by  those  who  are  curious  in 
the  flavour  of  their  Grapes.  The  berry  is  small,  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  many  very  small  berries  without  seeds  are  usually 
interspersed :  these  being  cut  out  with  scissars  will  much 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  bunch. 

The  fruit  is  very  acid  till  it  arrives  at  the  last  stage  of 
maturity,  when  the  berries  become  of  a  fine  amber  colour, 
and  of  a  very  rich  saccharine  flavour.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
this  Vine  will  succeed  in  favourable  situations  on  the  open 
wall,  especially  where  the  soil  is  light,  dry,  and  shallow ; 
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but  in  a  deep  highly  manured  soil,  it  will  run  too  much  into 
wood  and  foliage. 

The  leaf  is  very  thick,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  resists 
the  autumnal  frosts  somewhat  longer  than  the  Chasselas,  and 
many  other  kinds ;  and  will  therefore,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  our  seasons,  afford  protection  to  the  fruit  till  towards  the 
end  of  October. 
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XXVU.  On  the  Cultivation  qf  the  Vine  in  Forcing  Houses^ 
with  Observations  on  Forcing  Peaches.  By  John  Wil- 
liams, Esq.  qf  Pitmaston,  near  Worcester. 

Read  February  1,  1814. 

X  HE  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  having 
expressed  their  approbation  of  the  flavour  of  the  Grapes  I 
submitted  to  their  judgment  last  autumn,  I  am  induced  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  management  of  the  vinery,  with 
the  view  of  improving  the  quahty  of  the  fruit. 

There  are  some  circumstances  attending  the  state  of  vege- 
tation in  forcing  houses,  not  sufficiently  attended  to  by  the 
generality  of  gardeners,  a  strict  attention  to  which,  however, 
is  absolutely  indispensable  for  obtaining  good  fruit. 

When  a  Vine  is  planted  in  a  forcing  house,  it  receives  an 
increase  of  warmth  from  the  solar  influence  operating  upon 
the  confined  internal  air,  or  from  artificial  heat  communi- 
cated by  the  flues,  or  conjointly  from  both  these  sources. 

In  each  case,  when  the  fohage  is  expanded,  a  large  por- 
tion of  moist  vapour  is  given  out  from  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves,  and  becomes  mixed  with  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the 
house. 

Plants  will  not  only  hve,  but  grow  with  greater  rapidity 
than  ordinary,  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  if  the  moisture  do 
not  exceed  certain  bounds.  Under  these  circumstances, 
however,  the  annual  shoots  become  large,  soft,  and  spongy. 
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and  the  firuit,  notwithstanding  it  may  have  a  promising  ap* 
pearance,  will  prove  watery  and  insipid. 

A  dry  atmosphere  produces  effects  the  reverse  of  these, 
the  growth  here  is  slower,  the  wood  is  of  a  more  compact 
texture,  and  the  fruit,  when  it  arrives  at  maturity,  attains  a 
rich  saccharine  flavour. 

The  flavour  of  fruit  seems,  therefore,  to  depend,  in  great 
measure,  on  the  quantity  of  water  daily  evaporated  from 
the  leaves.  Hence  the  superior  strength  of  the  wines  made 
in  the  warm  dry  province  of  La  Mancha,  in  Spain,  when 
compared  with  those  of  Portugal.  It  is  from  this  cause  also, 
that  Vines  growing  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  where  they  experience  more  ventilation,  yield 
richer  Grapes,  and  make  better  wine,  than  when  cultivated 
in  the  neighbouring  valleys ;  in  the  latter  situation,  however, 
they  experience  greater  warmth,  and  the  fruit  arrives  sooner 
at  maturity. 

The  experienced  Horticulturist  in  this  country  knows  that 
every  kind  of  fruit  which  is  suflBiciently  hardy  to  succeed  in 
the  open  air,  on  standard  trees,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Apricots, 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  is  of  inferior  size,  but  much  better 
flavoured,  than  when  trained  to  a  wall,  owing  to  the  more 
perfect  exposure  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  to  the  effi^cts  of 
light  and  ventilation.    I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  injury 
which  some  varieties  of  Grapes,  habitants  of  warm  dry  cowir 
tries,  sustain  in  our   hot-houses,  during  a  continuance  of 
damp  and  cool  cloudy  weather,  is  owing  to  the  accumula- 
tion  of  water  in  the  vessels  of  the  leaves  and  green  fruit; 
for  I  have  frequently  remarked,  that  an  increase  of  ventila- 
tion during  such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere,  will  ofl;en  pre- 
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vent  the  injury,  particulariy  if  a  little  wannth  be  given  at  the 
same  time  by  the  flues.  Perhaps,  instead  of  the  deep  ridi 
composts  in  which  our  Vines  are  commonly  planted,  if  we 
were  to  substitute  a  Ught  soil,  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  deep,  mixed  with  stones,  or  old  mortar  rubbish,  we 
should  succeed  better  with  the  principal  Summer  and  Au- 
tumnal crops  of  Grapes.  Vines  planted  in  a  soil  of  this 
description  will  not  grow  with  such  exuberant  vigour ;  and 
as  less  water  will  pass  into  the  plants  through  the  absoibent 
vessels  of  the  roots,  the  Vines  will  probably  receive  less 
injury  in  moist  cloudy  weather,  and  the  fruit  will  be  better 
flavoured. 

When  Vines  are  intended  to  be  forced  in  the  winter  months 
they  require  to  be  planted  in  a  deep  and  rich  compost, 
which  ought  to  be  well  drained/ for  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil  is 
then  so  much  chilled  by  frost,  and  melting  snow,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  vigorous  action  of  the  roots. 

Having  some  years  ago  constructed  a  vinery,  with  a  steam 
vault  under  the  soil,  for  supplying  occasional  warmth  to  the 
roots,  I  have  noticed  the  eifects  of  ground  heat  with  some 
attention.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  February,  the 
natural  temperature  of  the  soil,  at  the  depth  of  thirty  inches, 
is  commonly  about  42°  by  the  thermometer.  If  the  heat  of 
the  ground  be  then  raised  to  45^  the  Vines  in  the  course  of 
two  days  begin  to  bleed ;  and  when  the  temperature  is  gra- 
dually raised  to  50^  the  buds  open  with  as  much  vigour, 
as  when  the  forcing  is  commenced  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances at  the  latter  end  of  March,  when  the  natural  warmth 
of  the  ground,  owing  to  the  increased  excitability  of  the 
plant,  is  fully  sufficient. 
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Forced  Grapes  may  be  brought  to  a  tolerable  degree  of 
pei&ction  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year,  but  in  our  cU* 
mate  they  cannot  attain  their  true  flavour,  unless  they  are 
ripened  in  the  summer  or  autumn,  when  the  temp^ature 
of  the  external  air  is  such,  as  to  admit  of  much  ventilationy 
without  danger  of  chilling  the  Vines. 

Experienced  gardeners  need  not  be  informed  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  up  a  regular  warmth  during  the  time  the 
Vines  are  in  flower,  and  till  the  fruit  is  set ;  it  is,  however^  a 
c<»nmon  error,  which  many  &11  into  in  the  long  days  of 
summer,  that  of  closing  the  ^ghts  of  their  hoi^houses  too 
soon  in  the  evening,  and  not  opening  them  sufficiently  early 
in  the  morning. 

From  the  beginning  of  July  till  the  middle  of  Octobesr,  I 
generally  leave  several  of  the  upper  limits  open  about  two 
or  three  inches  all  night,  which  prevents  that  guffi>cating  de« 
gree  of  closeness  and  musty  smdl,  occasioned  by  the  aetion 
t£  the  light  on  the  leaves  and  ccnsdensed  water  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  glass. 

The  flavour  of  the  ripening  fridt  is  greatly  improved  by 
allowing  this  stagntat  vapour  to  escape,  and  4^  Grapee 
may  by  this  method  be  jk^  from  rotting  many  weaker 
longer. 

In  the  hands  of  a  judicious  gardener^  the  hygrometer 
wiU  be  found  as  useAil  aoi  appendage  to  the  hot-house  as 
the  thermometer.  A  due  degree  of  moisture  during  the 
night,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  plant,  aecdmr 
panied  at  all  times  with  dry  warmth  and  ventilation  in  the 
day,  is  a  very  essential  matter  to  be  attended  to ;  as  also  the 
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avoiding  of  all  artificial  moisture,  by  sprinkliiig  the  floor  of 
the  house,  either  in  the  day  or  night,  in  the  latteristage  when 
the  firuit  is  ripening. 

These  remarks  on  the  management  of  Grapes,  are  equally 
appUcable  to  forced  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  &c.  By  &r 
the  best  flavoured  Peaches  I  have  ever  tasted,  were  from 
trees  planted  in  large  pots,  and  kept  in  a  vinery  from  Febru- 
ary till  the  first  week  in  June ;  when  the  trees  were  removed 
into  the  open  air,  and  afler  being  shaded  a  Uttle  from  the 
sun  for  the  first  ten  days,  were  placed  in  the  most  open  part 
of  the  garden  till  the  firuit  became  ripe.  Treated  in  this 
way,  the  Peach  becomes  beautifiilly  coloured  on  the  out-side 
and  of  a  most  exquisite  flavour. 

As  it  is  now  a  common  practice  to  ripen  Peaches  in  large 
pits,  the  glass  firames  made  use  of  for  this  purpose  might  be 
turned  to  a  double  account,  by  making  another  set  of  pits 
of  the  same  dimensions,  and  planting  them  with  Vines.  The 
glasses  should  continue  over  the  Peaches  from  the  middle  of 
February  till  the  beginning  of  June,  when  they  may  be  re- 
moved, and  placed  over  the  Vines,  which  by  this  time  will 
have  advanced  a  little  in  growth;  and  as  the  increase  of 
warmth  given  by  the  glass  covering  will  happen  about  three 
weeks  before  they  flower,  a  fiill  crop  of  firuit  may  be  thus 
obtained  without  any  expense  of  fiiel. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  harden  the  Peaches  a 
little,  by  giving  them  more  air  in  the  day  and  night  for  a 
few  days,  before  the  trees  are  quite  exposed.  And  if  ad- 
i/fmtage  be  taken  of  a  cloudy  day  to  remove  the  glasses, 
the  leaves  will  not  be  discoloured  by  the  sudden  action  of 
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the  full  sun.  Should  the  season  prove  wet  when  the  Peaches 
are  ripe,  they  should  be  gathered  and  placed  for  about  two 
days  in  a  dry  airy  room  before  they  are  eaten. 

Another  very  material  circumstance  must  always  be  kept 
in  mind  by  every  gardener  who  is  desirous  of  excelling  in  the 
quaUty  of  his  firuit,  and  that  is  not  to  be  too  covetous  of 
quantity.  For  in  the  best  constructed  forcing-houses,  many 
rays  of  light  are  necessarily  intercepted  by  wood-work,  dust, 
&c.  and  even  the  glass  itself,  if  ever  so  transparent,  does  not 
transmit  the  whole  of  the  solar  rays.  So  that  the  quantity 
of  fruit,  proportioned  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  leaves,  must 
always  be  less  under  glass,  than  if  the  plant  were  exposed 
in  its  natural  climate  to  the  full  influence  of  the  Heavens. 
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XXVIII.  On  the  Propagation  of  the  Mulberry  Tree  by  Cuttings. 
By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  S^.  President. 

Read  March  1,  1814. 

XJetacheb  parts  of  the  branches  of  many  species  of  trees 
so  readily  emit  roots,  that  mankind  must,  at  an  early  period, 
have  learnt  the  art  of  increasing,  by  cuttings,  ,the  dumber 
of  plants  of  any  valuable  variety  of  firuit  tree ;  and  as  this 
method  is  the  most  simple,  it  was  probably  that  first  jknown 
to  them.  The  art  of  grafting  has  afforded  more  expedi- 
tious, as  well  as  more  eligible  means,  of  propagating  the 
greater  number  of  species  of  fruit  trees ;  and  cuttings  of 
almost  all  those  kinds,  which  are  not  usually  propagated  by 
grafting,  so  readily  succeed,  that  the  skill  of  the  modem 
gardener  is  rarely  much  exercised  in  this  way,  except  in  the 
propagation  of  exotics,  of  which  seeds  are  not  easily  attain- 
able in  our  climate,  and  for  which  proper  stocks  to  graft 
upon  cannot  be  procured.  In  the  art  of  making  cuttings 
of  these  emit  roots,  some  gardeners  are  to  a  great  extent 
successftd :  but  this  art  is  understood  by  comparatively 
few ;  and  none  of  them,  as  far  as  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  observing,  appear  to  proceed  upon  any  true  theoretical 
principles.  I  shall  therefore,  in  pointing  out  a  method  of 
readily  obtaining  plants  from  cuttings  of  the  bearing  branches 
of  the  Mulberry  tree,  which  will  soon  afford  finit,  submit  to 
the  Horticultural  Society  a  few  observations  upon  the  proper 
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selection  and  manageinent  of  cuttings  of  that,  and,  probably, 
of  other  species  of  trees. 

Every  leaf-bud  is  well  known  to  be  capable  of  extending 
itself  into  a  branch,  and  of  becoming  the  stem  of  a  fiiture 
tree ;  but  it  does  not  contain,  nor  is  it.  at  all  able  to  prepare 
and  assimilate  the  organizable  matter  required  for  its  eicten- 
sion  and  development.  This  must  be  derived  from  a  dif- 
ferent source,  the  albumous  substance  of  the  tree,  which 
appears  to  form  the  reservoir,  in  all  this  tribe  of  plants,  in 
which  such  matter  is  deposited.  I  found  a  very  few  grains 
of  alburnum  to  be  sufficient  to  support  a  bud  of  the  Vine, 
and  to  occasion  the  formation  of  minute  leaves  and  roots ; 
but  the  early  growth  of  such  plants  was  extremely  slender 
and  feeble,  as  if  they  had  sprung  from  small  seeds;  and  the 
buds  of  the  same  plant,  wholly  detached  from  the  alburnum, 
were  incapable  of  retaining  life.  The  quantity  of  alburnum 
being  increased,  the  growth  of  the  buds  increased  in  the 
same  proportion ;  and  when  cuttings  of  a  foot  long,  and 
composed  chiefly  of  two  years  old  wood  were  employed,  the 
first  growth  of  the  buds  was  nearly  as  strong  as  it  would  have 
been,  if  the  cuttings  had  not  been  detached  from  the  tree. 
The  quantity  of  alburnum  in  every  young  and  thriving  tree, 
exclusive  of  the  Palm  tribe,  is  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  its  buds;  and  if  the  number  of  these  were,  in  any  in- 
stance, ascertained  and  compared  with  the  quantity  of  albur- 
nous  matter  in  the  branches  and  stem,  and  roots,  it  would  be 
found  that  Nature  has  always  formed  a  reservoir  sufficiently 
extensive  to  supply  every  bud.  But  those  of  a  cutting, 
under  the  most  fiivourable  circumstances,  must  derive  their 
nutriment  from  a  more  limited  and  precarious  source ;  and 
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it  is  therefore  expedient  that  the  gardener  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  make  the  most  ample  provision  conveniently 
within  his  power  for  their  maintenance,  and  that  he  should 
subsequently  attend  very  closely  to  the  economical  expendi- 
ture of  such  provision. 

The  autumn  appears  to  be  generally  the  most  eligible 
season  for  preparing  cuttings,  because  the  wounds  will  not 
then  be  recent  in  spring,  and  because  the  buds  will  better 
adapt  their  first  movements  to  their  new  situation ;  and  better 
cuttings  will  be  obtained  fi-om  scions,  which  have  sprung 
firom  the  trunk  and  lower  branches,  in  all  cases  where  very 
early  maturity  is  not  required,  than  fiH>m  the  extremities  of 
the  bearing  branches ;  for  in  the  latter  the  powers  of  vege- 
table life  are  less  alert  and  active,  and  the  cuttings  of  these 
ndther  take  root  as  finely,  nor  afford  as  large  trees,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  chosen  only  when  the  planter  is  anxious  soon 
.to  receive  a  part  of  the  reward  of  his  labours,  fi-om  such  spe- 
cies of  firuit-trees,  as,  under  other  modes  of  culture,  long 
exercise  his  patience. 

I  have  stated  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions*  of  1808 
that  a  Mulberry  tree,  obtained  by  grafting  by  approach, 
had  produced  firuit  at  three  years  old :  and  I  have  subse- 
quently given  an  opinion,  which  I  am  quite  confident  is  well 
founded,  that  trees  possessing  the  same  property  might  be 
obtained  by  other  means ;  for  that  ^very  detached  part  of  a 
bearing  branch,  by  whatever  means  it  be  insulated  firom  the 
tree,  of  which  it  once  formed  a  part,  always  retains  a  stroi^ 
bias  to  resume  its  former  and  natural  habits;  and  under 
these  impresdons,  I  made  the  experiments  which  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  detail. 

*  VoLi.  page  61. 
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A  considerable  number  of  cuttings  were  taken  from  the 
most  vigorous  bearing  branches  of  a  Mulberry  tree,  in  the 
middle  of  November  1812,  and  were  immediately  reduced  to 
the  length  adapted  to  small  pots,  in'  which  I  proposed  them 
ultimately  to  be  planted,  and  which  were  between  four  and 
five  inches  deep.  Each  cutting  was  composed  of  about  two 
parts  of  two  years  old  wood,  that  is  wood  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  about  one-third  of  yearling  wood,  the  produce  of 
the  preceding  summer ;  and  the  bottom  of  each  was  cut  so 
much  aslope,  that  its  sur&ce  might  be  nearly  parallel  with 
that  of  the  bottom  of  the  pot  in  which  it  was  to  be  placed. 
The  cuttings  were  then  placed  in  the  common  ground,  under 
a  south  wall,  and  so  deeply  immersed  in  it,  that  one  bud 
only  remained  visible  above  its  sur&ce ;  and  in  this  situation 
they  remained  tiU  April.  At  this  period  the  buds  were  much 
swollen,  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  cuttings  appeared  similar 
to  those  of  branches  which  had  been  shortened  in  the  pre- 
ceding autumn,  and  become  incapable  of  transmitting  any 
portion  of  the  ascending  fluid.  The  bark  at  the  lower  ends 
had  also  begun  to  emit  those  processes,  which  usually  pre- 
cede the  production  of  roots.  The  cuttings  were  now  removed 
to  the  pots,  to  which  they  had  been  previously  fitted,  and 
placed  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  a  single  bud  only  of  each 
cutting  remaining  visible  above  the  mould,  and  that  being 
partially  covered :  and  in  this  situation  they  vegetated  with 
so  much  vigour,  and  emitted  roots  so  abundantly,  that  I  do 
not  think  one  cutting  in  a  hundred  would  fail  with  proper 
attention.  Some  of  the  pots  were  placed  round  the  edges 
of  a  melon  bed,  which  affords  a  very  eligible  situation  where 
a  few  plants  cmly  are  wanted. 
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The  mould  I  employed  was  the  alluvial  and  somewhat 
sandy  loam  of  a  meadow,  which  was  sparingly  supplied  widi 
water ;  and  the  plants,  till  they  had  become  sufficiently 
rooted,  were  shaded  during  bright  weather. 

The  leaves,  and  whole  habit  of  the  plants  thus  obtained; 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  bearing  branches  from  which  th^ 
cuttings  are  taken;  and  I  do  not  entertain  a  shadow  of 
doubt  but  that,  if  retained  under  glass,  even  without  arti-: 
ficial  heat,  they  will  produce  fruit  at  three  years  old.  If 
trained  to  a  wall,  or  even  as  standards,  I  am  also  confident 
that  they  would  bear  finit  at  a  very  early  period ;  but  in 
the  latter  situation  I  have  not  an  oppcxrtunity  of  trying 
them,  as  the  Mulberry  tree,  as  standard,  survives  with  dif- 
ficulty in  the  climate  of  this  place,  and  does  not  ripen  its 
fruit  at  all,  except  in  very  favourable  seasons,  and  even  in 
such  very  imperfectly. 

The  preceding  experiments  were  confined  to  the  Mulberry 
tree,  which  is  not  amongi^t  the  most  difficult  to  be  propagated 
by  cuttings;  but  I  imagine  that  similar  means  might  be 
successfiiUy  applied  in  propagating  many  other  species  olP 
trees  ;  for  in  a  former  trial  to  attain  plants  from  cuttings  of 
the  bearing  branches  of  the  Mulberry  tree,  which  were  taken 
off  in  the  spring,  and  planted  in  a  hot-bed,  I  did  not  succeed 
at  all :  and  as  I  have  never  seen  a  single  plant  in  the  public 
nurseries,  which  had  been  propagated  from  a  bearing  branch, 
I  imagine  that  others  have  had  as  ill  success  as  myself.*  It 
is,  I  think,  not  improbable,  that  the  pressure  of  the  lower 

*  Plants  of  this  fruit  tree,  which  have  been  propagated  from  bearing  branches^ 
have  entire heart^haped  leaves;  but  those  obtained  from  suckers,  which 'haY6 
qprung  from  roots,  present  deeply  divided,  or  half-winged  leaves. 
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ends  of  the  cuttings  upon  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  in  the 
manner  recommended  in  the  concise,  but  valuable^  paper  of 
Mr.  Hawkins,  in  the  Horticultural  Tranaaqtiqm  of  1813,* 
might  have  been  productive  of  good  effects,  thou^  the 
cause  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  such  pressure  is  not  very 
obvious.  .  It  cannot^  I  think,  be  owing  to  the  more  ready 
absorption  of  moisture  by  Wie  earth  of  the  pot,  for  thqse 
employed  by  me  wei;e  composed  of  a  very  compact  brick 
earth,  which  scarcely  at  all  absorbed  moisture;  and  the 
pressure  of  cuttings  against  the  side  of  the  pots,  did  not 
afford,  by  any  means,  the  same  result ;  and  it  is  still  less 
probable  that  any  good  efiects  could  arise  from  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  I  am  therefore 
rather  disposed  to  attribute  the  ready  emission  of  roots,  by 
Mr.  Luscombe's  Orange,  and  my  Mulberry  cuttings,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  mechanical  action  of  the  hard  and  smooth 
sur&ce  of  the  bottom  of  the  pots ;  for  external  mechanical 
causes  have  a  much  more  extensive  influence  upon  the 
actions  of  plants  than  is  usually  imagined,  of  which  I  could 
cite  many  examples.  When  a  cutting  has  been  placed  in 
contact  with  soft  and  yielding  mould  only,  and  has  hved  a 
short  time  without  emitting  roots,  and  subsequently  perished, 
a  large  mass  of  mal-organized  cellular  bark  is  generally 
found  to  have  accumulated  on  its  lower  extremity.  When 
on  the  contrary,  the  end  of  the  cutting  is  fumly  held  down 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  pot  by  the  mould  which  surrounds, 
and  is  attached  to  it,  the  protrusion  of  this  fungous  sub- 
stance is  prevented,  and  a  new  direction  given  to  the  de- 
scending organizable  fluid  of  the  plant,  which  theoretical 

*  See  page  12. 
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conclusions,  drawn  from  former  experiments,  induce  me  to 
think  extremely  favourable  to  the  production  of  roots. 
Future  experiment  alone  can,  however,  decide  this  point, 
which  is  considerably  interesting  to  the  physiologist,  as  well 
as  to  the  practical  gardener.  I  must  add,  in  justice  to 
Mr.  LuscoMBE,  that  the  result  of  his  experiment  was  known 
to  me,  though  it  had  not  been  published  before  mine  com- 
menced. 
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XXIX.  An  Account  qfa  successful  Method  (praising  Onions. 
by  Mr.  Falla,  Nurseryman  of  Newcastle.  In  a  Letter 
to  Mr.  William  Anderson,  F.H.S.  By  Sir  John  Swin- 
burne, Bart  F.H.S. 

Read  March  1,  1814. 
Dear  Sir, 

JL  HAVE  received  the  foUonnng  information  from  a  very 
well  informed  nurser3rman,  Mr.  Falla,  of  Newcastle;  if 
you  think  it  novel,  or  worth  troubling  the  Society  with,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  state  it. 

''  The  practice  of  the  market-gardeners  at  Hexham,  in 
Northumberland,  in  raising  Onions,  for  which  article  they 
are  very  celebrated,  so  contrary  to  received  opinion  and 
practice,  in  both  Agricultiure  and  Horticulture,  is  as  fol- 
lows«  They  sow  their  Onion  seed  on  the  same  ground  for 
twenty  or  more  years  in  succession,  but  annually  manuring 
the  soil.  After  digging  and  levelling  the  ground,  the  manure, 
in  a  very  rotten  state,  is  spread  upon  it,  the  Onion  seed 
sown  upon  the  manure,  and  covered  with  earth  from  the 
alleys,  and  the  <;rops  are  abundant,  and  excellent  in 
quality." 

Mr.  Falla  then  mentions  a  practice  he  used  very  suc- 
cessfully to  prevent  the  depredations  of  mice  in  beds,  or 
drills  of  Acorns,  and  other  tree  seeds,  and  likewise  Garden 
Peas,  which  is,  to  cover  the  seed,  before  the  earth  is  laid 
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upon  it,  with  the  tops  of  Furze,  called  in  the  North,  Whins, 
chopped  quite  small;  after  a  few  attempts  to  get  at  the 
seeds,  the  mice  very  soon  desist ;  and  Mr.  Falla  states  that 
this  practice  is  perfectly  effectual  in  preserving  the  seeds 
from  their  ravages. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your's  sincerely, 

John  Edward  Swinburne. 

Caphealofi,  February  20, 1814. 
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XXX.  On  makingWmeJrom  the  Leaves  of  the  Claret  Grape. 
By  Henry  Seymour  Matthews,  Esq.  F.  H.S. 

Read  March  1,  1814. 

jyiR.  Knight  has  observed  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, many  years  ago,  that  the  tinging  matter  which  appears 
in  the  fohage  of  young  seedling  Vines,  and  that  which  after- 
wards gives  the  colour  to  their  berries,  is  probably  the  same ; 
and  he  was  thence  led  to  ascertain  whether  it  might  not  be 
substituted  for  the  tinging  matter  of  the  purple  Grape,  in 
giving  the  character  of  red  wines  to  solutions  of  sugar  and 
honey.  A  strong  astringent  liquor,  possessing  some  portion 
of  vinous  flavour,  was  the  produce  of  these  experiments  i  but 
the  leaves  employed  did  not  contsdn  suffici^it  tingmg  matter 
to  afford  what  might  with  propriety  be  called  a  red  wine. 
The  partid  success,  however,  of  these  experiments,  induced 
the  writer  of  this  short  account  to  try  the  effect  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Claret  Grape,  which  usually  acquire  a  v^  deep  red 
colour  in  autumn.  Two  pounds  and  a  half  of  the  leaves  of 
this  Vine  were  added  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  their  tii^iiig 
matter  was  extracted  by  boiling ;  and  three  pounds  and  a  half 
of  coarse  sugar  was  then  dissolved  in  each  gallon  of  this  de- 
coction. Fermentation,  of  course,  succeeded,  and  a  vinous 
liquor  was  produced,  a  bottle  of  which  was  presented  to  the 
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Horticultural  Society,  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  The  colour 
of  this  liquor  was  that  of  Port  wine,  and  its  taste  a  good  deal 
similar  to  that  of  new  Port,  mingled  with  Claret ;  and  it  was 
generally  admitted  by  a  great  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  who  tasted  it,  that  it  was  better  than 
such  as  they  had  met  with  in  taverns  under  the  name  of  Port, 
and  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  its  improving  by  age ; 
and  as  its  astringent  tinging  matter  is  probably  of  the  same 
kind  with  that  of  red  wines,  it  may  be  expected  to  possess 
similar  medicinal  properties,  and  may  consequently  prove 
valuable  to  many,  whose  pecuniary  resources  do  not  permit 
them  to  purchase  the  produce  of  a  fweign  vineyard. 


Note  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Claret  Grape  will  not  ripen  sufficiently  in  our  climate 
to  afford  wine ;  but  if  its  immature  berries  be  macerated  in 
water,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  sugar  be  added,  a  better 
imitation  of  French  wine  will  be  produced,  than  by  any  other 
means ;  and  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society  there- 
fore msh  to  suggest,  that  the  Claret  Grape  might  probably 
be  cultivated  with  considerable  advantage.  About  half  a 
glass  of  brandy  had  been  added  to  each  bottle  of  the  wine 
presented  by  Mr.  Matthews  ;  but  the  addition  of  ardent 
spirit  of  any  kind  is  not  necessary,  nor  probably  beneiiciaL 
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XXXI.  On  the  beneficial  Remits  of  planting  Potatoes,  which 
have  grown  late  in  the  preceding  year.  By  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  Esq.  F.R.  S.  ^c.  President. 

Read  April  5,  1814, 

1  HAVE  described,  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions^  of  the 
last  year,  the  beneficial  result  of  planting  Potatoes,  which 
had  grown  late,  and  been  imperfectly  ripened,  in  the  preced- 
ing year.     My  experience  was  then  confined  to  one  variety, 
and  a  single  season :  I  have  now  seen  the  effects  of  the  same 
mode  of  culture  on  several  varieties ;  and  the  advantages 
have  been  so  great,  that  I  am  led  to  address  another  paper 
to  the  Society  upon  the  same  subject.     The  produce  of  the 
different  varieties  has  not  only  been  increased,  where  the 
soil  and  manure  have  been  the  same,  but  the  variety  itself 
has,  in  some  instances,  changed  its  character,  to  an  extraor- 
dinary extent.     One  early  variety,  which  had  been  several 
years  cultivated  for  my  ovn\  table  only,  on  account  of  its 
small  size,  now  produces  as  large  Potatoes  as  I  wish  to  raise 
for  my  servants'  hall ;  and  I  find  the  earlihess  also  of  the 
crop,  to  some  extent,  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  varie- 
ties ;  so  that  the  success  of  the  gardener  in  raising  an  early 
crop  of  Potatoes,  of  any  variety,  may  be  good  or  bad,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  culture,  in  the  preceding  year,  of 
the  tubers  or  plants.     A  variety  also,  which  appears   ex- 
pended and  worthless,  may  be  restored,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  to  its  primary  vigour  and  value.     I  sent  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural  Society,   two  years  ago,  two  varieties  of  early 

*  See  page'64  of  thk  Volume. 
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Potatoes,  which  I  had  recently  obtained  from  seed.  Those 
had  been  planted,  in  the  two  preceding  years,  in  a  poor 
dry  soil,  and  the  tubers  in  eonsei^uence  only,  I  imagined,  of 
such  culture,  had  declined  from  their  original  size ;  and  to 
that  I  concluded  they  would  return  in  a  different  soil,  and 
under  better  culture.  But  on  planting  them  in  my  garden, 
I  found  that  few  of  the  tubers  exceeded  the  size  of  Cherries, 
and  that  the  value  of  both  varieties  was  totally  lost.  A  few 
tubers  of  each  remained  unplanted,  and  from  these,  in  tibe 
end  of  June,  the  young  shoots  were  broken  off  and  plantedt 
according  to  the  manner  detailed  in  the  Horticultural  Tram- 
actions  of  1810.^  The  tubers  these  produced  were  also 
planted  late  in  the  following  summer,  and  in  the  last  year 
both  varieties  had  resumed  thdb:  primary  size,  wluch  is  about 
ten  times  as  great  a^;  that  to  which  they  had  been  reduced. 
I  shall  take  an  opportunity,  in  the  autumn^  of  seading  a 
few  tubers  of  these  varieties,  in  their  restored  states  to  the 
Society. 

New  varieties  of  the  Potatoe  are  so  readily  obtained  from 
seeds,  fiiat  the  preservation  of  any  one  now  cultivated  is  an 
object  deserving  little  attention ;  but  if  the  crops  throughout 
the  British  empire  can,  with  the  same  expense  of  manure 
and  culture,  be  considerably  encreased  by  a  mode,  which  is 
not  attended  with  any  expense,  of  preparing  proper  tubers 
in  the  preceding  year,  for  planting,  the  publicatkm  of  sudi 
mode  of  management  in  the  IVansactions  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  may  be  productive  of  much  national  benefit ; 
and  I  therefore  venture  again  to  trespass  on  their  pati^iee 
respecting  a  pkuxt,  on  the  cnltnre  of  whidh  I  have  already 
so  often  addressed  them. 

*  Vol  i.  ipt^  192. 
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XXXII.  On  the  Application  of  Manure  in  a  liquid  Form  to 
Plants  in  Pots.  By  Thomas  Andkew  Knight,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  ^c.  President. 

Read  May  17th,  1814. 

X  HE  quantity  of  earth,  which  the  most  firm  and  solid  parts 

of  trees  afford  by  analysis,  is  well  known  to  be  very  small ; 

and  even  the  species  of  these  earths  have  been  proved,  by 

the  younger  Saussure,  to  be  dependant,  to  a  great  extent, 

upon  the  component  parts  of  the  soil,  in  which  the  trees 

happen  to  have  grown.     A  large  extent  and  depth  of  soil 

seem  therefore  to  be  no  fiirther  requisite  to  trees  than  to 

afford  them  a  regular  supply  of  water,  and  a  sufficient  quan* 

tity  of  organizable  matter ;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  plants 

of  every  kind,  when  their  roots  are  confined  in  a  pot  to  a 

small  quantity  of  mould,  till  that  becomes  exhausted,  proves 

sufficiently  the  truth  of  this  position. 

I  have  shewn  in  a  former  communication,^  that  a  seedling 

Plum-stock,  growing  in  a  small  pot,  attained  the  hei^t  of 

nine  feet  seven  inches,  in  a  single  season ;  which  is,  I  believe, 

a  mudi  greater  height  than  any  seedling  tree  of  that  species 

was  ever  seen  to  attain  in  the  open  soil.    But  the  quantity  of 

earth,  which  a  small  pot  contains,  soon  becomes  exhausted, 

relatively  to  one  kind  of  plant ;  though  it  may  be  stiU  fertile 

relatively  to   others :    and  the  size  of  the  pot  cannot  be 

changed  sufficiently  often  to  remedy  this  loss  of  fertility ; 

and  if  it  were  ever  so  firequently  changed,  the  mass  of  mould, 

which  each  successive  emission  of  roots  would  enclose,  must 

remain  the  same. 

•  See  Vol.  L  page  249. 
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Manure  can,  therefore,  probably  be  most  beneficially  given 
in  a  pucely  liquid  state ;  and  the  quantity,  which  trees  grow* 
ing  in  pots  have  thus  taken,  under  my  care,  without  any  .inju- 
ry, and  with  the  greatest  good  effect,  has  so  much  exceeded 
every  expectation  I  had  formed,  that  I  am  induced  to  com- 
municate to  the  Society  the  particulars,  and  the  result  of  my 
experience. 

I  have  for  some  years  appropriated  a  forcing-house,  at 
Downton,  to  the  purposes  of  experiment  solely,  upon  fruit 
trees;  which  as  I  have  frequent  occasion  to  change  tl;ie 
subjects  upon  which  I  have  to  operate,  are  confined  in  pots. 
These  were  at  first  supplied  with  water,  in  which  about  one- 
tenth,  by  measure^  of  the  dung  of  pigeons,  or  domestic 
poultry,  had  been  infused ;  and  the  quantity  of  these  sub- 
stances (generally  the  latter,)  was  increased  from  one-tenth  to 
a  fourth.  The  water,  after  standing  forty-eight  hours,  acquired 
a  colour  considerably  deeper  than  that  of  porter ;  and  in  this 
state  it  was  drawn  off  clear,  and  employed  to  feed  trees  of  the 
Vine,  the  Mulberry,  the  Peach,  and  other  plants.  A  second 
quantity  of  water  was  then  applied,  and  afterwards  used  in 
the  same  maimer ;  when  the  manure  was  changed,  and  the 
same  process  repeated. 

The  Vine  and  Mulberry  tree,  being  very  gross  feeders,  were 
not  likely  to  be  soon  injured  by  this  treatment ;  but  I  ex- 
pected the  Peach  tree,  which  is  often  greatly  injured  by 
excess  of  manure  in  a  solid  state,  to  give  early  indications 
of  b^ng  over-fed.  Contrary,  however,  to  m^  expectation^, 
the  Peach  tree  maintained,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  most 
healthy  and  luxuriant  appearance  imaginable,  and  produced 
fruit  in  the  last  season  in  greater  perfection  than  I  had  ever 
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previously  been  able  to  obtain  it.  Some  seedling  plants  had 
then  acquired,  at  eighteen  months  old,  (though  the  whole  of 
their  roots  had  been  confined  to  half  a  square  foot  of  mould), 
more  than  eleven  feet  in  height  witii  numeroufir  branches;  and 
have  afforded  a  most  abundant  and  vigorous  blossom  in  the 
present  spring,  which  has  set  remarkably  well;  and  those 
trees,  which  had  been  most  abundantly  supplied  with  manure, 
have  displayed  the  greatest  degrees  of  health  and  hisxiriaiice. 

A  single  Orange  tree  was  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of 
treatment,  and  grew  with  equal  comparative  vigour,  and 
appeared  to  be  as  much  benefitted  by  abundant  £Md,  as  even 
the  Vine  and  Mulberry  tree. 

An  opinion  generally,  though  I  think  somewhat  erroneously, 
prevails,  that  many  plants,  particularly. the  different  species 
and  varieties  of  Heath,  require  a  very  poor  soil  in  pots ;  but 
these  might,  I  concdve,  with  propriety,  be  said  to  require 
a  peculiar  soil ;  for  I  have  never  seen  the  common  species  of 
this  genus  spring  with  so  much  luxuriance,  as  fix)m  a  deep 
bed  of  vegetable  mould,  which  had  been  recently  very 
thickly  covered  with  the  ashes  of  a  preceding  crop  of  heaths 
and  other  plants,  that  had  been  burnt  upon  it  And  I  believe, 
if  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  common  spedes  of  Heath 
were  plaeed  to  decompose  in  water,  and  such  water  were 
afterwards  given  to  the  tender  exotic  species,  that  these, 
how  heavily  soever  the  water  mi^t  be  loaded  with  organiasa^ 
ble  matter,  would  be  found  as  little  capable  of  being  injured 
by  abundant  food  as  the  Vine  or  Mulberry  tree,  though  the 
species  of  food,  which  would  best  suit  those  plants,  might 
prove  to  every  species  of  Heath  destructive  and  poisonous. 
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XXXIII.  On  the  ill  Effects  of  excessive  Heat  in  Forcing- 
houses  during  the  Night.  By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  ^c.  President. 

Read  June  17, 1814. 

X*  E  w  gardeners,  if  any,  have  ever  believed  plants  to  be  at 
all  endued  with  powers  of  sensation  and  perception  similar 
to  those  of  animals,  or  to  be,  in  any  degree,  susceptible  of  plea- 
sure or  pain ;  and  yet  it  is  very  questionable,  whether  there 
has  ever  been  a  single  gardener,  who,  in  the  management  of 
fruit-trees  in  a  forcing-house,  did  not  in  some  respects  err, 
by  treating  his  trees,  as  he  would  have  done,  if  he  had 
supposed  them  to  possess  such  powers.  Being  fully  sensible 
of  the  comforts  of  a  warm  bed  in  a  cold  night,  and  of  fresh 
air  in  a  hot  day,  the  gardener  generally  treats  his  plants,  as 
he  would  wish  to  be  treated  himself;  and,  consequently, 
though  the  aggregate  temperature  of  his  house  be  nearly 
what  it  ought  to  be,  its  temperature  during  the  night,  rela- 
tively to  that  of  the  day,  is  almost  always  much  too  high- 
The  consequences  of  this  excess  of  heat  during  the  night  are, 
I  have  reason  to  beUeve,  in  all  cases  highly  injurious  to  the 
fruit-trees  of  temperate  climates,  and  not  at  all  beneficial  to 
those  of  tropical  climates;  for  the  temperature  of  these  is, 
in  many  instances,  low  during  the  night.  In  Jamaica,  and 
other  mountainous  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  the  air  upon 
the  mountains  becomes,  soon  after  sun-set,  chilled  and  con- 
densed, and  in  consequence  of  its  superior  gravity,  descends 
and  displaces  the  warm  air  of  the  vallies ;  yet  the  sugar 
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canes  are  so  fax  from  being  injured  by  this  sudden  decrease 
of  temperature,  that  the  sugars  of  Jamaica  take  a  higher  price 
in  the  market,  than  those  of  the  less  elevated  islands,  of  which 
the  temperature  of  the  day  and  night  is  subject  to  much  less 
variation. 

During  the  progress  of  germination,  in  the  spring,  great 
chemical  changes  take  place  in  the  component  parte  of  the 
sap  of  trees,  analogous  to  those  which  have  been  observed  in 
the  germination  of  seeds.  I  could  not  detect  any  vestige  of 
saccharine  matter  in  the  Alburnum,  either  of  the  stem  or 
roote,  of  the  Sycamore  tree  in  the  winter ;  but  in  the  spring, 
ite  sap  became  very  sensibly  sweet :  and  I  found  this  sap  to 
be  much  more  saccharine,  and  of  greater  specific  gravity,  in 
large  trees,  which  were  prepared  to  nourish  an  abundant 
blossom,  than  in  small  and  young  trees.  The  sap  of  the  same 
tree  proved  also  to  be  subject  to  some  variations  of  specific 
gravity,  at  the  same  period  of  the  spring,  in  difierent  years ; 
and  DuHAMEL  has  observed,  that  the  sap  of  the  Sugar  Maple 
becomes  first  saccharine,  and  afterwards  acquires  an  herba- 
ceous taste ;  in  the  latter  state,  it  probably  is  best  calculated 
to  feed  the  blossoms  and  unfolded  buds. 

At  the  period  of  the  preceding  chemical  changes  in  the 
qualities  and  properties  of  the  sap,  previous  to  the  growth  of 
the  leaves,  that  fluid  is  found  to  ascend  during  the  warm  part 
of  the  day,  and  to  flow,  in  many  species  of  trees,  from  any 
recent  wound,  and  to  fall  again  during  the  night,  particularly 
if  that  be  cold ;  and  as  variations  of  temperature  are  the 
apparent  cause  of  these  motions,  it  appears  not  improbable, 
that  the  chemical  changes,  which  take  place  in  it  at  this 
period,  are  promoted  by  the  same  agente. 
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Somd^  espeinmeiite^  which  I  have  matde-  upotf  geiminfttiii^ 
seeds,  have  perleeUy  satistfied  me,  that?  theite  affprd  pkats'of 
greater  or  les»  vigour  in  proportioti  as  external  (wcumstiiiices 
are^  £iToiirafold  in  promofing,  beneath  the  soil,  tibe  neeessai^ 
changes  in  the  nutritive  matter  they  contain ;  and  J  sUspect 
thai  a  laige  portion  of  tibe  blossoms  of  the  Cherry  99A  other 
fimit-trees  in  the  foroing-honse  ofteB  proves  ab(Hrtive;beea«se 
they  are  forced,  by  too  high  and  uniform  a  temp^sature,  to 
expand  bdbre  the  sap  of  the  tree  is  properly  prepared  to 
nourish  them. 

I  have,  therefore,  been  led,  during  the  last  three  years^  to 
try  the  effects  of  keeping  up  a  much  hi^ber  temperatui^  in 
the  day  thsui  in  the  night ;  and  as  experiments  of  this  kind 
caiaSKOt  be  made  by  the  common  gajrdener,  who  must  not 
risk  the  sacrifice  of  his  empk>yer's  ero{^  of  fruit,  I  trusi  tibtf 
jbilowkig  account  will  be  honowred  by.  the  approbation  of 
the  HorticuHilral  Society,  thciugh  the  ^q>eriments  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Peach  tree. 

As  early  in  the  spring  as  I  wished  the  blossoms  of  my 
Peach  trees  to  unfold,  my  house  was  made  warm  during  the 
middle  of  the  day ;  but  towards  mght  it  was  sujB^red  to  cbo^ 
and  the  trees  were  then  sprinkled,  by  means  of  a  large  syringe, 
with  clear  water,  as  nearly  at  the  temperature  at  which  that 
usually  rises  from  the  ground,  as  I  could  obtain  it ;  and  little 
or  no  artificial  heat  was  given  during  the  nigjit,  unless  there 
appeared  a  prospect  of  frost.  Under  this  mode  of  treatm^it 
the  blossoms  advanced  with  very  great  vigour,  and  as  rapidly 
as  I  wished  them,  and  presented,  when  expanded,  a  larger 
fflze  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  of  the  same  varieties :  which 
circumstance  is  not  unimportant,  because  itte  size  of  the 
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blossom^ in  any  gviren  iruM^rf /leguiates, taa Tery x^cmodeiaible 
egctent,  the  bulk  of  the  fotiue  finitt.  As  «oon  «8  the  bloteoMfi 
^ere  ^cpanded,  and  the  poUen  began  to  shed,  imter  was 
applied  in  less  quantity,  as  a  light  dbower,  sufficient  to  wet 
the  pollen,  ^^ithout  wai^ung  it  ^ff ;  but  when  the  pollen  was 
chiefly  i^ied,  I  again,  to  fm>iaiote  its  absorption,  sprinkled 
4lie  ^ees  abtmdantly  with  water,  having  preidously  ^often 
observed,  that  heavy  diowers  of  rain  are  at  this  period  alwi^ 
hi^y  beneficial  to  the  Mossons  of  the  Apple  trees  m  our 
erehards ;  and  almost  every  blossom  <^  my  Peach  trees  ;set 
Most  perfectly.  The  watering  was  regulaiiy  continued  till 
the  fruit  became  v^  nearly  ripe,  the  roots  of  the  trees 
being,  at  "the  eame  time,  abundantly  supplied  with  lUjoistwe 
and  food  in  4^  manner  d«tfflled  in  my  last  paper,  in  wfaiofa 
I  have  {Stated  the  more  than  ordinary  fliEe  aiid  perfi^ctian  of 
'the  fruit. 

My  house  had  been  previously  laiichinlidsted  i^htiie  red 
spider  \*  but  not  a  single  <m6  now  appeared,  nor  scacceiy 
an  Aphis;  mA  €he  youii^  wood  became  remarkable  ^ 
the  ehortaess  of  its  joints,  and  the  thidmess,  comparatively 
wkh  tihe  length  «f  4ts  «hoots.  A  gard^ier,  vAm  is  prejudiced 
in  fevonr  of  old  customs,  will  ipossibly  iHVigine  that  he  si^qp- 
^es  <iie  place  of  l^e  cool  eveinng  dews  of  nature,  and  ^f  the 
water  in  the  preee<!y»ig  experanent,  by  sprinklii^  las  Aues 
with  wefter,  and  fitting  his  ^ouse  abundantly  with  steam. 

*  I  susrpec^  but  I  am  no  /^tomologist,  that  two  distinct  species  of  iasect  are 
confounded  under  this  name,  one  of  which  forms  a  web,  which  the  other  does 
not.  The  latter  'kind  often  abounds  in  the  open  air,  upon  pear-trees,  and  appears 
i»t)ey:ki'tlie  fercn^-hoiise,  aviuch  hardier  insect  than  the ^tlMr. 
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But  the  effect  of  no  two  operations  can  bc'^more  different: 
in  the  one,  the  plant  is  suddenly  chilled  by  cold  water,  and 
subsequently  kept  cool  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  during 
the  night:  in  the  other,  the  steam  is  precipitated  upon 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  trees,  to  which  it  necessarily 
conununicates  much  heat.  The  former  operation  nearly 
resembles  that  of  the  shower-bath,  sometimes  used  in  this 
country,  in  which  the  patient  is  suddenly  chilled  by  a  heavy 
shower  of  cold  water ;  the  other  resembles  the  hot  steam- 
bath  of  Russia,  in  which  he  is  violently  heated ;  and  if  the 
gardener  were  to  try  each  of  these  processes  upon  himselC 
during  a  single  night,  I  suspect  he  would  arise  in  the  fol- 
lowing mornings  with  very  different  feelings,  unless  he  were 
blest  with  much  peculiar  hardness  of  constitution.  It  is  true, 
that  plants  do  not  appear  to  possess  sensation  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  term,  as  it  is  applied  to  animals ;  but  nature^ 
in  forming  its  whole  organic  creation,  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded so  much  by  substitutions  and  additions,  that  simple 
sensation,  in  its  strict  and  limited  sense,  abstracted  from  all 
powers  of  perception,  may  not  improbably  be  as  widely 
diffiised  as  organization  itself;  and  animal  and  vegetable  life 
may  be,  in  consequence,  susceptible  of  similar  injuries  from 
similar  external  causes.  The  influence  of  hot  and  damp  air 
upon  both,  is  greatly  more  powerfrd  than  that  of  dry  air  of 
the  same  temperature.  In  the  experiments,  of  which  Sir 
Charles  Blagden  has  given  an  account  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  of  1775,  he,  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and 
others,  sustained  without  injury  a  temperature  of  260  degrees 
in  dry  air ;  but  they  found  damp  air,  at  half  that  tempera- 
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tiufe,  to  be  scarcely  supportable :  and  every  gardener  knows, 
how  quickly  die  leaves  of  his  {Plants  are  injured  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  heat  and  moisture. 

The  succulent  shoots  of  trees,  however,  always  appear  to 
grow  most  rapidly,  in  a  damp  heat,  during  the  night ;  but  it 
is  rather  elongation  than  growth,  which  then  takes  place. 
The  spaces  between  ihe  bases  of  the  leaves  become  longer, 
but  no  new  organs  are  added ;  and  the  tree,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, may  with  much  more  reason  be  said  to  be 
drawn,  than  to  grow ;  for  the  same  quantity  only  of  material 
is  extended  to  a  greater  length,  as  in  the  elongation  of  a  wire. 

Another  ill  effect  of  high  temperature  during  the  night 
is,  that  it  exhausts  the  excitability  of  the  tree  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  promotes  the  growth,  or  accelerates  the  ma- 
turity of  the  fruit ;  which  is  in  consequence  ill  supplied  with 
nutriment,  at  the  period  of  its  ripening,  when  most  nutriment 
is  probably  wanted.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  other 
late  grapes,  are,  owing  to  this  cause,  often  seen  to  wither 
upon  the  branch  in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  maturity ;  and 
the  want  of  richness  and  flavour  in  other  forced  fruits  is,  I 
am  very  confident,  oft^n  attributable  to  the  same  cause. 
There  are  few  peach  houses,  or  indeed  forcing  houses  of  any 
kind,  in  this  country,  in  which  the  temperature  does  not 
exceed,  during  the  night,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
very  greatly  that  of  the  warmest  valley  in  Jamaica  in  the 
hottest  period  of  the  year :  and  there  are  probably  as  few 
forcing  houses  in  which  the  trees  are  not  more  strongly 
stimulated  by  the  close  and  damp  air  of  the  night,  than  by 
the  temperature  of  the  dry  air  of  the  noon  of  the  following 
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day.  The  practice^  wlndi  oceaaioiui  thu^  caimot  be  right : 
it  k  in  direct  oppontioii  to  nature ;  and  I  need  not  prait 
out  to  the  intelligent  membem  of  the  Hortkoltural  Society, 
that  the  more  nearly  nature,  in  its  heat  cMmates  and  most 
fevourable  seasons,  is  copied  as  to  tempeAtiue,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  prodnctioas  of  the  gardeiner's  art« 
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XXXIV.  An  Account  qf  Two  New  Vaiieties  of  Cherry. 
In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  ^.  President. 

Read  November  1,  1814. 
My  dear  Sir, 

X  s  E  N  D  a  few  buds  of  the  seedling  Cherry  trees,  the  produce 
of  which,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  was  approved 
by  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  and  in 
obedience  to  their  wishes,  I  add  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  those  varieties.  The  mode  of  culture  adopted 
by  me  was  precisely  the  same  as  I  had  previously  used  in 
producing  varieties  of  other  species  of  fruit ;  and  which  I 
have  detailed  in  a  former  commimication  :*^  and  I  therefore 
need  not  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  Society  by  describing  it. 

Both  varieties  sprang  from  seeds  of  the  Cherry,  which  Mr. 
Forsyth  has  called  the  Graffion,  and  which  gardeners  gene- 
rally call  the  Bigarreau,  but  erroneously,  for  it  is  evidently 
the  Ambree  of  Duhamel  ;  and  the  Bigarreau  is  a  perfectly 
distinct  kind. 

The  pale  variety  is  the  offspring  of  a  blossom  which  was 
fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  the  White  Heart  Cherry ;  and  it 
is  distinguishable  from  every  other  Cherry,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  by  a  deeper  tinge  of  crimson  in  the  petals  of  its 
blossoms,  and  by  the  extraordinary  length  of  its  fruit-stalks. 
Mr.  Hooker  has  given  a  very  accurate  and  excellent  deli- 
neation of  this  variety,  imder  the  name  of  the  Elton  Clierry^ 

*  See  vol.  i.  page  34,  &c. 
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in  his  Pomona  Londinensis :  but  as  the  tree  has  grown  older, 
the  fruit  has  increased  in  size  ;  so  that  some  of  those  I  sent 
to  the  Committee  were  half  as  large  again  as  those  he  recei- 
ved from  me,  and  has  delineated. 

The  May-Duke  Cherry  is  the  male  parent  of  the  Black 
variety,*  and  the  young  tree  resembles  that  very  much  in 
its  general  character,  and  in  the  growth  of  its  fruit  in  large 
bunches. 

The  trees  of  both  varieties  (which  are  only  eight  years  old,) 
are  at  present  trained  to  walls  ;  the  Elton  on  a  north-west, 
and  the  Black  on  an  east-north-east  aspect :  but  I  am  per- 
fectly confident,  J;hat  both  will  succeed  thoroughly  well  as 
standards,  and  that  the  Black  one,  so  cultivated,  will  prove 
excessively  productive  of  fruit.  The  Elton  Cherry  tree  has 
borne  well ;  but  it  has  never  loaded  itself  so  heavily  as  the 
other.  The  Elton  ripens  about  ten  days  before  the  Ambree, 
and  the  Black  soon  after  the  May-Duke.  The  growth  of 
both  trees  is  extremely  luxuriant. 

These  varieties  were  selected  from  about  fifty  seedling 
plants,  which  afforded  fruits  of  many  different  forms  and 
colours,  and  of  very  unequal  merits,  some  differing  little, 
either  in  size  or  flavour,  from  the  small  black  native  variety 
of  our  woods  ;  and  one  or  two  others,  exclusive  of  those  sent, 
possessed  a  considerable  share  of  richness. 

The  Cherry  sports  more  extensively  in  variety,  when  pro- 
pagated from  seeds,  than  any  other  fruit,  which  I  have 
hitherto  subjected  to  experiment :  and  this  species  of  fruit 
is  therefore  probably  capable  of  acquiring  a  higher  state  of 
perfection  than  it  has  ever  yet  attained.  New  varieties  are 
♦  This  has  been  called  the  Black  Eagle  Cherry. 
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also  much  wanted :  for  the  trees  of  the  best  old  kinds  are 
every  where  in  a  state  of  decay  in  the  Cherry  orchards ;  and  I 
am  quite  confident,  that  neither  healthy  nor  productive  trees 
will  ever  be  obtained  fi-om  grafts  or  buds  of  the  old  and  ex- 
pended varieties  of  this,  or  any  other  species  of  fiiiit  tree. 

On  the  merits  of  the  fiiiit  of  the  above-mentioned  varieties, 
for  the  dessert  and  market,  the  Committee  will  decide :  that 
of  both  has  become  larger  and  of  superior  quality,  as  the 
trees  have  advanced  in  growth  land  age ;  and  I  think  it  will 
probably  continue  to  improve  for  some  years,  as  the  trees 
proceed  towards  maturity.  Grafts  and  buds  of  both  varieties 
will  be  much  at  the  service  of  the  members  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  the  proper  seasons.* 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your's  very  truly, 

Daumton,  July  £3,  1814.  ThOMAS  AndREW  KnigHT* 

*  The  existence  of  the  Cherry,  as  a  native  tree  of  Britain,  has  been  questioned, 
because  Plii9Y  has  stated  it  not  to  have  been  known  in  Italy  till  the  end  of  the 
Mithridatic  war,  when  it  was  introduced  by  Lucullits  fix>m  Pontus ;  and  that 
it  was  carried  into  Britain,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  that  period.  But 
Pliny  must  have  meant  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  Cherry,  of  which  the  Romans 
had  many  in  his  time ;  for  the  small  Black  Cherry,  which  abounds  in  the  woods 
of  different  parts  of  Britain,  has  much  too  permanent  habits  to  have  derived  its 
origin  from  apy  cultivated  variety.  Pliny  was  also  very  ill  qualified  to  distin- 
guish a  variety  from  a  species ;  and  Vibgil  seems  to  have  been  better  acqainted 
with  the  habit  in  old  Cherry  trees,  of  emitting  numerous  suckers  from  thqir 
roots,  than  he  would  have  been  if  the  Cherry  tree  had  been  first  introduced  into 
Italy  so  short  a  lime  before  he  wrote  his  Georgics  ;  for  he  cites  the  Cherry  tree 
and  Elm  as  examples,  probably  familiar  to  his  readers,  of  that  mode  of  pro 

pagation, 

^^  Pullulat  ab  radice  aliis  densissima  silva: 

Ut  CerasiSf  ulmisque  :''— Vieo.  Geor.  ii. 
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XXXV.  An  Account  qfthe  Acton-Scot  Peach,  a  fiew  Variety. 
JSy  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  ^c.  President. 

Read  January  8, 1815. 

JLk  the  Report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  1813,  it  is  very  justly  ranarked  by  Mr.  Wilbka- 
HAM,  that  the  character  of  the  Peach  is  very  greatly  affected 
by  a  few  degrees  of  latitude  ;*  and  that  the  merits  of  the  same 
variety,  vrhen  ripened  in  the  open  air,  in  the  climates  of 
Paris,  of  London,  and  of  Edinburgh,  are  widely  different.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  hence  inferred,  that  every  variety  of 
the  Peach,  which  may  be  produced,  will  be  equally,  or  at  all 
injured,  by  being  transferred  from  the  climate  of  Paris  to 
that  of  Edinburgh;  or  improve^,  by  being  removed  from 
Edinburgh  to  Paris,  however  favourable  the  climate  of  Paris 
may  be  to  the  melting  Peach.  For,  probably,  every  variety, 
to  which  Mr.  Wilbraham  alludes,  acquired  its  celebrity 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  to  which  climate  it  proved  to  be 
nicely  adapted ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  extraordinary,  that  such 
a  Peach  should  lose  a  large  portion  of  its  merits,  when 
removed  to  so  much  colder  a  climate.  And  if  the  Peach 
had  been  as  long  cultivated,  and  with  as  much  skill  and 
attention,  in  the  climate  of  Edinburgh,  as  it  has  been  in  that 
of  Paris:  and  if  selection  had  been  made  from  as  many 
seedling  plants,  I  think  it  probable,  that  many  varieties 
would  have  been  raised,  which  would  have  been  capable  of 

*  See  page  61  of  this  volume. 
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squiring  nearly  their  greatest  state  of  perfection  in  the 
climate  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  would  have  become  mealy 
and  insipid  in  the  cUmate  of  Paris ;  as  the  finest  varieties  of 
the  meltii^  Peach  of  Paris  become  under  the  more  powerM 
sun  of  Spain  and  Italy.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  give  an 
opinion,  that  the  Peach  is  capable  of  acquiring  the  same 
degree  of  excellence  at  Edinburgh  as  at  Paris ;  but  I  think, 
that  many  varieties  of  it  may,  and  will  be  obtained,  which 
will  attain  in  the  climate  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  colder 
parts  of  England,  nearly  as  much  perfection  as  the  same 
varieties  would  attain  in  any  other  climate ;  and  that  the 
fioiit  of  these  will  exceed  in  richness  and  fiavonr  that  of  the 
finest  French  varieties  of  the  Peach  tree,  when  those  are 
cultivated  in  climates  so  much  too  cold  {or  them. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion,  by  observing  that  thfe 
Elruge  Nectarine,  which,  as  a  British  variety,  acquires  a  much 
greater  degree  of  excellence  at  Downton  (where  the  climate 
fi*om  elevation  is  at  least  as  cold  as  that  of  Edinburgh,  and 
where  the  Red  Roman  and  Newington  Nectarines,  are  good 
for  nothing,)  than  in  the  vicinity  of  London ;  and  that  the 
early  Red  Nutmeg  Peach  attams  a  much  larger  size  than  the 
delineation  of  Duhamel  indicates,  and  a  greater  degree  c^ 
excellence,  than  I  should  have  inferred  it  to  possess  firom  his 
description  of  it :  it  has  also  always  grown  larger,  and  more 
perfect,  here  in  the  open  air,  than  in  the  warmer  temperature 
of  a  forcing-house.  The  Noblesse  Peach  also  in  moderately 
favourable  seasons,  when  the  trees  do  not  mildew,  acquires 
very  nearly  the  same  degree  of  excellence  here,  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  London ;  and  I  was  hence  mduced  to  hope,  that 
by  breeding  from  these,  I  might  obtain  others,  as  well  or 
better  calculated  for  cold  and  un&vourable  climates.    About 
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twenty  seedling  plants,  which  have  sprung  from  the  seeds  of 
one,  and  the  pollen  of  the  other  of  the  above-mentioned 
varieties,  have  produced  fruit  under  my  care ;  three  of  these 
have  afforded  better  Peaches  than  I  previously  possessed ; 
and  such  as,  I  think,  will  be  found  to  deserve  culture,  in 
those  situations  at  least,  where  the  finer  French  kinds  do 
not  succeed. 

I  sent  some  fruit  of  one  of  the  above-mentioned  varieties, 
the  ofispring  of  a  seed  of  the  Noblesse  and  the  pollen  of  the  early 
Nutmeg  Peach,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of 
the  Society,  in  the  last  autunm,  which,  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
hear,  was  approved  by  them.  The  two  other  varieties  are, 
however,  larger,  and,  I  think,  better ;  but  that,  of  which  I  sent 
the  fruit,  has  borne  very  abundantly  during  the  last  three 
years  (the  whole  period  of  its  culture  in  the  open  air),  and  its 
fruit  has  attained  a  more  uniform  degree  of  perfection,  than 
I  have  ever  witnessed  in  any  other  variety  The  trees  have 
also  been  perfectly  free  from  every  vestige  of  mildew,  in  a 
situation  where  this  disease  is  very  prevalent,  and  have 
entirely  escaped  the  attacks  of  insects ;  and  as  these  greatly 
prefer  some  varieties  to  others,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that 
this  will  not  prove  a  &vourite  with  them.  It  ripens  some- 
what earlier,  or  rather  more  uniformly  and  perfectly,  than  the 
Noblesse  Peach  :  for  much  of  the  fixiit  of  the  latter  variety 
almost  always  Mis  off  in  my  garden,  in  an  imperfect  state, 
and  without  acquiring  its  proper  flavour  and  state  of  ma- 
turity. The  new  Peach,  which  has  been  named  the  Acton- 
Scot  Peach,  forms  a  perfectly  distinct  variety,  and  may  be 
distinguished,  at  a  considerable  distance,  from  every  other, 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  by  the  more  than  ordinary 
whiteness  of  the  skin  of  such  parts  of  the  fruit,  as  have  been 
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secluded  from  the  sun  during  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth. 
The  drawing  which  Mr.  Hooker  has  made,  by  order  of  the 
Committee,  will  give  more  accurate  ideas  of  its  form  and 
character,  than  any  words  I  can  employ,  and  a  minute 
description  of  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary.  Its  culture  having 
been  confined  to  my  own  garden,  I  am  unable  to  say  what 
will  be  its  merits  in  other  situations ;  and  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee hove  seen  only  the  samples  I  sent  them.  I  believe, 
however,  that  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  a  productive 
and  useful  variety. 
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XXXVI.  Account  qf  a  Method  qf  growing  early  forced  Potatoes. 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Hooo,  qfPine  Apple  Place,  Paddington. 

Read  February  7,  1815. 

IHE  object  attained  by  the  following  method  is  that  of 
raising  young  Potatoes  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year  than 
they  can  be  produced  by  the  usual  means  of  a  common  hot- 
bed, and  though  the  taste  of  the  majority  of  persons  will 
probably  prefer  the  old  and  mature  root,  in  February,  yet  the 
price  paid  in  this  metropolis  for  young  Potatoes  grown  during 
that  month  is  a  proof  that  they  are  in  sufficient  request,  as 
an  article  of  luxury,  to  induce  both  the  market  and  private 
gardeners  to  attend  to  their  cultivation. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  method  consists  in  using  an 
old  Cucumber  bed  or  Melon  bed,  in  which  the  dung  has  long 
lost  all  its  heat,  instead,  of  making  one  of  fresh  hot  dung, 
whereon  to  grow  the  plants. 

The  sets  should  be  cut  about  a  fortnight  before  they  are 
planted  :  for  if  they  are  not  sufficiently  dried  before  they  are 
put  into  the  earth,  they  are  liable  to  be  much  injured  by 
worms ;  one  eye  only  should  be  left  in  each  set. 

The  bed  is  prepared  by  removing  all  the  earth  from  the 
top  of  the  dung,  and  covering  it  about  one  inch  deep  with 
fresh  mould,  on  which  the  sets  are  planted,  in  rows  six 
inches  apart,  and  the  same  distance  from  each  other  in  the 
rows ;  they  are  then  covered  four  inches  deep  with  mould, 
and  the  frames  and  glasses  are  placed  upon  the  bed,  which 
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must  be  carefiilly  protected  from  frost.  The  covering  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose  is  the  second  crop  of  short  hay, 
called  Rouen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  the  outsides  of  the  old  dung 
should  be  cut  away,  from  near  the  edge  of  the  frame  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  in  a  slanting  direction  inwards  of  about 
fifteen  inches  from  the  perpendicular ;  strong  linings  of  hot 
dung  must  be  applied  to  the  space  so  made,  and  renewed,  if 
necessary,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks* 

Air  must  be  given  to  the  plants,  by  sliding  down  the  lights 
at  noon  every  day  that  the  weather  will  permit,  and  water 
in  the  mornings,  leaving  about  one  inch  of  the  light  open  for 
the  admission  of  air,  after  watering. 

The  Potatoes  will  be  fit  for  use  in  about  seven  weeks  fix>m 
the  first  planting  of  the  sets,  and  the  average  crop  to  each 
li^ht,  if  well  managed,  is  usually  about  five  pounds. 
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XXXVII.   Some  Renuirk9  on  pruning  Gooseberry  Bushes« 
By  Mr.  John  Maheb,  F.H'^8. 


Read  February  7,  1S15. 

1  HE  Gooseberry^  though  so  useful  and  early  a  fruit,  is  very 
muoh  neglected  in  many  getrdens,  no  other  attention  being 
paid  to  it  than  to  prune  the  tree  at  random^  and  often  with 
a  pair  of  shears,  once  a  year..  The  crop  of  ripe  fruit,  is  also 
often,  injured,  by  having  the  largest  and  earliest  berries  pre- 
maturely gathered,  whilst  green^  for  tarts.  To  prevent  this,^  a 
sufficient  number  of  tree»  of  such  varieties  as  are  the  earliest, 
should  be  planted  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  garden,  and 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  kitchen,  for  tarts  and 
sauce. 

Both  these  and  the  other  trees  that  are  intended  to  bear 
ripe  fruit,  should  be  pruned  twice  a  year  :  in  the  autumn,  as 
soon  as  the  shoots  have  ripened  their  wood,  leaving  at 
least  six  inches  distance  between  every  branch,  and  shorten- 
ing the  small  branches  to  two  or  three  eyes ;  again  the  trees 
should  be  examined  about  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  and 
all  improper  suckers  and  very  luxuriant  shoots,  such  as  the 
French  call  gourmands,  cut  out.  Both  these  operations  should 
be  done  with  a  sharp  pruning  knife. 

It  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  fruit,  if 
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the  very  small  berries  are  taken  away  with  a  pair  of  scissars 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  May;  and  these  small  berries 
will  be  fomid  quite  as  good  for  sauce,  or  gooseberry  cream, 
as  the  larger. 
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XXXVIII.  On  same  vulgar  Errors  among  Gardeners,  re- 
specting Insects  being  destroyed  by  cold.  In  a  Letter  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  By 
William  Spence,  Esq. 

Read  Maxch  7,  I8I5. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

^^VuLGAR  errors"  are  prevalent  in  Horticulture  as  well  as 
in  other  arts,  and  one  of  these  seems  to  me  to  be  the  notion 
which  we  so  often  hear  repeated,  that  caterpillars,  grubs, 
and  slugs  are  destroyed  by  the  cold  of  severe  winters.  As 
a  dependance  on  this  supposed  wholesale  extermination  of 
the  enemies  of  the  gardener  may  often  prevent  his  taking 
active  measures  for  their  destruction,  I  shall  make  no  apology 
for  begging  to  communicate,  through  you,  to  the  Horticultural 
Society,  if  you  think  them  worthy  of  its  attention,  the  obser- 
vations which  have  induced  me  to  believe,  that  this,  like 
many  other  received  axioms,  is  unfounded. 

The  facts  mentioned  by  Reaumur  and  Lister  relative 
to  the  power  of  insects  to  bear  cold  uninjured,  have  long 
led  me  to  entertain  this  opinion.  Not  to  advert  to  the  well 
known  fact  that  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  and  of  other 
species,  are  capable  of  sustaining  a  degree  of  cold  &r  greater 
than  any  ever  felt  in  this  country,  Reaumur  found  that  a 
common  caterpillar  (that  oiPhaUena  Bombyx  Chrysorrh^ea, ) 
was  not  hxxst  by  a  cold  of  19°  below  0  of  his  thermometer* 

*  M^moires  pour  servir  k  rhistoire  des  insectes,  ii.  p.  142. 
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(11^  below  0  of  Fahrenheit);  and  Lister,  the  truth  of 
whose  assertion  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  experiments 
made  on  the  Grub  (larva  of  Tipula  Oleracea),  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Stickney,  author  of  a  valuable  essay  on  that  pest  of 
Holdemess,  as  well  as  by  similar  experiments  instituted  by 
Bonnet,*  on  the  chrysalis  of  the  cabbage  Caterpillar  (larva 
ofPapilio  Brassiere),  informs  us,  that  some  caterpillars  and 
hexapod  larvw,  after  being  so  fi*ozen  as  to  chink  like  little 
stones,  when  dropped  into  a  glass,  nevertheless  revived.-f' 

But  there  still  were  wanting,  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind 
of  the  Horticulturist,  proofs  of  the  fact,  that  insects  actually 
do  abound  as  much  after  severe  as  after  mild  winters.  Such 
proofi  the  present  spring,  at  least  as  &r  as  my  observations 
extend,  has  amply  supplied.  The  cold  in  the  winter  was 
greater,  and  of  longer  continuance,  than  has  been  known  for 
many  years :  the  former  part  of  the  time  the  ground  was 
destitute  of  snow;  and  the  final  thaw  was  interrupted  by 
frequent  and  intense  frosts :  so  that  every  condition  for  the 
most  effective  operation  of  the  destructive  powers  of  cold  was 
fiilfiUed.  Yet,  in  my  own  garden,  almost  the  first  things  that 
struck  me,  aft«r  the  firost  had  left  us,  were  hundreds  of  young 
caterpillars  of  the  gooseberry  moth  (PhaUena  Geometra  Gros- 
sulariata,)^  quite  uninjured,  that  had  hybemated  under  the 
rims  of  some  flower  pots  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
garden,  exposed  to  every  change  of  weather ;  and  I  never 
knew  these  insects  so  numerous  or  voracious  as  this  spring. 
They  not  only  attacked  the  half  expanded  buds  of  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  (black  as  well  as  red  and  white),  thus 
destroying  the  blossom,  but  even  the  buds  and  young  leaves 

♦  Oeuvres,  torn.  vi.  p.  12.  f  Goedartius  de  Insectis,  p.  76t 
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of  a  Cherry  tree  nailed  against  the  wall.*  And  in  proof  of 
their  numbers/fi*om  one  to  two  hundred  were,  in  many  cases, 
shaken*!'  from  a  single  tree.  The  case  is  predsely  the  same 
with  regard  to  slugs,  which  in  my  own  garden,  and  those  of 
my  acquaintances,  are  quite  as  numerous  as  they  were  be- 
forethe  winter :  and  the  Grub,  which  last  year  so  abounded 
in  Holdemess  (though  scarcely  one  was  to  be  found  in  1812), 
that  in  the  district  of  Sunk  Island,  the  herbage  of  many 
whole  fields  was  laid  waste  by  them,  is,  I  am  told»  continu- 
liog  its  ravages  this  spring,  apparently  without  abatement. 

Both  experiment  and  fact,  I  think,  therefore  prove,  that 
the  supposed  destruction  of  insects  by  severe  winters  does 
not  take  place ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  gardener  must 
rely  on  his  own  exertions,  for  ridding  himself  of  these 
assailants. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  asked,  to  what  cause  then  is  owing  the 
remarkable  diminution  that  sometimes  takes  place  in  the 

*  LiNNiEUs  cites  as  the  food  of  this  larva,  besides  the  different  spedes  of  Bibes, 
the  Ahnond,  Willow,  and  Black-thorn  From  my  own  observations  it  would 
seem  almost  omnivorous.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  the  young  brood,  in  my 
garden  attacked  the  leaves  of  Turnips,  Apple  trees,  Black  Italian  Poplars,  and 
even  qf  Laurels. 

-f-  This  seems  to  me  the  best  mode  of  destroying  these  insects,  which,  when 
disturbed  at  any  time,  except  when  eating  (which  is  chiefly  at  night  and  in 
dull  weather),  let  themselves  down  to  the  ground  by  a  silken  thread.  If  there- 
fore, a  large  sheet  of  strong  paper  or  pardunent  be  laid  upon  the  ground,  on 
each  side  of  the  stem,  under  a  Currant  or  Gooseberry  bush,  and  a  sudden  and 
violent  shake  be  given  to  it,  nine  tenths  of  all  the  caterpillars  upon  it  will  fall 
down,  and  may  be  collected  with  the  greatest  ease ;  and  by  going  over  the  trees 
twice  or  thrice  in  this  way,  the  whole  may  be  extirpated  far  more  effectually,  and 
at  less  expense  both  of  money  and  time,  than  by  watering  the  trees  with  solu- 
tions of  tobacco,  lime,  & 
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number  of  insects  which  abounded  the  year  before,  if  not  to 
frost  ?  I  answer,  that  on  this  head  we  have  yet  much  to 
learn,  but  that  one  frequent  cause  is  the  multiplication  of 
the  insect  enemies,  particularly  those  of  the  Linnean  genus 
Ichneumon,  appointed  to  keep  the  noxious  species  within  due 
bounds.  Birds  do  us  great  service  in  this  way,  but  it  is  the 
Ichneumon,  that  is  our  most  valuable  friend.  Reaumur 
relates,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1735,  when  he  examined  a 
great  multitude  of  the  common  cabbage  caterpillars,  he 
found  that,  out  of  every  twenty-three,  at  least  twenty-one 
were  filled  with  the  grubs  of  Ichneumons,  and  consequently 
doomed  to  in&Uible  destruction.*  A  French  gardener,  who 
observed  in  the  spring  of  1736,  that  the  cabbage  butterflies 
were  not  one  twentieth  part  so  numerous  as  the  cater- 
pillars which  infested  his  greens  in  the  preceding  year  might 
have  led  him  to  expect,  would  naturally  give  the  credit  of 
destroying  them  to  the  winter,  though  evidently  without 
reason* 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  severe  win- 
ters may  be  occasionally  the  indirect  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  some  kinds  of  vermin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  garden  Shell- 
snail  (Helix  Hortensis),  which  is  said,  in  the  newspapers,  to 
have  been  sought  out  last  winter  with  such  unusual  dih- 
gence  by  the  thrushes,  that  in  some  places  half  a  peck  of 
fragments  of  the  shells  lie  round  the  stones  to  which  these 
birds  brought  them  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  them,  and 
getting  at  the  snails.  But  besides  that  grubs,  slugs,  and  most 
caterpillars  hybemate  under  ground,  out  of  the  reach  of 

*  M&noires,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p-  42. 
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bird$i,  it  is  clearly  not  in  this  indirect  mode  that  frp^V  ^' 
popularly,  and,  as  1  Kave  endeavoured  to  shew,  erroneously,, 
considered^  as  serviceable, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  Servant^ 

William  Smncjs- 

Dn/pooiy  near  HtUl, 
MaySU  18J4. 
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XXXIX.  On  the  Cultivation  qf  Lobelia  Fulgens,  in  Belgium. 
By  Jean  Baptiste  Van  Mons,  M.  D.,  qf  Brussels. 

Read  March  7, 1815. 

1  HIS  plant,  wluch  was  introduced  into  Europe,  by  Baron 
HuMBOLT,  one  of  the  most  learned  naturalists  who  ever 
travelled,  was  isold  in  Belgium,  only  three  years  ago,  for  three 
and  four  gilders,  and  in  Germany  for  five  dollars ;  yet  it  is 
now  so  common  in  our  flower  markets,  that  it  sells  only  for 
a  shilling :  so  simple  is  its  culture,  and  so  easy  is  it  to  be 
increased.  This'is  done  by  slips  and  cuttings :  it  also  pushes 
suckers  from  the  root,  and  each  of  these  se^pafated  becomes 
one,  two,  or  three  plants.  The  stem  also  may  be  divided 
into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  leaves,  and  these  put 
into  a  shady  border,  will  each  soon  become  a  plant  with 
roots ;  and  the  base  of  the  stem,  taken  up  before  the  fii^ost, 
is  surrounded  with  two  or  three  circles  of  roots,  as  well 
as  an  infinite  number  of  rudiments  of  buds,  which  finally 
develop  themselves,  strike  fi^esh  roots,  and  may  be  separa^^^ed 
about  Midsummer.  A  very  strong  plant,  if  not  sujSered  to 
flower,  may  be  multiphed  ad  infinitum.  The  LobeUa  Fulgens 
succeeds  perfectly,  all  the  year,  in  the  open  air,  and  I  am  not 
even  sure,  that  it  is  necessary  to  cover  it  with  fallen  leaves  of 
trees,  during  severe  fi-osts ;  it  will  also  accommodate  itself  to 
every  soil,  but  multiplies  more  in  a  strong  ground,  which 
proves  that  it  enjoys  there  less  health:  for  a  plant  ofl^en 
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makes  great  efforts  for  re-production,  previous  to  its  death. 
We  have  tried  to  vary  this  beautiful  plant,  by  raising  it  from 
seed,  in  order  either  to  acquire  double  flowers,  or  to  change 
its  colour;   but   our   trials  have   not   been  attended   with 
success.     We  have,  however,  produced  a  dwarf  variety,  the 
flower  of  which  is  more  shining;  the  flowers  are  likewise  nearer 
each  other,  and  the  foliage  shorter  and  thicker  in  proportion* 
The  LobeUa  Cardinalis  has  already  produced  a  permanent 
dwarf  variety,  but  which  is  more  Uable  to  perish.     There  is 
also  another  variety  of  the  Fulgens,  of  a  different  colour, 
namely  a  pale   rose-coloured  one,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Cardinalis.     This  want  of  success  has  nothing  surprising  in 
it,  the  first  propagation  by  seed  being  still  too  near  nature 
to  produce  a  variation.     This  mode  of  re-production  must 
not  therefore  be  given  up,  but  repeated ;  the  seed  should 
always  be  taken  from  the  last  plants  that  have  been  sepa- 
rated  from   the  original  exotic.     In   thus   departing  from 
nature,  the  plant  rather  yields  to  art,  and  falls  into  mon- 
strosity, which  in  artificial  gardening,  is  ofi^n  the  perfection 
sought    for.      A   plants  transported    from    its   native    soil 
into  a  climate,  where  it  does  not  grow  spontaneously,  when 
repeatedly  propagated  by  seed,  often  degenerates,,  changes 
its  colour,   and    becomes   double.      This  is  the  principle 
of  varying  plants.     It   is   impossible  that  a  plant,   which 
is  so  easily  multiplied  by  slips,  should  not  vary,  when  pro^ 
pagated  by  seed.     A  plant  once  degenerated,  that  is  to  say, 
once  sown  in  a  soil  which  is  not  natural  to  it,  does  not  come 
back  by  seed  to  the  form  it  originally  had  in  its  native  country. 
Thence  the  continual  variations  of  species,  even  in  those 
climates  where  they  grow  in  the  open  air*     The  plants 
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spontaneously  growing  are  distmguished    from   those  that 
are  sown,  by  the  absence  of  cotyledons. 

The  slips  of  the  Lobelia  Fulgens  flower  in  the  first  year,  but 
if  they  are  neglected,  and  suffered  to  grow  into  tufts,  they  are 
two  years  before  they  flower.  The  plants  raised  from  seed 
bear  flowers  in  the  second  year.  The  seed  should  be  sown, 
as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  in  earthen  pans ;  the  earth  should  be 
moistened,  and  ^afler  it  has  imbibed  the  water,  the  seed  must 
be  spread  over  it  without  being  covered.  The  pans  should 
be  sheltered  from  the  frost,  and  the  young  plants  may  be 
transplanted  in  April  and  May.  Very  few  of  them  remain 
more  than  the  second  year,  without  flowering.  A  Uttle 
seed  is  ripened  here,  at  Brussels,  when  the  season  is  hot,  and 
especiaDy  from  those  plants  which  flower  earUest.*  The  mo- 
ment that  vegetation  stops  in  the  flowering  stem,  it  should 
be  cut  off,  and  suffered  to  dry.  The  seed  is  so  like  dust,  that 
it  might  be  mistaken  for  it,  and  be  thrown  away.  Mr.  Witz- 
THUM,  assistant  in  our  botanic  garden,  has  particularly 
attended  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant.  The  Lobelia  Car- 
dinalis,  which  perishes  so  frequently  in  sandy  soils,  becomes 
strong,  and  multiplies  without  any  care,  in  a  clay  ground ; 
but  it  flowers  in  all  its  magnificence  only  in  the  former 
soil,  and  is,  in  this  respect,  conformable  to  the  habits  of  the 
double  varieties  of  Hesperis  Matronalis. 

*  I  obtained  a  few  perfect  capsules  last  summer,  by  fecundating  the  stigma, 
and  taking  off  all  the  suckers  as  they  sprang  up. — Seer. 
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XL.  Seme.  Account  qf  the  Melidora  Pellucida,  qf  Noronha, 
a  beautiful  Evergreen  Shrub  from  China.  By  Richard 
Anthony  Salisbury^  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  S^c.  Secretary. 

Read  April  5,  1814. 

Xn  the  charter,  which  our  gracious  King  has  granted  to  U8» 
we  are  denominated  a  Society  '*  for  the  Improvement  of " 
"  Horticulture  in  all  its  branches,  ornamental  as  well  as" 
''  useful ;"  and  in  his  own  royal  garden  at  Kms)y  diuring  the 
last  forty  years,  his  Majesty  has  set  an  example  to  all  his 
subjects,  of  progressive  excellence  in  every  department  of 
that  delightfiil  science.  But  though  useful  productions  may 
justly  claim  a  decided  preference  to  such  as  are  merely 
amamentaly  I  trust  that  the  latter  will  never  be  totally  ex- 
cluded from  the  pages  of  our  Transtictions  ^  and  when- 
ever a  ciuious  exotic,  of  more  than  common  beauty,  is 
introduced,  and  fkst  flowers  in  this  country  (especially  if  it 
be  so  hardy  as  to  thrive  in  the  open  air,  or  with  a  trifling 
degree  of  protection  from  frost,)  I  think  it  my  duty  to  ^ve 
some  account  of  it  to  this  Society,  together  with  such 
information  respecting  its  culture,  as  will  be  necessary  for  a 
gardener  to  possess,  who  may  have  ocasion  to  cultivate  it. 

The  shrub,  which  I  have  selected  this  year,  as  being  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  your  attention,  is  the  Melidora  Pellucida 
of  Noronha,  a  Spanish  botanist.  I  received  flowers  and 
fruits  of  it  which  he  sent  to  Mexico,  from  the  Marquis 
d'ApARTADo,  and  his  brother.  Viscount  Fagoaga,  two  very 
inteUigent  noblemen  of  that  country ;  and  upon  the  paper 
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which  Gontamed  the  fruits,  was  written^ ''  Originair^  de  Can- 
tan''  But  though  they  were  full  of  apparently  perfect  seeds^ 
these  did  not  vegetate^  being  five  years  old,  if  not  more. 

This  species,  or  perhaps  another  of  the  same  genus, 
whidi  is  cultivated  at  Canton,  has  been  caUed  Enkianthus 
by  LouREiRo,  but  as  his  name  originated  in  a  miscon- 
ception, signifying  Grravid  fimoer  (he  having  tdcen  the  red 
bractes  for  outer  flowers),  Noronha's  excellent  name  will 
probably  be  adopted.  It  means  Honey  gtftj  which  substance 
the  flowers  contain  in  great  plenty ;  and  as  the  same  ikigree 
of  vernal  warmth  which  enlivens  our  bees,  will  probably 
bring  out  its  blossoms,  it  may  prove  to  us,  in  some  degree, 
an  useful,  as  well  as  ornamental,  shrub.* 

The  Honourable  Robert  Jbnkinson  first  introduced 
Uving  plants  of  it  into  this  country  about  four  years  ago, 
firom  Canton ;  all  which,  ^at  the  sele  of  his  collec^on,  were 
purchased  by  our  worthy  member  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  of 
Little  Chelsea,  where  it  flowered  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
10th  of  March  last. 

The  plant  -which  flowered  is  between  two  and  three  feet 
high>  and  has  been  preserved-  through  the  late  long  and 
severe  winter,  with  very  little  wtificial  heat,  upon  an  old 
bark-bed  of  a  small  hot>-house ;  and  I  saw  another,  and 
younger  plant,  in  a  more  elevated  and  colder  part  of  the 
same  house,  the  earth  of  which  had  been  fix>zen  so  hard 
during  the  night,  that  it  was  not  quite  thawed  at  10  A.  M. 
when  I  was  there.  Yet  it  was  not  at  all  injured,  and  I  beUeve, 

*  Since  this  paper  was  read  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  Dr.  Sims,  in  the 
BoianicalMagiunney  has  givenafigureof  this  shrub,  calling  it  EnkimUhus  Qmrn- 
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this  shrub  will  be  found  quite  hardy  enough  to  grow  in  the 
open  air,  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  or  if 
planted  against  a  wall,  and  protected  with  a  mat  during  frost. 
This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  structure  of  its  buds, 
which  are  very  large,  scaly,  and  viscid,  like  those  of  the  Rho- 
dodendra  ;  and  the  branches  push  forth  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  wood  soon  ripens.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  hardy  shrub, 
under  a  frame  or  a  green-house,  and  exceedingly  ornamental 
the  whole  year ;  for  it  is  not  only  a  lively  evergreen,  but  the 
young  shoots  and  footstalks  of  the  leaves  are  tinged  of  a 
fine  red  coloiir,  resembling  at  first  sight  the  Illicium  Florida^ 
numy  more  than  any  other  shrub  I  know.  Whilst  the  buds 
are  bursting,  the  flowers  hang  down  among  the  bractes  in 
bunches  five  or  six  together,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
Andromeda  Pulverulenta,  but  larger,  and  with  five  brilliant 
ruby-coloured  lobes  at  the  bottom,  which  lobes  being  filled 
with  honey,  and  transparent,  produce  an  effect,  when  the  sun 
shines,  that  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled. 

All  yet  known  respecting  the  cultivation  of  this  shrub  is, 
that  it  may  be  easily  increased  by  cuttings ;  and  by  the  deep 
verdure  and  uncommonly  healthy  appearance  of  all  the  young 
plants,  which  are  planted  in  a  mixture  of  fresh  turf  from  a 
common,  and  bog.  earth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
mixture  suits  it.  The  fibres  of  its  roots  being  also  rather 
succulent,  it  is  very  probable  that  it  grows  naturally  in  a 
moist  soil,  and  that  it  should  never  be  kept  very  dry. 

When  the  plant  is  older,  and  flowers  more  abundantly,  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  seed  of  it  may  likewise  be  obtained :  for 
the  stigma  is  large,  and  friU  of  a  glutinous  liquid,  as  in  many 
other  plants  of  the  natural  order   of  Rhododendra;   but 
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in  a  green-house,  or  where  the  bees  have  no  access,  it  should 
be  fecundated  :  for  the  anthers  do  not  discharge  their  pol- 
len spontaneously,  like  those  of  many  plants,  but  by  sudden 
jerks,  when  their  spurs  are  bent  down  by  insects  attempting 
to  get  at  the  honey  below. 
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XLII.  Notes  relative  to  the  First  Appearance  of  the  Aphis 
Lanigera,*  or  the  Apple-Tree  Insect,  in  this  Country.  By 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  G.  C.B. 
P.R.S.^c. 

Read  April  4, 1815. 

Nov.  4,  1790.  JLIr.  La  yard  informed  me,  that  he  had  been 
told  of  a  new  insect,  infesting  the  Apple  trees,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kennington ;  that  it  first  made  its  appearance 
in  the  year  1788,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
over  with  French  Apples,  of  which  a  large  number  had  been 
imported  in  1787. 

5.  I  received  a  bough  of  an  Apple  tree  fi-om  the  Doctor, 
who  procured  it  from  Mr.  Michelson  of  Kennington ;  the 
wood  of  it  was  covered,  especially  on  the  under  side,  with 
mealy  insects,  which  appeared  to  be  Aphides. 

6.  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Dickson  called  in  Soho  Square; 
both  had  seen  the  insect  in  question,  and  agreed  that  they 
had  not  before  met  with  one  of  that  nature,  that  attacked 
Apple  trees.  Mr.  Lee  thought  it  the  same  species  as  he  had 
seen  on  the  Ash  fi-equently,  and  Mr.  Dickson  that  of  the 
Weymouth  Pine. 

Mr.  Lee  had  them  abundantly  in  his  nursery  at  Ham- 
mersmith,   and  was  much  alarmed  for  the   mischief  they 

♦  Aphis  Lanigera  of  Hausmann,  described  by  him  in  lUiger^s  Magaxinej 
vol.  i.  part  2.  page  440.  This  species  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  Aphii 
Pyri  MM  of  Fabricius  (with  which,  by  its  habitat,  it  might  be  confounded)  by 
the  absence  of  the  horns  on  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  are  noticed 
in  the  character  of  that  species  by  Fabricius. 
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threatened.  He  observed,  that  they  are  more  detrimental 
to  the  Crab  stocks  than  to  the  Apple  trees  and  that  they  do 
not  attack  the  Pear. 

N(w.  8,  1790.  Visited  my  Garden  at  Spring  Grove ;  no 
insects  were  there,  and  Smith,  my  gardener,  had  never 
heard  of  an  insect  attacking  Apple  trees,  in  the  manner 
above  described. 

9.  Saw  Mr.  Aiton  at  Kew :  his  Majesty's  gardens  have 
not  been  attacked,  and  he  likewise  has  not  heard  of  such 
an  insect. 

Called  at  Mr.  Lee's  at  Hammersmith.  He  told  me  that 
all  his  yomig  Apple  trees  were  fiill  of  insects,  and  that  he 
was  at  that  moment  employing  smoke  in  hopes  of  destroy- 
ing them.  He  first  observed  them  last  year,  but  they  were 
not  numerous ;  this  year  he  has  not  a  young  Apple  tree  free. 
He  shewed  me  the  insect  on  the  stem  of  a  Pyrus  Specter 
hilis  i  they  were  near  the  groimd,  in  detached  spots  as  white 
as  meal.  Wherever  they  were  fixed,  the  bark  under  them 
was  cankered  in  a  high  degree,  and  was  swelled  into  a  hunch 
above  the  level  of  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  branch. 

15.  Called  this  day  at  Kennington,  and  saw  Mr.  Michel- 
son.  He  had  known  the  insect  about  three  years,  but  was 
not  certain,  exactly,  when  he  first  observed  it ;  believed,  if  it 
came  firom  France,  that  it  had  been  brought  with  yoimg  trees, 
and  not  with  Apples ;  he  had  never  seen  it  on  fruit,  though  it 
was  abundant  on  the  trees  from  which  the  fiiiit  was  gathered 
It  did  not  begin  in  his  nursery,  several  gardeners  had  com- 
plained of  it  before  he  did,  but  he  could  not  recollect  their 
names  :  had  been  told,  that  the  insect  was  very  rife  at  Maid- 
stone, but  did  not  know  how  long  it  had  been  observed  there. 
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In  his  g^den^,  it  attacked  nothing  but  Applet ;  Peara  were 
safe  from  it ;  but  it  took  Apple  trees  of  all  ages.  He  inclined 
to  believe  it  the  same  insect  as  he  had  been  used  to  see  on 
Willow  leaves :  the  easterly  winds  had  much  lessened  the 
quantity  in  the  garden,  but  there  were  still  plenty  near  the 
ground.  July  and  August  were  the  months,  in  which  they 
were  most  numerous  and  pernicious. 

Nov.  17, 1790.  Mr.  Dickson  tells  me,  that  some  of  the  gar- 
deners suppose  the  insects  to  have  been  brought  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  with  Apple  stocks  from  Surrey.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  lives  at  Dalston,  near  Hackney,  declares  that 
neither  he  nor  his  neighbours  have  yet  been  troubled  with 
it ;  if  so,  the  head  quarters  are  in  the  S.  E.  of  London. 

July  J  1791*  Early  in  July,  I  observed  this  insect,  in  some 
abundance,  on  a  Codlin  tree,*  near  the  northernmost  hot- 
house in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew.  Mr.  Aiton  told  me 
he  never  had  seen  it  before :  and  though  I  carefrdly  looked 
among  his  other  Apple  trees,  both  in  the  Botanic  and  Kitchen 
Garden,  I  did  not  observe  any  signs  of  it. 

August.  In  August,  I  visited  her  Majesty's  'garden  at 
Frogmore,  and  found  the  espaUer  Apple  trees  much  infested. 
Mr.  Greening  told  me  that  the  insect  was  new  to  him, 
but  had  been  there  about  two  years ;  before  which  time  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever. 

Aug.  20.  I  this  day  visited  a  house  Mr.  Greville  had 
lately  hired  at  Paddington,  and  found  in  the  small  garden 
annexed  to  it,  an  infinite  nmnber  of  the  insects  on  the  espalier 
Apple  trees. 

Hec.  19, 1791.   Mr.  Greville,  in  conversation  this  day, 

*  ThJA  tree  4ied,  and  was  cot  doewn  ia  ITSS. 
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suggested  the  e:s:pedient  of  white-washing  trees  completely 
over,  m  wiater  time,  after  they  have  been  pruned,  as  likely 
to  destroy  this  insect ;  and  told  me  that  it  had  been  found 
a  decisive  remedy  against  moss,  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
tried  it  in  Pembrokeshire. 

Juh/y  1793;  In  the  beginning  of  this  month  I  first  observed 
the  insect  listened  on  the  "stems  of  the  Codlin  trees,  near 
the  insertion  of  the  branches,  in  my  garden  at  Spring  Grove, 
I  shewed  them  to  Smith,  my  gardener,  who  had'  not  be- 
fore observed  them,  and  he  assured  me,  that  he  had  never, 
in  his  practice  as  a  gardener,  before  se6n  them. 

December.  Mr.  Dickson  tells  me,  that  the  insect  has  this 
year  wholly  disappeared  in  a  garden  atBethnal  Green,  where 
more  damage  was  done  by  it  in  the  year  1790,  than  any 
where  else,  several  newly  grafted  Apple  trees  having  been 
entirely  destroyed.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a  native 
insect  of  this  country,  and  has  its  seasons,  like  many  others, 
in  which  it' is  more  or  less  abundant. 

January,  1794.  Mr;  Dickson,  who  at  my  desire  had  seen 
Mr.  DtTTHis'  gardener  at  Bethnal  Green,  above  mentioned, 
brings  word  from  him,  that  when  the  insect  first  appeared  in 
the  autumn  of  1789,  he  thought  himself  wholly  xuined  ;  but 
that  now  he  receives  very  little  damage  by  it.  A  thunder- 
storm th^t  happened  when  they  were  abundant  in  his  gar- 
den destroyed  great  quantities  ;  since  that  time  he  employs 
men  to  rub  the  insects  with  their  hands  from  the  stocks,  and 
in  this  manner  one  man  will  clean  a  thousand  griafted  stocks 
in  a  day.  He  says,  that  care  must  be  taken  to  tread  the 
ground  close  to  the  roots,  as  the  greatest  damage  is  done  by 
these  insects,  when  by  means  of  cracks  in  the  earth,  they 
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are  enabled  to  fix  themselves  on  the  tops  of  the  roots,  or  on 
the  stems,  where  the  roots  are  inserted. 

June,  1794.  This  year  has  been  a  seasonable  and  a  warm 
year,  the  easterly  winds  did  not  prevail  in  the  spring,  and  in 
the  summer  they  have  hitherto  produced  hot  and  dry  wea- 
ther. In  April,  we  had  unusually  warm  weather  for  several 
days,  which  caused  the  leaves  Jo  unfold  earUer  than  usual : 
but  many  species,  among  which  were  the  Apples,  suffered  i 

much  from  cold  nights  in  the  month  of  May.  I 

The  insects  are  this  year  almost  general  at  Spring  Grove, 
where  they  were  unknown  till  last  year :  they  are  now  at  the 
very  top  shoots  of  the  Codlin  trees.     At  Chelsea,  they  are  I 

almost  universal,  and  at  many  other  places ;  this  is  owing,  in  , 

aU  likelihood,  to  the  length  of  time  the  season  has  afforded 
for  their  increase.  The  autumn  will  shew  whether  the  da- 
mage they  do  is  formidable.  j 

1795.  The  Codlin  trees  at  Spring  Grove  missed  a  crop  for 
the  first  time  since  I  recoDect.  They  seem  to  be  more 
damaged  by  the  insect  than  the  other  trees. 

1796.  The  Codlin  trees  have  no  fruit  this  year,  and  not 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  leaves  they  used  to  have.  The 
Russetings  have  as  many  insects  upon  them,  but  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  suffered  in  so  high  a  degree. 

Mr.  Smith,  my  gardener,  tells  me,  that  a  gardener  near 
the  King's  Bench,  in  the  Borough,  used  to  be  famous  for  Cod- 
lins,  the  damp  soil  of  his  garden  being  suitable  to  them. 
The  trees  wanted  no  care,  and  he  often  got  £100.  a  year 
for  the  fhiit.  This  year  he  was  told  that  the  insect  had  so 
completely  done  its  duty,  that  not  one  Codlin  tree  remained 
alive  in  the  garden. 
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J^ime  21,  1796*  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Windsor,  tells  me  that 
the  Golden  Pippin  trees,  in  the  Maestirich  garden  there,  are 
more  hurt  by  the  insect,  than  any  others  he  has  observed. 
He  has  few,  or  possibly  no  Codlins. 

Jubf  10.  The  season  has  been  rainy,  frequent  showers,  both 
day  aflid  night,  have  produced  about  an  inch  of  rain  within 
the  Icust  ten  days ;  and  my  Apple  trees  have  shot  very  vijgouiv 
ously.  The  insect  appears  tO'  be  checked  considerably, 
especially  on  the  western  side,  which  has  been  the  windward 
side,  during  all  the  rain;  The  Apples  which  a  week  ago  weire 
scarce  visible,  and  seemed  likely  to  drop  off,  have  during  this 
time  filled  incredibly.  The  crop,  however,  will  not  be  one- 
fourth  of  the  usual  produce  before  the  iiisect  attacked  them. 

Jt  is  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  nature,  that  every  cre^ 
ated  entity  should  be  wholly  destroyed  by  another :  natune 
will,  therefore,  no  doubt,  provide  some  remedy ;  otherwise 
the  Apple  trees  in  this  island  will  be  destroyed :  as  it  is, 
they  certainly  will  be  much  diminished,  and  the  fruit  become 
dearer  than  formerly. 

28.  Mr.  F0B.SYTH,  of  Kensington,  has  suggested  that  the 
insect  was  probably  imported  by  Swinton,  who  kept  a 
gard^i,  at  the  time  it  was  first  observed,  at  the  comer  of 
Sloane  Street,  and  dealt  largely  in  foreign  fruit  trees,  parti-^ 
cularly  those  imported  from  France.  He  says,  he  observed 
it  fourteen  years  ago,  and  it  is  certain,  that  it  appeared  very 
early  in  that  neighbouriiood. 

The  rain  which  has  prevailed  during  the  whole  of  this 
month  has  stopped  materiaUy  the  progress  of  the  insects, 
and  the  trees  have  recovered  surprisingly.  My  CodUn  trees 
will  yield  a  moderate  crop,  and  they  have  made  some  wood. 

YOL.  II.  Z 
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July  26, 1796.  In  Sussex,  at  Lewes  and  Sheffield  Place,  no 
msects  had  been  heard  of. 

29.  Smeared  two  Codlin  trees  with  soft  soap  and  flour  of 
brimstone. 

30.  Saw  the  insects  in  Mr.  Chalie's  garden  at  Wimbleton. 
August  4.  Mr.  Dalrymple  teUs  me,  that  a  friend  of  his 

had  some  Apple  trees  infested  with  the  insect  four  or  five 
years  ago :  he  lighted  a  smoaking  fire  under  them,  which 
killed  the  whole ;  and  the  trees  have  not  suffered  since !  I 
doubt :  fire  is  lighted  under  the  Nopals  in  Mexico,  at  parti- 
cular times,  with  dry  horse  dung,  and  the  smoke  does  the 
insects  no  harm. 

9.  Saw  the  insects  at  Addiscombe,  near  Croydon ;  the  gar- 
dener has  observed  them  about  three  years.  Saw  them  after- 
wards at  Thames  Ditton,  as  I  passed  the  road,  on  the  Apple 
trees,  and  abimdantly  on  the  Crab  trees  in  the  hedges  oppo- 
site Hampton  Court. 

Feb.  19,  1797.  Mr.  Murray,  gardener  at  Kensington, 
caUed  upon  me,  and  shewed  me  some  of  the  insects  alive  on 
an  Apple  tree  branch.  The  frost  in  the  winter  was  not  of 
long  duration,  but  Mr.  Cavendish's  thermometer  at  Clap- 
ham,  was  one  night  at  6  degrees  below  zero.  For  these  five 
days  past,  the  weather  has  been  frosty  in  the  night ;  once  the 
thermometer  was  at  23^  in  the  day.  The  sun  has  shone  this 
day,  and  the  thermometer  has  been  at  40"",  or  upwards. 

Mr.  Murray  tells  me,  that  he  purchased,  ten  years  ago, 
some  Paradise  stocks  from  the  foreign  nursery  in  Sloane-street, 
and  that  he  first  observed  the  insect  on  the  roots  of  these, 
without  knowing  what  it  was.  He  thought  it  worth  hLs  pains 
to  wash  these  stocks,  but  that  did  not  destroy  the  insects, 
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which  appeared  next  summer  in  his  garden.  He  says,  that 
lime  water  and  soap  suds,  used  as  a  wash,  will  kill  them. 

Atig.  16, 1797.  The  exceeding  wet  season  which  we  have 
had  aU  the  summer,  near  four  inches  of  rain  fidling  in  June, 
has  checked  the  insect  so  much,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  seen, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  done  any  mischief  to  the  Apple 
trees  at  Spring  Grove.  The  Codlins,  which  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  year  seemed  mortally  affected,  have  recovered 
their  vigour  entirely,  and  bear  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit. 

The  insects  are,  however,  by  no  means  exterminated; 
little  white  clusters  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  fissures  of  the 
bark,  or  in  cankery  places. 

Aug.  29.  Tried  an  experiment  on  my  Codlin  trees  at 
Spring  GroVe,  in  the  hope  of  lessening  the  breed  of  insects. 
The  dead  and  cankery  part  of  the  bark  was  cut  off  from  the 
living  part,  on  their  trunks  and  main  branches,  and  the  whole 
sur&ce,  deprived  of  dead  bark,  was  painted  over  with  a 
mixture  of  one  pound  of  flour  of  brimstone  mixed  with  four 
of  soft  soap. 
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XLIII.  On  the  Form  which  the  Glass  qf  a  Forcing-house  aught 
to  have,  in  order  to  receive  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
Rays  from  the  Sun.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  G.  C.  B.  P.  R.  S.  ^c.  By  Sir  George 
Stewart  Ma<^kenzie,  Bart.  F.  R.  S.  S^c. 

Read  August  1,  1815. 
Dear  Sir, 

JL  H  E  debf  which  horticulturists  owe  to  Mr.  Knight  is  of 
such  a  magnitude,  that  any  attempt  to  improve  on  what 
he  has  advanced  may  be  considered  hazardous,  if  not  pre- 
sumptuous.    Yet  I  feel  persuaded,  that  the  lucubrations  of 
a  fellow  labourer  will  be  received  by  him  with  that  candour 
and  indulgence  which  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  a 
true  philosopher ;  a  title  which  no  one  can  deny  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.    The  observa- 
tions, with  which  Mr.  Knight  has  introduced  his  remarks, 
on  the  best  construction  of  a  Forcing-house,  are  consistent 
with  what  constantly  occurs.     The  frequent  changes  of  form, 
which  are  announced  as  improvements,  are  sufficiently  noto- 
rious ;  and  I  myself  am  one  of  those  who  have  contributed 
to  their  accumulation.    In  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,*  I  have  described  an 
oeconomical  hot-house,  in  which  as  great  an  extent  of  sur&ce 
as  possible,  is  made  use  of  for  training.     Give  plants  heat 
and  food,  as  Mr.  Knjght  observes,  and  they  will  grow; 

•  Page  55. 
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and  according  to  that  maxim,  I  recommended  the  construction 
referred  to,  as  one  likely  to  afford  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit 
m  a  giv^  9pac9>  than  any  plan  with  which  I  am  acquain;ted. 
If  I  h^ye  heeji  ui^^stood  aa  ha.yvEig  hrought  that  plan  iijita 
i\0tic9,  believyig  it  to  be  the  best  ppssihl^,  I  shajil  be  e:3(€eed- 
iogly  sorry.  It  is  eyidjently  not  that  which  wUl  receive  the 
greatest  quantity  pf  the  sun's  rayii ;  npi:  is  any  f<»rm.  hitherto 
proposed,  at  least,  as  far  as  I  know,  calculated  to  attain  that 
object. 

In  desiring,  through  you,  to  point  out  to  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  what  that  figure  is,  which  will  receive  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  the  sun  s  rays,  at  all  times  of  the 
day,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  I  do  not  presume  that  any 
of  the  members  are  ignorant  of  the  solution  of  so  simple  a 
problem.  It  is  the  supposed  difficulty  of  constructing  it, 
which  I  am  persuaded,  has  deterred  many  firom  bringing  it 
into  notice.  The  difficulty  not  appearing  by  any  means  in- 
surmountable, since  the  use  of  cast  iron  has  become  so  fami- 
liar, I  have  lately  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject;  and 
am  happy  to  find  that,  in  reality,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
case,  even  if  the  work  was  to  be  constructed  in  wood. 

The  glass,  in  ordinary  forcing-houses,  is  set  in  a  plane  at 
right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  that  of  the  meridian,  and  more 
or  less  inclined  to  the  horizon.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun  will  fall  in  a  perpendicular  direction  on 
this  inclined  plane  (if  it  be  not  calculated  to  receive  the  rays 
in  that  direction,  at  either  solstice)  only  twice  in  the  year, 
and  that  for  a  very  short  time ;  no  longer  than  while  the 
sun  is  in  the  meridian,  on  two  days  in  the  year.  At  aU  other 
times  the  rays  fall  in  an  inclined  direction,  and  are  never 
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perpehdicuUr  to  the  plane  of  glafas.  Mr.  Knight,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  have  differed  in  regard  to  the  proper 
inclination  toi  the  ^ae^ ;  so  that  without  the  rays  ever  £Qling 
perpendicularly  updn  it  bftenef  thaii  twice  in  the  year,  they 
shall  do  so,  ai^  nearly  as  possible,  during  those  periods  when 
the  infta^hcef  of  the  sun  is  chiMy  desii-ed!  It  is  not  my 
intentioh  to  interfere  with  that  question.  It  wiQ  lie  suffi* 
cient  for  me  to  poiht  out  what  ils  Idie  best,  and  what  is  the 
worst  fohar  for  th^  glass,  leaving  it  to  horticulturists  i6 
choose  any  intermediate  degree  of  perfectioii,  which  may  suit 
their  pturposes.  If  a  form  for  the  glass  can  be  found,  such 
that  the  rays  will  be  perpendicular  to  some  part  of  it,  duiing 
the  whole  |Jeriod  of  the  sun  s  shinihg,  not  twice,  Mui  evety  day 
in  the  year,  that  form  nmst  be  considered  ds  the  ne  plus  ultra. 

It  must  dbready  have'  occilUTed  to  yod,  that  that  form  i^ 
to  be  found  io  the  sphere,  and  it  is  the  segment  of  i,  glol>e 
t^Mch  I  propSioise  for  the  glass,  when  it  is  denred  to  receive 
idto  A  fordng*^liouse  tKe  grifeatest  possible  quantity  of  %ht; 
The'  seginent  is  oile-fotrrth;  or  i  semi-dome ;  which  I  consider 
soffici^if^  thou^  to  catch  the  i^un  at  all  timei^,  dui^g 
summer,  the  segment  would  have  to  cdrrespoiid  with  the 
greatest  segment  of  the  circle  which  the  sun  describes. 

Tli^t  form  which  deviates  from  the  sphei^e  to  the  greatest 
extent,  is  c^dently  the  worst ;  and  we  i^lay  Consider  £he 
limit  to  be  a  jdane,  p^rpendicuhir  to  the  horizon.  The  ordi- 
nary form,  that  of  a  plane,  indiiied  to  the  hoiizdn,  is  better : 
then  conies  a  polygonal  shape';  and  the  nearer  fhis'  ap* 
preaches  to  the  sphere,  that  is,  the  greater  the  number  of 
feces  of  \ihich  it  is^  composed,  it  wiU  be  the  bc^tter  adapted 
to  the  purpose  in  view.    As  it  would  be  attended  with  great 
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and  useless  expense  to  bring  each  pane  of  glass  into  the 
form  of  a  smaU  segment  of  a  sphere,  it  is  evident  that  we 
must  be  contented  with  a  polygon.  But  the  deviation  from 
the  curve,  in  the  size  which  I  am  about  to  recommend,  is  so 
small,  as  will  scarcely  be  perceptible.  AU  this  might  be 
easily  demonstrated ;  but  the  matter  is  so  simple,  that  every 
one,  who  considers  for  a  moment  the  path  described  by  the 
sun,  must  be  satisfied  of  the  truth.  I  therefore  proceed  to 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  problem,  and  to  point  out  the  me- 
thod by  which  the  semi-dome  may  be  constructed ;  and  in 
doing  so,  any  disadvantage  attending  it,  will  come  into  view. 

It  will  also  have  occurred  to  you,  that  there  is  a  hmit 
prescribed  to  the  size  of  a  house,  glazed  according  to  this 
figure,  both  by  utility  and  convenience.  A  radius  of  fifteen 
feet  appears  to  me  best  suited  to  a  house  of  this  form.  Any 
thing  less  than  this  would  be  confined,  and  any  thing  greater 
would  render  necessary  an  inconvenient  height.  Should  it 
be  desired  to  make  the  length  of  the  house  more  than  thirty 
feet,  a  spheroidal  form  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage. 
But  as  that  form  would  require  a  much  greater  degree  of 
nicety  in  the  workmanship,  a  smaller  segment  of  a  sphere 
may  appear  preferable. 

On  looking  at  the  elevation.  Fig.  1, 1  doubt  not  of  your 
being  struck  with  the  neatness,  I  may  say  elegance,  with 
which  this  construction  is  capable  of  being  arranged.  For 
my  own  part,  I  consider  that  several  houses  of  this  size  and 
form,  disposed  over  a  garden,  would  have  a  much  better 
effect  than  one  great  range.  Whatever  construction  may 
be  adopted,  it  appears  to  me  better,  in  many  points  of  view, 
to  have  several  houses  of  a  moderate  size,  than  a  long  single 
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range.  It  is  therefore  no  disadvantage  to  the  globular  form, 
that  it  does  not  admit  of  being  extended  more  than  thirty 
feet.  I  can  imagine  that  the  inside  of  such  a  house  must  be 
very  beautiful,  when  covered  with  clusters  of  ripe  grapes, 
and  that  the  effect  will  far  exceed  that  tame  uniformity 
which  is  seen  in  houses  of  ordinary  construction. 

On  referring  to  the  plan,  Fig.  2,  you  will  perceive,  that  the 
entrance  does  not  interfere  with  the  glass,  which  is  immove- 
able. From  K  to  L,  the  waU  supporting  the  glass  is  arched, 
and  another  wall  is  built,  five  feet  behind,  in  which  windows, 
or  openings,  of  any  convenient  form,  for  ventilating  the 
house,  may  be  made.  For  ordhiary  airing,  there  are  open- 
ings in  the  low  front  waU  A  A,  and  others  at  the  top  of  the 
back  wall,  as  seen  at  B,  in  the  section  Fig.  3.  By  means  of 
these,  a  current  of  air  may  be  conducted  along  the  inside 
.of  the  glass.  It  is  by  no  means  impracticable  to  make  por- 
tions of  the  glass  moveable,  should  that  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary. I'he  plan  for  the  back  part  may  be  varied,  without 
interfering  at  all  with  the  glass. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  that  form  of  flue  which 
I  have  given  in  the  Memoirs  qf  the  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural  Society  J  and  which  I  call  the  embrasure  flue.  I  have 
compared  its  effects  with  that  of  an  ordinary  flue,  and  have 
found,  that  the  heat  is  much  more  easily  kept  up  than  in  a 
common  one,  with  a  saving  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  fiiel. 
An  inspection  of  Fig.  4,  wiD  satisfy  you,  that  a  greater 
heated  surface  is  exposed,  and  that  the  heated  air  must  pass 
much  more  slowly  in  this  form  than  any  other,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  sufficient  draught. 

The  ribs  of  the  semi-dome,  which  will  form  the  astragals 
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for  the  glasd,  are  easily  made  of  cast  iron.  The  distance  be- 
tween them  at  the  base  may  be  about  fifteen  inches ;  and 
when  the  gores  contract  to  half  that  widths  every  idtemate 
rib  may  stop,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2. 

As  it  is,  at  times,  desirable  to  defend  plailts  frotn  th6  san, 
when  the  heat  is  too  great,  two  external  moveable  ribs  tnfty 
be  placed  on  a  pivot  at  the  top,  and  to  them  may  be  fastened 
a  gore  of  canvas,  which,  when  stretched,  by  keeping  the 
ribs  asunder,  may  cover  (me-half  of  the  glass ;  or  several  of 
a  smaller  size  may  be  used. 

There  is  one  inconvenience  (if  indeed  it  be  really  one ) 
which  attends  the  construction  I  have  proposed,  viz.  that  the 
plants  cannot  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  glass.  Such  an  exposure  has  been  found, 
by  Mr.  Knight,  to  be  of  great  use  during  the  time  of  the 
ripening  of  peadies.  But  it  appears  to  me  uncertain  whe- 
ther the  advantage  be  derived  &om  any  additional  quantity 
of  light.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  the  fruit  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  process  of  ripening  is  prevented  from 
proceeding  so  rapdly  as  it  would  otherwise  do ;  and  is  thus 
r^idered  more  perfect.  I  attribute  the  advantage  more  to 
the  air  than  to  the  light.  But  this  is  a  question  which  may  be 
easily  determined  by  experiment;  and  I  hope  Mr.  Knight  will 
put  it  to  that  test.  Whether  an  equal  advantage  be  derived 
from  exposure  by  grapes,  my  experience  does  not  allow  me 
to  say ;  though  I  beheve^  diat  all  kinds  of  fruit  should  have 
as  much  fresh  air  as  possible  during  the  time  of  ripening. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Dear  Sir, 

your  obedient  and  faithful  Servant, 

Geobge  Stewart  Mackenzie. 

Edinburgh,  Sth  July,  1 8 15. 
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P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  on 
seeing  the  old  observatory  here  taken  down,  that  by  making 
the  glass  semi-dome  in  two  parts,  and  placmg  it  on  rollers  in 
the  manner  of  an  observatory  dome ;  the  whole  might  be 
moved  with  great  ease  and  safety,  so  as  to  expose  the  whole 
of  the  plants  in  the  interior  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun, 
when  that  may  be  thought  expedient.  Thus  the  only  diffi- 
culty, in  the  way  of  constructing  a  house  of  a  spherical  form, 
seems  to  be  removed.  But  if  experiment  shall  prove  that  a 
circulation  of  air  is  of  greater  importance  in  the  ripening  of 
fruit,  than  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  sun's  rays ;  the  expense 
of  this  movemeiit,  as  well  as  considerable  expense  in  the 
ordinaiy  construction  of  hot-houses^  may  be  avoided. 
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XLIV.  On  the  Mode  of  Propagation  of  the  Lycoperdon  can- 
cellatum*  a  Species  (f  Fungus,  which  destroys  the  Leaves 
and  Branches  qf  the  Pear  Tree.  By  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  ^c.  President. 

Read  December  5,  1815. 

1  HAD  the  honour,  two  years  ago,  to  address  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  some  observations  upon  the  propagation  of 
these  supposed  species  of  parasitical  plants,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Fungi,-}-  appear  as  diseases  upon  other  living 
plants :  and  of  other  supposed  species  of  the  same  tribe,  which 
decompose  and  feed  upon  organic  substances,  that  have 
ceased  to  live.  In  the  present  communication,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  shew,  that  one  of  these,  at  least,  is  a  parasitical 
plant,  which  propagates  like  other  plants,  by  seeds. 

I  observed,  about  seven  years  ago,  a  disease  upon  a  few  of 
the  leaves  of  one  of  the  Pear  trees  in  my  garden  at  Downton. 
Bright  yellow  spots,  from  which  a  small  quantity  of  liquid 
exuded,  appeared  upon  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves  in 
June ;  and  subsequently,  several  conic  processes,  about  one 
third  of  an  inch  in  length,  were  protruded  from  the  same 
parts,  but  from  the  opposite  surface,  of  each  leaf;  and  from 
these  a  large  quantity  of  brown  impalpable  powder,  con- 
sisting of  very  minute  globular  bodies,  was  discharged  in 

*  I  am  indebted  far  the  name  of  this  spedes  of  ftmgus  to  the  extennve  infor- 
mation of  Mr.  Dickson,  who  referred  me  to  the  Flora  Danica  for  a  delineation 
of  it :  but  Sir  Joseph  Banks  subsequaitly  shewed  me  a  drawmg  of  it  by  Mr. 
Bauer,  which  is  much  more  elaborate  and  correct. 

t  See  page  82  of  this  volume, 
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August  and  September.  These  minute  globular  bodies  I 
concluded  to  be  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  fungus ;  but  as  a 
few  only  of  the  leaves  of  my  trees  were  affected,  and  no 
very  injurious  effects  were  visible,  I  did  not  take  any  mea- 
sures to  prevent  their  dispersion  over  my  garden. 

I  did  not,  however,  long  remain  ignorant  of  the  formida- 
ble nature  of  my  new  enemy;  for  within  two  years,  every 
Pear  tree  in  my  garden  became  in  some  degree  diseased. 
The  leaves  only,  at  first,  appeared  to  be  injured ;  but  the 
disease  soon  extended  itself  to  the  annuail  branches,  in  many 
protuberant  yellow  spots,  beneath  which  the  bark  was  found 
to  have  acquired  a  bright  yellow  colour :  and  as  far  as  this 
colour  extended,  the  bark,  and  the  wood  beneath  it,  invaria- 
bly perished,  either  in  the  same  or  following  season,  leaving 
wounds  similar  to  those  inflicted  by  canker,  but  less  curable. 
The  fruit  also  became  diseased  and  worthless,  and  almost 
all  the  young  shoots,  when  once  attacked,  perished  in  the 
following  winter.  These  effects  were  not  confined  to  my 
garden,  but  extended  to  the  Pear  trees  in  an  orchard  which 
was  two  hundred  yards  distant ;  and  I  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt,  but  that  the  disease  was  communicated  to  these  by 
seeds  which  had  been  conveyed  by  the  prevalent  west 
winds.  I  endeavoured,  during  the  summers  of  1813  and 
1814,  to  check  its  progress  in  my  garden,  by  picking  off 
every  diseased  leaf;  but  I  found  all  my  efforts  nearly  abor- 
tive, and  I  have  been  obliged  to  destroy  the  greater  part  of 
my  Pear  trees :  those  which  remain,  have  become  annually 
more  diseased,  and  I  fear  never  can  be  ultimately  preserved, 
xmless  a  remedy  for  the  disease  can  be  discovered. 

I  tried  the  effect,  in  the  last  season^  of  sprinkling  the 
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leaves  of  difierent  Pear  trees,  just  at  tlie  period  when  the 
liquid  exuded  from  the  spots  upon  their  sur&ces,  with  quick 
lime  and  with  fresh  wood  ashes,  in  which  the  alkaH  and  lime 
were  in  a  caustic  state ;  and  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  The 
spots,  to  which  the  quick  lime  and  ashes  were  applied,  soon 
became  paler ;  but  I  had  not  an  opportimity  of  observing 
the  ultimate  effect  of  these  substances :  for  almost  all  the 
leaves  of  the  Pear  trees  upon  my  waUs,  in  the  last  season, 
became  covered  with  black  and  lifeless  spots,  and  fell  off 
prematurely.  Those  of  a  single  small  standard  Pear  tree, 
on  which  flowers  of  sulphur  had  been  sprinkled,  remained 
alive  till  late  in  the  autumn ;  and  upon  these  I  did  not 
observe  the  sulphur  to  operate  in  any  degree,  till  the  period 
at  which  the  conic  processes  above-mentioned  would  have 
appeared;  but  the  yellow  spots  then  became  black,  and 
perished,  without  affording  seeds ;  whence  I  have  reason  to 
hope,  that  flowers  of  sulphur  will  prevent,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  the  rapid  extension  of  this  disease. 

As  the  existence  of  this  species  of  fungus  appeared,  three 
years  ago,  to  be  confined  to  my  garden  and  a  few  Pear  trees 
in  its  vicinity,  and  to  the  Hawthorn  in  an  adjmning  hedge 
(for  it  attacks  the  Hawthorn  as  well  as  the  Pear  tree),  I  then 
thought  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  ascertain  decisively 
the  means  by  which  it  transfers  itself  fi*om  one  tree  to  ano- 
ther :  and  this  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  important  object ; 
because  the  habits  of  the  Lycoperdon  cancellatura,  and  of  the 
fungus  which  forms  the  rust  or  mildew  of  wheat,  are,  in 
many  respects,  very  similar. 

I  had  so  often  tried,  without  success,  to  transfer  the  mil- 
dew of  wheat,  and  other  plants,  from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy 
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subject,  in  the  same  season,  that  I  had  not  any  expectation 
of  succeeding  in  an  attempt  of  that  kind ;  but  I  thought  it 
bot  improbable,  that  I  might  sncceed  in  communicating  this 
disease  to  seedling  plants  of  the  Pear  tree,  having  long  ago 
satisfied  myself  that  the  species  of  fiingus,  which  forms  the 
mildew  of  wheat,  always  rises  £rom  the  root  of  the  plant. 

I  have  many  yesrs  been  in  the  habit  of  taising  amiually 
Pear  trees  fitMn  seeds,  with  the  hope  and  expectation  of  ob- 
taining new  and  hardy  varieties  for  the  dessert  in  winter ; 
which  may  succeed  without  the  protection  of  a  wall ;  and  as 
the  means  I  employ  to  obtain  seeds  weJl  cadculated  for  my 
purpose,  necessarily  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  time  and  labour, 
I  have  always  jdanted  them  in  pots,  and  in  the  kind  of  mould 
which  long  experienoe  has  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  best. 
This  I  have  always  obtained^  at  the  period  of  sowing  the 
seeds,  in   January  or  February,  from  the  banks  ofariv^ 
at  some  distance  firom  my  garden ;  and  in  this  nKHild  ray 
seedling  Pear  trees  always  sprang  up,  and  remained  during 
ihe  first  season,  peilectly  fi^ee  from  disease.    In  the  Spring  of 
1813,  a  portion  of  this  mould,  which  I  did  not  want,  was  in- 
tentionally placed  very  near  some  Hawthorns  and  Pear  trees, 
upon  which  the  Lycoperdon  cancellatum  abounded,  where 
it  remained  till  the  Spring  of  1 814,  whesi  it  was  put  into  pots, 
and  new  seeds  deposited  in  it.     These  sprang  up  as  usual, 
and  remained  in  perfect  health  till  ^le  end  of  May  or  be- 
^nning  of  June ;  when  the   fimgus  presented  itsdf  upon 
almost  all  the  first  true  leaves  of  the  plants,  which  leaves 
had  composed  the  plumules  of  the  seeds. 

That  the  fungus,  in  this  case,  rose  fi^m  the  ground^  will,  I 
think,  scarcely  be  questioned ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  state, 
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that  the  seeds  were  all  taken  from  trees  which  were  not  quite 
free  from  disease ;  and  that  I  saw  in  the  last  spring  some 
diseased  plants,  in  a  case  where  every  precaution,  except  that 
of  using  new  pots  (which  had  been  my  previous  custom), 
had  been  taken;  and  therefore,  whilst  so  little  is  known 
respecting  the  habits  of  plants  of  this  tribe,  the  preceding 
&cts  are  not  sufficient  to  support  a  decision,  that  the  source 
of  the  disease  might  not  have  been  in  the  seeds  themselves. 
For  as  the  fructification  is  probably  every  thing  which  is 
seen  of  this,  and  many  other  parasitical  fungous  plants,  the 
plant  may  extend  in  minute  filaments  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  tree  which  supports  it ;  and  it  appears  in  this 
view  of  the  subject  possible,  that  these  slender  filaments 
may  extend  into  the  seeds.     The  following  circumstances, 
however,  militate  strongly  in  opposition  to  this  conclusion. 
A  great  number  of  seedling  Pear  trees,  which  were  very 
much  diseased,  were  removed,  in  the  last  spring,  from  my 
garden  to  a  distant  situation,  after  having  had  their  roots 
and  stems  carefrdly  and  repeatedly  washed,  and  brushed,  so 
as  to  remove  from  them   every  particle  of  the  mould,  in 
which  they  had  previously  grown ;   and  upon  these  not  a 
vestige  of  disease  has  since  appeared.     Grafts  also,  which 
were  formed  of  parts  of  diseased  trees,  have  in  all  cases 
produced  perfectly  healthy  foliage,  even  when  inserted  into 
the  branches  of  other  diseased  trees ;  which  circumstance  I 
think  interesting,  because  it  tends  to  point  out  a  further  appa- 
rent similarity  in  the  habits  of  this  species  of  fungus,  and  that 
which  forms  the  mildew  of  wheat;  which  ceases  to  vegetate 
as  soon  as  the  straw  is  severed  from  its  roots,  though  that 
remains  for  some  time  green  and  living :  whence  arises  the 
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advantage  of  cutting  mildewed  crops  of  wheat  in  an  imma- 
ture state.  Further  experience  can,  however,  alone  decide , 
these  points :  and  the  only  inference  I  wish  to  draw  from 
the  facts  I  have  stated  is,  that  the  Lycoperdon  cancellatum  is 
capable,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  being  transferred 
from  one  plant  to  another  in  its  vicinity,  by  means  of  its 
seeds. 

I  observed  this  disease,  in  the  last  summer,  upon  a  few  of 
the  leaves  of  several  Pear  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  London ; 
and  I  fear  that  the  fungus  which  occasions  it,  is  an  imported 
species,  that  is  likely  to  increase  in  our  climate,  aud  to  be- 
come, in  some  situations  at  least,  extremely  injurious  to  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  our  fruit  trees.  I  have  met  with 
several  intelligent  gardeners  who,  at  first  view,  thought  they 
had  observed  this  disease  some  years  ago ;  but  on  further 
inspecting  its  habits  and  injurious  effects,  they  have  always 
changed  their  opinion. 

The  enormous  injury  which  the  crops  of  wheat  sustained 
in  the  year  1814  and  other  seasons,  by  mildew,  attaches  a 
great  degree  of  interest  to  the  investigation  of  the  habits  of 
parasitical  plants  of  this  tribe ;  and  the  similarity  of  habits 
of  the  mildew  of  wheat,  and  of  the  Lycoperdon  cancellatum, 
renders  it  probable  that  both  are  propagated  in  the  same 
manner.  I  therefore  venture  to  hope  that  the  foregoing 
account,  though  very  imperfect,  of  the  apparent  mode  of 
propagation  of  the  latter  plant,  may  be  thought  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  Horticidtiu^  Society. 
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In  the  art  of  gardening,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  greatest 
value  will  always  belong  to   special  facts,  noted  down  by 
experienced,  acute,  and  judicious  men.     Still,  however,  the 
mind,  which  is  constantly  occupied  upon  particular  details, 
may  not  be  equally  awake  to  those  affinities  and  connections 
in  nature,  from  whence  useful  general  rules  may  be  deduced ; 
for  it  is  by  a  comprehensive  classification  of  leading  facts, 
that  abridgments  of  knowledge  are  made,  and  these  must 
form  the  boundary  to  unprofitably  minute  particulars.     This 
gatheripg  together  of  similar  evidence,  and  the  assortment 
of  it  into  systematic  order,  are  more  within  the  province  of 
the  inspector,  than  that  of  the  experimenter.     Under  those 
impressions,  the  following  observations  are  submitted  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  trusting,  that  scientific  or  practical 
men  may  employ  the  accruing  suggestions,  so  as  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  this  branch  of  useful  knowledge.    Without  pre- 
suming on  the  general  series  of  facts  which  I  have  to  mention, 
being  free  from  apparent  exceptions,  I  offer  them  as  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  coincidences,  from  whence  beneficial  infer- 
ences  may    be   drawn.     There   is    an   obvious    connection 
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between  the  kind  of  foliage,  and  ihe  kind  of  finiit,  in  many 
of  our  orchard  and  garden  trees ;  and  although  the  full  and 
true  uses  of  the  leaves  of  vegetables  are  not  well  understood, 
yet  the  subject  seems  to  be  open  to  research,  and  even  now 
capable  of  practical  applications.  The  first  remarkable  coin- 
cidence isy  between  the  size  of  the  leaves  and  the  sixe  of  the 
fruit.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  contrast  between  the  fruit 
and  the  leaves  of  the  Magnum  bonum  jdum,  and  those  of 
the  Damascene ;  the  Bigarreau,  and  the  wild  Cherry ;  the 
Catillac,  and  the  little  Musk  Pear ;  the  yellow  Antwerp  and 
the  red  prickly  Raspberry ;  the  several  varieties  of  the  Goose- 
berry ;  the  common  small  Walnut^  and  the  large  or  double 
Walnut ;  the  small  and  large  Medlar ;  the  different  species  of 
Cranberries  ;  the  Filbert,  and  the  Hasde  nut :  and  the  same 
indications  prevail  in  herbaceous  fruit-bearing  plants,  as  in 
the  Melon  and  Gourd ;  the  Strawberry  ;  and  among  escident 
vegetables,  as  in  the  Pea  and  Bean. 

By  an  accurate  observance  of  these  characteristics,  new 
seedling  varieties  may  be  partly  estimated  in  an  early  stage^ 
and  the  known  kinds  of  fruit  trees  better  distinguished  when 
they  are  not  in  bearing.  Other  evident  properties  in  the 
foliage  of  vegetables,  such  as  their  tints  of  colour,  their 
hardness,  thickness,  and  capability  of  resisting  cdld,  are 
associated  with  the  qualities  of  their  fruits.  The  local  influ- 
ence of  mountainous  situations,  and  of  a  bleak  aspect,  which 
stunt  the  foliage,  affect  both  the  fruits  and  the  growth  of 
timber,  in  all  trees.  The  ravages  of  herbivorous  insects,  and 
of  parasitical  fungi,  are  thus  also  indirectly  mischievous  to 
fruits.  It  is  probable,  that  the  great  differences  in  fruits  of 
the  same  variety,  which  arise  from  local  causes,  are  piinci- 
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pally  dependant  on  the  foliage.  Even  the  diversity  of  the  sea- 
sons, between  one  year  and  another,  gives  rise  to  noticeable 
alterations  in  the  qualities  of  the  produce  from  the  same 
trees. 

Perhaps  a  further  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  vege- 
table nature  may  enable  the  scientific  gardener  to  govern 
the  foliage  of  his  trees  by  artificial  methods,  so  as  to  adapt 
them  better  to  the  vicissitudes  of  locality,  and  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  more  desirable  fruits.*  It  is  Ukely  that  the  unfa- 
vourable change  induced  upon  the  Downton  Pippin  by  a 
milder  locality  than  that  of  its  native  place,  may  depend 
upon  a  more  luxuriant  production  of  leaves  ;  and  if  so,  under 
such  new  situations,  the  good  quaUties  of  that  fruit  might  be 
again  restored  by  reducing  its  exuberant  fohage.  The  gra- 
dual deteriorations  arising  from  old  age  in  trees,  are  equally 
evinced  upon  the  fohage  and  the  fruit.  It  belongs  to  the 
pecuUar  habits  of  some  varieties  of  trees  and  plants,  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  leaves  than  is  ordinary ; 
and  perhaps  the  pecuharities  in  their  physical  properties, 
make  some  of  such  leaves  more  eflficient  than  others  ;  since 
the  differences  in  their  firmness,  thickness,  and  colour,  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  to  influence  one  or  more  of  their 
vital  offices.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  adaptation  of 
fohage  occurs  in  Winter  Spinage,  the  leaves  being  of  a  more 

*  I  am  informed  by  a  practical  gardener,  that  buds  may  be  artificially  pro- 
duced  upon  the  long  naked  spaces  of  boughs,  by  making  scars  into  the  bark,  simi* 
lar  to  those  left  by  imperfect  leaves,  or  gem-like  stipulse.  Indeed  nature  points 
out  the  efficacy  of  such  methods,  by  those  clusters  of  twigs  so  often  displayed  in 
the  branches  of  the  Elm,  Birch,  and  Wild  Cherry,  and  which  result  from  the 
punctures  of  insects. 
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dense  texture,  of  a  deeper  colour,  and  more  compacted 
about  the  stems  and  roots,  than  in  the  summer  variety.* 
These  and  snmilar  evidences  may  probably  indicate  the 
hardiness  of  other  esculent  or  ornamental  plants,  and  may 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  many  new,  useful,  or  ornamental 
vegetables,  where  they  are  at  present  unknown.  In  the 
spring  of  1815,  the  first  tender  leaves  and  the  immature  male 
catkins  of  the  generality  of  our  Walnut  trees  were  destroyed 
by  the  fi-osts ;  the  subsequent  crop  was  very  small,  and  of 
indifferent  quality.  I  consider  those  consequences  to  have 
arisen  from  the  destruction  of  the  first  shoot  of  leaves;  but 
there  was  also  in  the  same  season  an  unusual  number  of 
abortive  or  empty  nuts,  and  this  was  apprehended  to  be 
wholly  owing  to  the  want  of  masculine  impregnation,  as  I 
have  produced  the  same  efifect  upon  Filbert,  and  Hazel  nut 
bushes,  by  taking  away  the  male  catkins,  before  the  stigmas 
were  evolved.  The  well  known  fiwjt  of  clusters  of  empty  nuts, 
often  depends  upon  the  destruction  of  their  neighbouring 
catkins,  and  I  have  seen  it  extensively  produced  by  a  dor- 
jnouse.  A  series  of  experiments,  which  I  began  some  years 
ago,  upon  the  difierent  finessing  capacities  of  viscid  fluids, 
induces  me  to  conclude,  that  many,  if  not  all  the  vegetable 
powers  of  resisting  congelation,  depend  on  the  same  or  simi- 
lar physical  causes.  I  was  led  to  this  enquiry  by  noticing 
the  difficulty  of  freezing  treacle,  paste,  dissolved  starch,  and 
some  oils,  as  those  from  the  nut  and  almond,  and  the  most 

*  The  attenuated  and  delicate  foliage  of  forced  hardy  plants  and  houted  durubs 
are  known  to  be  more  readily  injured  by  firoat,  than  if  they  had  remained  expoaed; 
and  the  phyacal  difl^'ences,  in  the  texture  of  such  leaves,  sufficiently  explain  the 
cause  of  that  acquired  tenderness. 
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jfHH  of  Q^ntial  ^ilf.  The  reyi^ViJi)^  \oyf^  tea^p^rature  re- 
quii^e^  to  fir^|92^  tli^  ^ci4  C9mpp]aii<|if,  ^^^^t^  mj  s^teR- 
tioQ  to  tib^e  cotmi^tipii  of  the  juioe^  an/d  to.  the  p{frexu^<- 
watou^  pprta  oj^  the  Willojfr,  th/e  Hp^ly>  the  l^letoe,  andj  the 
Aide];;  9ii(i  a^a  to  the  physical  cpijiippsitioii  q^  mapy  Ever- 
greens. Som^  9f  tho§e^  as  the  Bo^  extei^4  9^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^PS^ 
of  climates,  aad  others,  wh^ch  have  heeii  tiansppxted  hither^ 
fyom  ipSld  regions^  bear  the  i^oi^ts  of  t^his^  cpu^li^.  ynth  im- 
pvnity*  The  cau0^  of  this  capa)>ility  in  plapte.  pf,  eyidui;iiig 
9iich  vicissitudes,  are  wojrthy  of  r^searcl^,  because  t^  r^oltsi 
may,  as  before  intimatedi  teach  us  hpw  to  ascertain  thps^ 
Tivacious  properties,  both  in  exotj^c^s^  aju^  in  the  new  varietieiG^ 
of  ojir  own  culture.* 

The.  adYancei)(^ent  of  y^getahle  physiology  has  been  too 
IpQg  retarded  by  a,  continued  §^rt  to  force  upon  it  analpi^es 
with  t^e  structure  andpfllce^  of  animal  organs.  The.wayei 
of  nature  are>  hpweyer^  not  liinited  by  confined  n^es  hke 
those  of  m^ ;  h^ir  diverjsities  an^  endless ;  and,  she  is,  not^ 
obliged  to  work  by  any  methods  of  systen^,  of  analogy,  or  of 
classification.  Such  methods  are  indeed  ^eat  (if  not  indis- 
p^nsiblp  helps)  to  human  knowledge ;  but  when  we  attempt 
to  impose  them  upon  the  works  of  creation,  we  often  darkepi 
and  dxiJl  ihia  evidences  of  our  sens^,  apd  confiise  the  oper%: 
tions  of  r^aspn. 

The  leaves  of  plants  haye  been  compared  to  the  lungs  of 

*  The  generality  of  winter  buds  are  admirably  adapted  for  rensdng  frost,  by 
the  cgimpacted  and  dry  state  of  th^  sppngy  substap^ ;  t)^,buds  of  tfa^. Horse- 
chestnut  are  ooat^  with  a  visdd  yfurnisli,,  which  is  impepet^mhte  to  ram.  or.,  dew^ 
]|p0t  of  the  other  spedes  of  winter  buds  are  equally  protected ,  i^jj^^^t  evupora- 
tion  from  within,  and  moisture  from  without,  by  daOM-iMiT  ^^^f^v^^ifi!* 


mnilndd^  upon  ft  fi^w  filtend^r  fthalbgi&s ;  but  the  additional 
«l&ce«  kfioWfi  ttt  be  pefftrmed  by  leavtes,  sfeew  them  to  be 
also  sdlifed  td  the  digedtiv^  aiid  asslinilating  organs.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  tOtf^fd^ha^ble  to  ^ri(][tur6  whether  the  digestmg, 
secreting,  eicreting,  awd  pneumatic  operations  of  Wk,  are, 
ot  Axe  ttot  <^|Mtible  with  each  other  in  the  satoe  part,  achd 
whether  in  some  feitafidptes  one  of  those  ^etiobs  ma;y  hot 
singly  b^lotf g  td  leaves,  aid  in  other  casts  many  of  them  be 
associated  together.*  ^fe  greatest  number  6^  resmbJanc^^ 
between  plants  aiid  ittmnlils  are  t6  be  found  in  thos^  6f  the 
fiiOBt  sini^lt  struetiii^e,  in  botli  kmgdoiiis :  an^  in  all  such  in- 
states, ihd  goVermng  in£[uence  of  physicd  causes  is  striKingly 
obvious ;  whereas  imder  a  complexity  of  orgamc  textttres,  we 
are  apt  to  put  aside  the  only  natural  causes  which  we  are 
permitted  to  comprehend,  and  to  attribute  the  phenomena 
to  an  occult  cause,  known  imder  the  ill-defined  term,  vita- 
lity. Assuredly,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  very  generally 
perform  the  offices  of  animal  stomachs ;  as  when  they  con- 
vert the  raw  material  of  vegetable  nutriment  into  a  new  and 
peculiar  substance  for  building  up  the  &bric  of  plants. 
The  extensive  variety  of  new  compounds  which  different 
plants  contain,  are  elaborated  firom  nearly  the  same  kind  of 

*  I  wifih  it  to  be  understood  that  I  oonflider  the  gre^i  cellular  tissue  of  the 
berk  in  young  branches  to  consist  of  the  same  material  with  their  leaves,  and 
that  it  is  deroted  to  the  same  purposes :  this  parenchymatous  pulp  seems  to  be  a 
reservoir  for  the  next  successions  of  foUage  and  fructifications,  because  buds  con- 
sist  chiefly  of  fibrous  material.  The  branches  of  the  China  Rose  possess  more 
of  this  green  pulp  than  the  branches  of  otiier  los^  and  which  may  be  the  cause 
of  its  continued  flowering.  May  not  the  stock  of  the  China  Rose  be  therefore 
more  efficient  for  the  healthy  support  of  buds  and  grafts,  from  the  yellow,  and 
other  difficult  flowering  Roses  ? 
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raw  material;  and  doubtless  the  vast  variety  of  v^etable 
leaves  is  in  each  species  adapted  to  their  special  secretions. 
It  is  probable  that  the  novelty  of  these  statements  may  give 
rise  to  controversial  opinions ;  but  since  I  only  adduce  them 
as  connected  with  general  views,  and  not  as  universal  truths ; 
my  object  will  be  fiilly  attained  if  they  occanon  any  new 
series  of  accurate  and  decisive  experiments,  being  myself 
wholly  indifferent  as  to  the  side  on  which  truth  is  ultimately 
to  rest,  provided  it  be  clearly  elicited. 

My  individual  power,  or  ability,  to  prosecute  these  and 
similar  researches,  is  forbidden  by  a  hopeless  want  of  leisure. 
I  therefore  gladly  concede  the  task  to  those  who  are  better 
circumstanced. 
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XLVI.    On  enriching  the  Soil  of  Gardens  by  fresh  vegetable 
^   Manure.   In  a  Letter  to  Thomas  Andrew  Kkioht,  Esqi. 
President.    By  the  Rev.  James  Venables. 

Read  January  2, 1816. 
Sir, 

JL  AM  induced,  from  your  knowledge  and  love  of  Horticulture^ 
to  submit  to  your  consideration,  and  to  that  of  the  Society, 
over  which  you  preside,  an  experiment  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  the  soil  of  a  kitchen  garden,  without  the  aid  of 
animal  manure. 

The  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  brocoli,  potatoes,  peas,  beans^ 
&c.,  are  planted  in  my  garden,  as  in  most  others,  in  straight 
rows,  or  drills.  Before  the  gardener  mows  the  lawn  and 
pleasure  ground,  he  is  directed  to.  open  a  trench  between 
these  drills  as  wide  as  the  space  will  admit  without  injury 
to  the  vegetables  growing  in  the  rows,  and  about  nine  inches 
in  depth.  The  short  grass  mown  upon  the  lawn  is  then  car- 
ried into  the  trench,  and  trodden  closely  down  till  it  is  frdl, 
and  the  earth  which  had  been  removed,  is  again  thrown 
upon  it  and  the  ground  raked  smooth  and  even. 

Every  time  the  lawn  and  walks  are  mown,  the  same 
course  is  followed,  till  the  whole  kitchen  garden  is  regularly 
and  successively  enriched  with  the  most  excellent  vegetable 
manure.  In  a  very  few  weeks,  the  short  grass  buried  be* 
neath  the  surface  is  decomposed,  and  incorporates  with  the 
earth ;  and  where  the  peas  and  beans,  and  other  vegetables 
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are  hoed  and  earthed  up,  it  imparts  a  very  great  degree  of 
▼igour  and  luxuriance  to  their  growth. 

But  it  is  not  the  grass  only  that  is  eo&verted  to  this  ufeftil 
purpose.  When  the  potatoes  are  dug^  and  the  crop  of  peas 
and  beans  gathered^  the  potatoe  houka^  the  pea  and  bean 
hauhn,  the  outer  cabbage  leaves  and  cabbage  stalks,  in 
short,  the  whole  vegetable  refuse  of  the  garden  to  a  great 
amount,  is  buried  in  its  fresh  and  green  state  in  the  trenches, 
and  far  more  than  repays  the  nourishment  that  has  been 
drawn  from,  the  ground. 

In  the  end  of  October^  the  asparagus  bedi»  toe  dressed  for 
the  winter.  The  earth,  to  the  depth  dl  about  five  inches,  ir 
first  drawn  into  the  aQeys;  a  vegetable  coat  of  maimrcf  isT 
then  spread  over  the  whole  bed ;  and  the  earth  from  the 
alleys  thrown  upon  1^  top  again'.  The  weed»  by  this  pro- 
cess, are  effl^ctnally  destroyed,  the  bed  is  enriched,  and  the 
plants  preserved  fs&ta  the  effects^  of  the  cold  and  frost. 

My  strawberpies  are  aiso  planted  in  rows,  or  drills,  and 
in  the  moolhs  of  October  and-  Novetnbei',  have  their  nanrcVW 
kskermediake  trenckes  filled  mtilf  the  ftflen  leaves  of  the 
trees^  of  which  th^e  ia  at  that  season  a  very  plentifrd  supply. 
Few  plants  profit  more  by  tl»s  system^  than  strawberries. 
From  the  rapid  manner  in  wluch  they  exhaust  the  vege- 
table mamure  ]»  die  eaidl,  th€^  are  observed  to*  requnre  fre- 
quently a  change  of  ground,  that  is,  to  be  removed  fo  a  soil 
where  the  vegetable  manure  has  not  yet  be^r  consumed. 

I  will  touch  but  briefly  upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  system. 

Mould  composed  of  vegetable  substances  which  have^ 
rotted  and  fermented  in  a  heap,  till  their  texture  has  been 


brokea  dom^  and  t£e  greMAnTpkrtcSiSiidu'jak^ 
iBf  unqiieHBtionabiy  ctf  gMeit  talne/  and)  adinii^Uj;^  ealinilated 
to  impajQtl  vigouii  ami  sKvengdi  to  tke  gffowtilf4>i0plaiitei  Bat 
t&e  vegetafakle  Mftee  a0a  ^ardbn^  wqoires  aleoqgtlit  of  time, 
Iteferc  it  esok^  be  bFQiight  intb/ this:  stele  ;>  some  titocMe  in  fi»^ 
qoeRtiy  turning  the*  heaps ;  and  itti  whateteor^  pnOt  of  tiw 
fftfid^i^  or  gfomds,  thejf  are;  plhced/ l^e]^'  ha^v;  alitatyBi  att 
HAsJ^g^Hlyand  jiLovcnslyiappearaiioe:*  addi  to  iMsi  tint  time 
heaps  lose-  ftine  parts  out  o£*  tpn^iiotoiilyi  of  their'  sike  add 
substance,  but  also  of  their  most  vaiuable;  cpialitidsi  hf 
the  continual  af^ion^  of  the,  shq,,  ai^^oinl  rain,  upon  them. 
But  if  the  vegietablereftise  of  the  garden  is  buried  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground  while  fresh  and  green,  it  is  then 
easy  of  solutiaiL  The  moisture  of  the  earth  assists  the  fer- 
mentation, and  decomposition ;  and  the  jtdces  beih^  preserved 
in  the  soil,  become  the  nutriment  and  support  of  succeeding 
crops. 

When  a  garden  is  manured  in  this  way,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  exhaust  the  soil.  One  crop  may  succeed  another 
during  the  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn ;  and  in  the  Winter, 
the  same  ground  may  be  fully  stocked  with  every  vegetable 
that  will  stand  the  severity  of  the  frost.  Each  crop  will  leave 
behind  it  sufficient  vegetable  reftise  to  keep  the  soil  in  con- 
stant good  condition.  To  the  market  gardeners  such  a 
method  of  cultivation  must  be  of  incalculable  benefit. 

I  will  only  mention  one  more  advantage  attending  this 
system,  which  will  strongly  recommend  it  to  aU  those  who 
delight  in  gardens ;  I  mean  its  extreme  neatness.  When  the 
gardener  depends  upon  v^etable  matter  for  the  support  and 
improvement  of  his  soil,  every  weed  will  be  speedily  buried 
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in  his  trenches,  and  every  decayed  leaC  or  withering  stalk, 
will  immediately  be  hid  beneath  the  snrfitce  of  the  ground, 
and  conyerted  into  a  source  of  fiuitfiilness  and  plenty. 

It  is  with  great  deference  that  I  offer  these  suggestions  to 
one  so  much  more  experienced  than  myself  in  every  Um^ 
that  relates  to  Horticulture.  I^  however,  you  should  think 
them  of  any  value,  you  will  perhaps  be  induced  to  try  the 
experiment  I  have  mentioned  in  your  own  garden,  and  to 
bring  the  result  before  the  public  with  greater  advantages 
than  I  can  hope  to  give  to  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

your  very  obedient  Servant, 

James  Vekables. 

Buckhmd  Newkmy  Dorsetshire, 

December  20,  1815. 
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XL VII,  On  the  Preservation  qf  Fruits,  during  Winter  and 
Spring.  By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  ^c 
President. 

Read  January  2,  1816. 

X  HE  art  o{  preserving  fruits  for  the  dessert,  in  Winter  and 
Spring,  appears  to  be  better  understood,  or,  at  least,  to  be 
practised  with  better  success,  by  the  gardeners  of  the  con- 
tinent, than  by  those  of  the  British  Islands ;  and  it  becomes 
a  very  interesting  subject  of  enquiry,  whether  the  superior 
success  of  the  continental  gardeners  be  dependent  upon  the 
superior  qualities  of  their  fruits,  upon  the  influence  of  a 
less  humid  atmosphere,  during  Winter,  or  upon  some  pecu- 
liarities of  management. 

Fruits  which  have  grown  upon  standard  trees,  in  climates 
sufficiently  warm  and  £ivourable  to  bring  them  to  maturity, 
are  generally  more  firm  in  their  textiure,  and  more  saccha- 
rine, and  therefore  more  capable  of  being  longer  preserved 
sound,  than  such  as  have  been  produced  by  waU-trees ;  a 
dry  and  warm  atmosphere  also  operates  very  favourably 
to  the  preservation  of  fruits,  under  certain  circumstances, 
but  under  other  circmnstances,  very  injuriously  :  for  the 
action  of  those  elective  attractions,  which  occasion  the  decay 
and  decomposition  of  fruits,  is  suspended  by  the  operation 
of  different  causes,  in  different  fruits,  and  even  in  the  same 
fruit,  in  different  states  of  maturity.  When  a  grape  is  grow- 
ing upon  the  vine,  and  tiU  it  has  attained  perfect  maturity,  it 
is  obviously  a  living  body,  and  its  preservation  dependent 
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upon  the  powers  of  life  ;  but  when  the  same  fruit  has  some 
time  passed  its  state  of  perfect  maturity,  and  has  begun  to 
shrivel,  the  powers  of  life  are  probably  no  longer,  or  at  most 
very  feebly,  in  action ;  and  the  fruit  appears  to  be  then  pre^ 
served  by  the  combined  operation  of  its  cellidar  texture,  the 
anti-septic  powers  of  the  saccharine  matter  it  contains,  and 
by  the  exclusion  of  air  by  its  external  skin ;  for  if  that  be 
destroyed,  it  immediately  perishes.  If  longer  retained  in 
a  dry  and  warm  temperature,  the  grape  becomes  gradually 
converted  into  a  raisin ;  and  its  component  parts  are  then 
only  held  in  combination  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  chemistry. 

A  Nonpareil  Apple,  or  a  Catillac,  a  D'Auch,  or  a  Bergamotte 
de  Bugi  Pear,  exhibits  all  the  characters  of  a  Uving  vegetable 
body  long  after  it  has  been  taken  from  the  tree,  and  appears 
to  possess  all  the  powers  of  other  similar  vegetable  bodies, 
except  that  of  growing  or  vitally  uniting  to  itself  other 
matter ;  and  the  experiments,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  state, 
prove  that  the  Pear  is  operated  upon  by  external  causes, 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  after  it  has  been  detached  from 
the  tree,  as  when  it  remains  vitally  imited  to  it. 

Most  of  the  fine  French  Pears,  particularly  the  D'Auch,  are 
much  subject,  when  cultivated'  in  a  cold  and  unfavourable 
climate,  to  crack  before  they  become  fiill  grown  upon  the 
trees,  and  consequently,  to  decay  before  their  proper 
season,  or  state  of  maturity  :  and  those  which  present  these 
defects  in  my  garden,  are  therefore  always  taken  immediately 
from  the  trees  to  a  vinery,  in  which  a  small  fire  is  constantly 
kept  in  winter,  and  they  are  there  placed  at  a  small  distance 
over  its  flue.  Thus  circumstanced,  a  part  of  my  crop  of  D' Auch 
Pears  ripen,  and  will  perish,  if  not  used,  in  November,  when 
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the  remainder  continue  sound  and  firm  tiU  March  or  April,  or 
later ;  and  the  same  warm  temperature  which  preserves  the 
Grape  in  a  sUghtly  shrivelled  state,  tiU  January^  rapidly 
accelerates  the  maturity,  and  consequent  decay,  of  the  Pear. 
By  gathering  a  part  of  my  Swan's  Egg  Pears  early  in  the 
season  (selecting  such  as  are  most  advanced  towards  matu- 
rity,) and  subjecting  them,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
to  artificial  heat,  and  by  retarding  the  maturity  of  the  later 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  same  trees,  I  have  often  had  that 
fruit  upon  my  table  nearly  in  an  equal  state  of  perfection, 
from  the  end  of  OctobCT  to  the  beginning  of  February ;  but 
the  most  perfect,  in  every  respect,  have  been  those  which 
have  been  exposed  in  the  vinery  to  light  and  artificial  heat, 
as  soon  as  gathered. 

The  most  successfid  method  of  preserving  Pears  and 
Apples,  which  I  have  hitherto  tried,  has  been  placing  them  in 
glazed  earthen  vessels,  each  containing  about  a  gallon  (called 
provincially,  steens,)  and  surrounding  each  fruit  with  paper ; 
but,  it  is  probable,  that  the  chaff  of  oats,  if  free  from  mois- 
ture or  any  offensive  smell,  might  be  used  with  advantage, 
instead  of  paper,  and  with  much  less  expense  or  trouble. 
These  vessels  being  perfect  cylinders,  about  a  foot  each  in 
height,  stand  very  conveniently  upon  each  other,  and  thus 
present  the  means  of  preserving  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  in 
a  very  small  room ;  and  if  the  spaces  between  the  top  of  one 
vessel,  and  the  base  of  another,  be  filled  with  a  cement  com- 
posed of  two  parts  of  the  curd  of  skimmed  milk,  and  one  of 
lime,  by  which  the  air  will  be  excluded,  the  later  kinds  of 
Apples  and  Pears  will  be  preserved  with  little  change  in 
their  appearance,  and  without  any  danger  of  decay,  from 
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October  till  February  and  March,  A  dry  and  cold  situation, 
in  which  there  is  little  change  of  temperature,  is  the  best  for 
the  vessels ;  but  I  have  found  the  merits  of  the  Pears  to  be 
greatly  increased  by  their  being  taken  from  the  vessels  about 
ten  days  before  they  were  wanted  for  use,  and  being  kept  in 
a  warm  room ;  for  warmth  at  this,  as  at  other  periods,  acce- 
lerates the  maturity  of  the  Pear.  The  same  agent  accelerates 
its  decay  also ;  and  a  warmer  climate  cannot  contribute  to 
the  superior  success  of  the  French  gardeners ;  which  proba- 
bly arises  only  from  the  circumstance  of  their  fruit  being  the 
produce  of  standard,  or  espalier  trees. 

I  have,  in  a  former  communication,*  given  an  opinion, 
that  good  varieties  of  hardy  Winter  Pears,  which  will  suc- 
ceed without  the  protection  of  walls,  may  be  easily  obtained 
by  propagating  from  the  seeds  of  the  best  and  hardiest 
varieties  of  Winter  Pears  that  we  now  possess,  and  the 
pollen  of  the  best  French  Pears  :  and  I  have,  subsequently, 
raised  several  hundred  seedling  plants,  which,  by  their  foli- 
age and  general  character,  promise  the  most  ample  success. 
Many  years  must,  however,  elapse,  probably  more  than  I 
shall  live  to  see,  before  the  greater  part  of  these  will  produce 
fruit ;  but  I  trust,  that  the  plants  will  not  be  neglected  by 
those  to  whose  care  I  shall  entrust  them,  and  that  the  pro- 
duce of  some  of  them  will  be  hereafter  honoured  by  the 
approbation  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 

•  Hort.  Trans,  vol.  i.  page  279. 
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XL VIII.  On  a  remarkable  Property  of  the  Hoya  Camosa. 
In  a  Letter  to  the.  Secretary.  By  Mr.  John  Maher, 
RH.S. 

Read  September  5,  1815. 
Dear  Sir, 

^s  it  does  not  appear  that  any  notice  has  hitherto  been 
taken  of  the  very  singular  preference  which  the  greater 
number  of  Summer  insects  evince  for  the  blossoms  of  the 
Hoya  Camosay  in  situations  where  their  favourite  fruits  are 
both  abimdant  and  well  ripened,  I  trust  the  following  ob- 
servation may  not  be  deemed  unacceptable  to  Horticul- 
turists ;  since  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  if  this  plant  were 
generally  introduced  into  graperies,  it  would  altogether  set 
aside  the  necessity  of  using  bags. 

At  the  same  time  that  a  flourishing  plant  of  the  Hoya 
Camosa  was  blooming  in  a  hot-house  under  my  charge,  at 
Millfield,  near  Edmonton,  some  healthy  vines  were  loaded  with 
ripe  fruit,  in  a  grapery  immediately  adjoining ;  the  door  com- 
mimicating  with  the  hot-house  being  kept  constantly  open. 

At  this  time  I  daily  remarked,  that  while  the  blossoms  of 
the  Hoya  attracted  innumerable  wasps,  bees,  and  other 
insects,  the  Grapes  remained  altogether  untouched.  The 
honied  exudations  of  the  Hoya,  are  therefore  evidently  pre- 
ferred by  insects  to  the  pulp  of  those  fruits  which  they  so 
commonly  destroy.     And  it  would  appear,  that  this  plant 
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might,  with  advantage,  be  made  the  general  inmate  of  the 
forcing-house- 

The  individual  plant  alluded  to,  was  introduced  from 
China  about  ten  years  since ;  and  has  now  extended  its 
shoots  to  the  length  of  twenty-four  feet. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

your  very  obedient  Servant, 

John  Maher. 

Edmontonf  September  5^  1815. 
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XLIX.  On  the  Effects  of  different  Kinds  of  Stocks  in  grafting. 
By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  ^c.  President. 

Read  February  6, 1816. 

1  HE  practice  of  propagating  fruits  of  different  species,  by 
grafting  upon  stocks  of  other  species,  has  been  so  extensive, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  that  the  good  and  ill 
effects  of  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  gardeners.  Accurate  information  upon  this 
subject  can,  however,  only  be  acquired  by  experiments  ac- 
curately made,  and  closely  attended  to,  during  many  suc- 
cessive years,  upon  the  comparative  good  and  ill  effects  of 
stocks  of  different  species,  when  growing  in  soils  of  the  same, 
and  of  different  qualities :  and  no  such  experiments,  have, 
I  believe,  ever  been  made  in  this  country,  nor,  to  a  proper 
extent,  in  any  other.  Du  Hamel  has  pointed  out,  with  his 
usual  ability,  the  erroneous  opinions  entertained  by  his 
countrymen  upon  this  subject,  and  has  given  some  valuable 
information,  which  I  have  cited  in  a  former  communication  ;* 
but  he  admits,  that  relatively  to  some  very  important  points, 
he  only  details  the  opinions  of  others ;  and  he  laments  that 
he  has  not  himself  made  the  experiments  necessary  to  decide 
the  questions,  which  he  wishes  to  investigate.  I  also  feel, 
that  I  am  not,  by  any  means,  master  of  the  subject  upon 
which  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  to  write :  but  I  believe,  that 
I  have  made  and  seen  the  result  of  more  experiments,  during 
the  last  thirty-five  years,  than  any  other  person ;  and  I  ven- 

*  See  page  19  of  this  volume. 
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ture  to  hope,  that  my  experience  enables  me  to  draw  a  few 
conclusions,  which  may  prove  useftd. 

Whenever  the  stock,  and  graft,  or  bud,  are  not  perfectly 
well  suited  to  each  other,  an  enlargement  is  well  known 
always  to  take  place  at  the  point  of  their  junction,  and  gene- 
rally to  some  extent,  both  above  and  below  it.  This  is  par- 
ticularly observable  in  Peach  trees,  which  have  been  grafted, 
at  any  considerable  height  from  the  groimd,  upon  Plum 
stocks  ;  and  it  appears  to  arise  from  obstruction,  which  the 
descending  sap  of  the  Peach  tree  meets  with  in  the  bark  of 
the  Plum  stock;  for  the  effects  produced,  both  upon  the 
growth  and  produce  of  the  tree,  are  similar  to  those  which 
occur  when  the  descent  of  the  sap  is  impeded  by  a  ligature,  or 
by  the  destruction  of  a  circle  of  bark,  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Williams  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Transactions.*  The  disposition  in  young  trees  to  pro- 
duce and  nourish  blossom  buds  and  fruit,  is  increased  by 
this  apparent  obstruction  of  the  descending  sap ;  and  the  fruit 
of  such  young  trees  ripens,  I  think,  somewhat  earlier  than 
upon  other  young  trees  of  the  same  age,  which  grow  upon 
stocks  of  their  own  species ;  but  the  growth  and  vigour  of 
the  tree,  and  its  power  to  nourish  a  succession  of  heavy 
crops,  are  diminished,  apparently,  by  the  stagnation,  in  the 
branches  and  stock,  of  a  portion  of  that  sap,  which,  in  a  tree 
growing  upon  its  own  stem,  or  upon  a  stock  of  its  own  spe- 
cies, would  descend  to  nourish  and  promote  the  extension  of 
the  roots.  The  practice,  therefore,  of  grafting  the  Pear  tree 
on  the  Quince  stock,  and  the  Peach  and  Apricot  on  the  Plum, 
where  extensive  growth  and  durability  are  wanted,  is  wrong ; 

*  Vol.  i.  page  108. 
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but  it  is  eligible  wherever  it  is  wished  to  diminish  the  vigour 
and  growth  of  the  tree,  and  where  its  durability  is  not 
thought  important.  The  last  remark  applies  chiefly  to  the 
Moor-park  Apricot.* 

When  great  difficulty  is  found  in  making  a  tree,  whether 
fructiferous,  or  ornamental,  of  any  species,  or  variety, 
produce  blossoms,  or  in  making  its  blossoms  set  when  pro- 
duced, success  will  probably  be  obtained  in  almost  all  cases, 
by  budding  or  grafting  upon  a  stock  which  is  nearly  enough 
allied  to  the  graft  to  preserve  it  alive  for  a  few  years,  but  not 
permanently.  The  Pear  tree  affords  a  stock  of  this  kind  to 
the  Apple ;  and  I  have  obtained  a  heavy  crop  of  Apples  from 
a  graft  which  had  been  inserted  in  a  tall  Pear  stock,  only 
twenty  months  previously,  in  a  season  when  every  blossom 
of  the  same  variety  of  fruit  in  the  orchard  was  destroyed  by 
frost.  The  fruit  thus  obtained  was  externally  perfect,  and 
possessed  all  its  ordinary  quaUties ;  but  the  cores  were  black 
and  without  a  single  seed;  and  every  blossom  had  cer- 
tainly Mien  abortively,  if  it  had  been  growing  upon  its 
native  stock.  The  experienced  gardener  will  readily  antici- 
pate the  fitte  of  the  graft:  it  perished  in  the  following  winter. 
The  stock,  in  such  cases  as  the  preceding,  promotes,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  the  early  bearing  and  early  death  of 
the  graft. 

The  authority  of  Duhamel  gives  us  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  defects  of  particular  soils  may  be  remedied  by  a 
proper  selection  of  stocks ;  and  that  cases  may  occur,  in 
which  it  will  be  ehgible  to  bud  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 

•  The  Abrioot-Peche,  or  Abrioot  de  Nancy  of  the  French, 
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upon  the  Apricot  or  Plum.  My  own  experience  induces  me 
to  think  very  highly  of  the  excellence  of  the  Apricot  stock, 
for  the  Peach  or  Nectarine ;  but  wherever  that,  or  the  Plum 
stock  is  employed,  I  am  confident  the  bud  cannot  be  inserted 
too  near  the  ground,  when  vigorous  and  durable  trees  are 
wanted.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  in  a  former  Volume 
of  our  Transactions^^  is,  upon  this  point,  opposed  to  mine ; 
but  I  speak  upon  the  evidence  of  long  experience,  and  of 
experiments  accurately  and  purposely  made  with  my  own 
hands. 

The  form  and  habit  which  a  Peach  tree  of  any  given 
variety  is  disposed  to  assume,  I, find  to  be  very  much  influ- 
enced by  the  kind  of  stock  upon  which  it  has  been  budded  : 
if  upon  a  Plum  or  Apricot  stock,  its  stem  will  encrease  in 
size  considerably,  as  its  base  approaches  the  stock,  and  it  will 
be  much  disposed  to  emit  many  lateral  shoots,  as  always 
occurs  in  trees  whose  stems  taper  considerably  upwards ; 
and,  consequently,  such  a  tree  will  be  more  disposed  to 
spread  itself  horizontally,  than  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  even  when  a  single  stem  is  suffered  to  stand  perpendi- 
cularly upwards.  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  Peach  is  budded 
upon  the  stock  of  a  cultivated  variety  of  its  own  species,  the 
stock  and  the  budded  stem  remain  very  nearly  of  the  same 
size  at,  as  well  as  above  and  below,  the  point  of  their  junc- 
tion. No  obstacle  is  presented  to  the  ascent,  or  descent, 
of  the  sap,  which  appears  to  ascend  more  abundantly  to  the 
sununit  of  the  tree.  It  also  appears  to  flow  more  freely  into 
the  slender  branches,  which  have  been  the  bearing  wood  of 
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preceding  years :  and  these  consequently  extend  themselves 
very  widely,  comparatively  with  the  bulk  of  the  stock  and 
large  branches. 

When  a  stock  of  the  same  species  with  the  graft  or  bud, 
but  of  a  variety  far  less  changed  by  cultivation,  is  employed, 
its  efiects  are  very  nearly  allied  to  those  produced  by  a 
stock  of  another  species,  or  genus :  the  graft,  generally, 
overgrows  its  stock ;  but  the  form  and  durability  of  the  tree 
are  generally  less  affected,  than  by  a  stock  of  a  different  spe- 
cies or  genus. 

Many  gardeners  entertain  an  opinion,  that  the  stock 
commimicates  a  portion  of  its  own  power  to  bear  cold,  with- 
out injury  to  the  species,  or  variety,  of  fruit,  which  is  grafted 
upon  it :  but  I  have  ample  reason  to  beUeve,  that  this  opi- 
nion is  wholly  erroneous  :  and  this  kind  of  hardiness  in  the 
root  alone  can  never  be  a  quality  of  any  value  in  a  stock ; 
for  the  branches  of  every  species  of  tree  are  much  more 
easily  destroyed  by  frost,  than  its  roots.  Many  also  beUeve, 
that  a  Peach  tree,  when  grafted  upon  its  native  stock,  very 
soon  perishes  ;  but  my  experience  does  not  ftirther  support 
this  conclusion,  than  that  it  proves  seedling  Peach  trees, 
when  growing  in  a  very  rich  soil,  to  be  greatly  injured,  and 
often  killed,  by  the  excessive  use  of  the  pruning  knife  upon 
their  branches,  when  those  are  confined  to  too  narrow  limits. 
The  stock,  in  this  instance,  can,  I  conceive,  only  act  injuri- 
ously by  supplying  more  nutriment  than  can  be  expended ; 
for  the  root  which  nature  gives  to  each  seedling  plant  must 
be  well,  if  not  best,  calculated  to  support  it ;  and  the  chief 
general  conclusions  which  my  experience  has  enabled  me 
safely  to  draw,  are,  that  a  stock  of  a  species,    or  genus. 
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different  from  that  of  the  fruit  to  be  grafted  upon  it,  eah 
rarely  be  used  with  advantage,  unless  where  the  object  of 
the  planter  is  to  restrain  and  to  debilitate  :  and  that  where 
stocks  of  the  same  species  with  the  bud,  or  graft,  are  used, 
it  will  generally  be  found  advantageous  to  select  such  as 
approximate  in  their  habits,  and  state  of  change,  or  improve- 
ment, from  cultivation,  those  of  the  variety  of  fruit  which  they 
are  intended  to  support. 
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L.  An  Account  of  a  new  Peachfrom  North  America :  called 
Braddick's  American  Peach.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary.    By  John  Braddick^  Esq.  F.  H.  S. 

Read  November  7, 1815. 
Sir, 

.  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  now  give  an  account  of 
the  Peach  tree,  fruit  of  which  Was  tasted  at  your  last  meeting, 
and  deemed  worthy  of  notice. 

Some  years  ago,  when  travelling  through  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  neighboiuing  provinces  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  mode  in 
which  the  Peach  trees  of  those  provinces  were  propagated, 
which  was  invariably  from  the  stone  of  the  Peach,  the  plant 
being  never  budded,  but  always  remaining  in  a  state  of 
nature.  In  the  middle,  and  southern  provinces  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  no  imcommon  circumstance  for  a  planter  to 
possess  a  sufficient  number  of  Peach  trees  to  produce  him, 
after  fermenting  and  distilling  the  pulp,  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  barrels  of  Peach  brandy :  the  manufacturing  of  this 
liquor,  and  the  feeding  of  hogs,  being  the  principal  uses  to 
which  the  Peach  is  applied  in  those  countries.  A  Peach 
orchard  usually  contains  a  thousand  or  more  standard  trees. 
These  trees  being  raised  in  the  manner  which  I  have  detailed, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  fruit  growing  on  them  must 
consist  of  an  endless  variety,  scarcely  any  two  trees  producing 
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exactly  alike ;  and  although  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
trees,  in  any  of  these  orchards,  will  always  be  found  to  pro- 
duce fruit  below  mediocrity,  in  point  of  flavour,  yet  a  judi- 
cious observer  will  never  fail,  among  so  great  a  number,  to 
pick  out  a  few  trees,  the  race  of  which  may  be  considered 
worthy  of  preserving.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  about  five 
years  ago  I  requested  a  correspondent  in  the  United  States, 
in  whom  I  could  confide,  to  select  for  me  any  young  Peach 
trees,  the  fruit  of  which  he  might  judge,  upon  tasting,  to  be  of 
exquisite  flavour.  He  obeyed  my  instructions,  by  sending 
me  a  small  bundle,  containing  about  tyro  dozen  trees.  Of 
these  only  one  grew,  which  is  the  tree  that  produced  the 
Peaches  in  question,  and  which  is  now  growing  vigorously  in 
my  garden  at  Thames  Ditton. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  the  present 
subject  to  mention,  that  for  several  years  past  I  have  endea- 
voured to  bring  the  Peach  trees  from  South  America  into 
England,  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ;*  but  owing  to  vermin 
destroying  the  bark  of  the  trees  on  ship-board,  the  great 
length  of  the  voyage,  and  other  untoward  circumstances,  I 
never  was  able  to  accomplish  the  desired  point,  until  a  gen- 
tleman residing  near  Buenos  Ayres  selected  for  me,  firom 
fiiiits  of  a  superior  flavour,  a  parcel  of  stones,  which  he  packed 
in  sand.  These  came  safe  to  hand  about  three  years  ago,  I 
distributed  them  amongst  my  friends,  and  planted  some  my- 
self. The  trees  from  these  stones  may  be  expected  to  fruit 
next  year ;  they  are  now  growing  in  the  gardens  of  Lord 
King,  at  Oakham,  of  John  Sudlow,  Esq.  at  Thames  Ditton, 

*  Fire-wood  is  so  scarce  round  Buenos  Ayres,  that  Peach  trees  raised  from  the 
stones  are  chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  burning. 
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and  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Hampton  Court ;  about  two 
dozen  of  fine  healthy  young  trees,  which  indicate  different 
varieties  by  the  leaf,  are  also  growing  in  my  garden  at  Thames 
Ditton.  Some  of  these,  I  hope,  at  a  future  period,  will  be 
found  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 

your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Braddick. 
Thames  Ditiom,  October  17>  1815. 
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LI.  Some  Account  of  three  new  Cherries,  the  Elton,  Black 
Eagle,  and  Waterloo.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  ^c.   President. 

Read  March  5,  1816. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Jl  SEND  a  few  grafts  of  three  new  varieties  of  Cherries y  the 
Elton,  the  Black  Eagle,  and  that  to  which  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee of  the  Horticultural  Society  gave,  in  the  last  season, 
the  name  of  the  Waterloo  Cherry.  Of  the  two  first  mentioned 
varieties  I  have  already  given  descriptions,  relative  to  the 
growth  and  habits  of  the  trees ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  only  to 
give  such  an  account  of  the  Waterloo  Cherry,  as  the  very 
limited  means  I  have  had  of  ascertaining  its  habits  will 
enable  me  to  furnish.  This  Cherry,  like  the  Black  Eagle, 
sprang  from  a  seed  of  the  Ambree  of  Du  Hamel,  and  the 
pollen  of  the  May-Duke ;  and  in  the  growth  of  its  branches  it 
a  great  deal  resembles  the  latter  variety ;  but  its  buds  and 
leaves  are  larger,  and  more  pointed.  It  sprang  from  the 
largest  and  finest  Ambree  Cherry  that  I  ever  saw ;  and  I 
imagine  that  it  was  the  best  fed ;  for  it  stood  alone  upon  a 
tree  which  was  well  capable  of  bearing,  at  least,  half  a  dozen 
pounds  of  Cherries.  I  had  not  suffered  so  much  as  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  blossoms  to  remain  upon  the  tree ;  and 
of  sixty  blossoms,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  my  experi- 
ment, fifty-nine  were  destroyed  by  frost.  I  anticipated  the 
appearance  of  a  fine  Cherry  from  the  seed  of  the  single  one 
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which  remained ;  and  the  Fruit  Conunittee  will,  I  believe, 
decide  that  I  have  not  been  disappointed.  I  nevertheless  think, 
that  they  have  only  seen  it  in  a  very  imperfect  state :  for  the 
first  fruit  of  young  Cherry,  trees  is  never  perfect.  Of  this  feet 
the  first  produce  of  the  Black  Eagle  Cherry  tree  afibrded  a 
striking  example  ;  I  sent  a  part  of  it,  with  other  Cherries,  to 
the  Horticultural  Society ;  and  it  was  then  in  my  estimation, 
as  the  Fruit  Committee  found  it,  positively  good  for  nothing. 
It  was  so  bad,  that  I  should  most  certainly  have  taken  off 
the  head  of  the  tree,  and  employed  its  stem  as  a  stock,  but 
that  it  had  been  called  the  property  of  one  of  my  children, 
who  sowed  the  seed  which  produced  it,  and  who  felt  very 
anxious  for  its  preservation;  and  I  suffered  it  to  retain 
its  head,  lest  by  destroying  it,  I  might  also  destroy  the 
fondness  for  a  pursuit,  which  I  had  laboured  with  some 
success  to  create.  The  firuit,  which  it  has  subsequently  pro- 
duced, rivals,  I  believe,  in  richness,  if  it  does  not  fexceed,  that 
of  any  Cherry  we  possess,  when  produced  by  as  young  a 
tree. 

The  blossoms  of  the  Waterloo  Cherry  expand  somewhat 
later  than  those  of  the  Elton  and  Black  Eagle,  and  it  ripens 
some  days  later.  I  had  reason,  in  the  last  spring  to  think  its 
blossoms  very  hardy,  like  those  of  the  May  Duke :  for  the 
whole  of  it  set  very  fi-eely,  and  none  of  the  firuit  fell  prema- 
turely. On  approaching  maturity,  however,  one  side  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  berries  presented  a  dark  livid  colour ; 
and  my  gardener  was,  for  some  days,  perfectly  confident, 
that  the  whole  crop  was  going  to  decay,  instead  of  ripening. 
It  nevertheless  ripened  perfectly,  and  acquired,  in  ripening,  a 
rich  and  deep  red  colour,  nearly  black,  being  scarcely  a  shade 
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paler  than  that  of  the  Black  Eagle  Cherry.  Should  this 
peculiarity  of  change  of  colours  continue  to  characterize  the 
immature  firuit,  it  will  effectually  serve  to  identify  the 
variety,  though  by  an  appearance,  at  one  period,  which  is 
very  far  from  being  agreeable.  In  form,  this  Cherry  is  more 
conic  towards  its  point  than  the  Black  Eagle,  and  it  is  a  fiill 
size  larger  than  that  variety. 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the  Society  the  expediency 
of  publishing,  annually,  their  decisions  upon  the  merits  of 
such  new  varieties  of  fruits  as  are  presented  to,  and  ap- 
proved by  them:  for  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  observe, 
that  the  effects  of  different  soils,  and  culture,  upon  many 
varieties  of  fruit,  are  much  more  extensive  than  I  previously 
conceived,  and,  possibly,  than  any  other  person  has  imagined. 
The  individual  who  has  raised  a  new  variety  of  fruit,  however 
excellent  it  may  be,  cannot  be  certain  of,  nor  responsible 
for,  its  merits,  when  it  is  transferred  to  a  different  soil,  or 
climate;  and  therefore  it  is  desirable,  that  the  Society 
should  decide  upon  the  merits  of  such  fruit,  in  the  state  it 
was  presented  to  them,  and  report,  as  &r  as  practicable, 
the  kind  of  soil,  and  climate,  in  which  it  grew.  The  same 
variety  of  Apple,  which,  when  it  is  the  produce  of  one 
soil,  will  remain  sound  and  perfect  till  March  or  April,  will 
from  another  soil,  become  mealy  and  insipid  in  the  end  of 
October.  The  skins  also  of  many  varieties  of  Grape  will  be 
thick  or  thin,  and  the  fruit,  generally,  good  or  bad,  according 
to  the  kind  of  culture  given.  I  have  seen  the  Autumn  Ber- 
gamotte  and  Swan's  Egg  Pear,  when  grown  in  a  strong  soil, 
and  the  latter  in  one  situation,  in  a  light  sand,  remain  as  hard 
as  the  Catillac  Pear,  and  perish  without  becoming  in  the 
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slightest  degree  soft  or  melting.  What  changes  the  Cherries 
abovementioned,  may  undergo  in  different  soils,  I  am,  of 
course,  wholly  ignorant;  and  I  therefore  feel  ajudous,  that 
the  Society  should  publish  their  opinion  of  the  samples  I 
send  them,  and  that  they  will  take  similar  measures  rela- 
tively to  any  other  valuable  new  varieties  of  fruit,  wMch  I,  or 
any  other  person,  may,  in  future,  have  the  honour  to  address 
to  them. 
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LII.  An  Account  of  a  Method  qf  growing  Mushrooms  under 
Glass.  By  Mr.  Stephen  Jeeves,  Gardener  to  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Brand. 

Read  March  5,  1816. 

XXL  THOUGH  it  is  probable,  that  the  method  of  growing 
Mushrooms,  which  I  have  pursued,  these  four  months  past, 
is  well  known  to  many  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  may  have  been  practised  by  other  gardeners, 
yet,  as  it  has  not,  I  believe,  been  publicly  communicated,  I 
hope  the  following  statement  may  be  acceptable. 

Not  having  a  shed  which  could  be  conveniently  adapted 
to  the  plan  directed  by  Mr.  Oldaker,  in  his  account 
of  the  method  practised  in  raising  mushrooms  in  Russia, 
without  considerable  expense  in  making  a  flue  and  erecting 
stages,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  the  pit  of  a  smaU  stove 
(hitherto  used  for  forcing  flowers)  might  be  applied  to  a 
similar  purpose. 

To  make  my  bed,  the  dung  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  and  rammed  tightly  down,  to  about  the  thickness  of 
eighteen  inches ;  the  dung  itself  producing  sufficient  heat  to 
set  the  spawn  running,  after  it  had  been  introduced  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  bed  was  made  up  last  September,  and 
came  into  bearing  in  six  weeks ;  it  has  continued  to  produce 
regularly  to  the  present  time,  and  requires  no  more  heat  than 
is  collected  by  the  effect  of  the  sun  on  the  air  within  the 
house,  except  on  frosty  nights,  when  a  little  fire  is  put  into 
the  flue. 
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The  mushrooms  come  up  uniformly  over  every  part  of 
the  bed,  which  is  covered  very  slightly  with  straw  (not  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  the  light,)  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
moisture  on  the  sur&ce. 

The  spawn  was  obtained  from  the  natural  plant  in  the 
fields,  in  October  1814,  and  was  kept  in  lumps  of  earth,  in 
a  dry  room,  till  it  was  used.  In  growing  it,  however,  by  this 
method,  it  is  requisite  to  be  particularly  carefril  to  select  it 
from  places  where  the  true  mushroom  alone  grows,  lest  a 
bad  sort,  or  other  noxious  fungi,  be  introduced  thereby  into 
the  bed. 

When  a  daily  supply  is  not  wanted,  this  method  of  raising 
mushrooms  might  be  adopted,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
a  small  family  raised,  by  putting  the  dung  and  spawn  into 
boxes  of  such  a  size  as  might  be  conveniently  placed  into 
the  shelves,  or  other  parts  of  greenhouses  or  conservatories. 
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LIII.  An  Account  of  three  new  Peaches.  In  a  Letter  to 
Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  S^c.  Vice  President.  By 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  S^c.  President. 

Read  April  2, 1816. 
Mt  dear  Sir, 

Xn  the  absence  of  Mr.  Salisbury,  I  have  addressed  to  you 
a  few  Petiches  of  three  new  varieties,  which  I  have  obtained 
from  seeds ;  and  I  will  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  submit  their 
merits  to  the  decision  of  as  many  members  of  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  as  you  can,  with 
convenience,  get  to  attend.  All  are  early,  but  No.  1  and  4 
are  more  early,  than  No.  2. 

No.  1,  is  the  ojB&pring  of  an  early  Peach,  which  I  received 
under  the  name  of  the  large  French  Mignotme,  and  the 
pollen  of  the  early  red  Nutmeg  Peach.  The  female  parent, 
however,  was  not  the  Grosse  M ignonne  of  Du  Hamel  ;  but 
a  Peach  very  closely  resembling  the  variety  called,  in  the 
nurseries  near  London,  Neil's  Early  Purple.  The  new  variety 
has  grown  very  freely,  in  my  garden,  and  borne  well,  and 
it  ripens,  in  ordinary  seasons,  some  days  before  the  Noblesse 
Peach ;  but  in  the  present  season,  which  has  been  peculiarly 
warm  and  favourable,  that,  and  the  Noblesse,  have  ripened 
at  the  same  time.  The  sample  sent,  grew  upon  a  very 
young  tree,  which  bore  a  very  heavy  crop  :  and  it  will  pro- 
bably prove,  on  that  account,  somewhat  less  saccharine 
than  if  it  were  the  produce  of  an  older  tree  of  ihe  same 
variety :  in  every  other  respect,  the  sample  sent  is  good. 

•  Since  called  the  Early  Downton  Peach. 
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No.  2,  is  the  Acton  Scott  Peachy  of  which  a  plate  and  de- 
scription are  giren  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions.*  The 
sample  sent  is,  in  every  respect,  &vourable. 

No.  4,  springs  from  the  same  parentage  as  No.  1,  and  ripens, 
mider  similar  circumstances,  at  the  same  time.  The  sample 
sent,  of  this  variety,  is  below  ihe  ordinary  size ;  and  I  suspect 
the  stones  of  it  to  be  a  good  deal  larger,  than  usual :  for 
the  young  firuit,  at  the  period  the  stone  formed,  was  remark- 
ably large,  and  owing  to  some  cause,  with  which  I  am  not 
acquainted,  it  did  not  afterwards  increase  in  size,  nearly  so 
much  as  I  had  reason  to  expect.  This  variety,  in  my  garden, 
never  becomes  over  ripe,  that  is,  it  never  becomes  mealy, 
or  insipid ;  but  it  shrivels  a  little  whilst  it  still  remains  on 
the  tree,  like  a  Nectarine,  and  it  is  then  most  perfect.  One 
of  those  you  receive,  was  ripe  nine  days  ago ;  and  you  will, 
nevertheless,  probably  receive  it  in  a  very  perfect  state.  The 
growth  of  the  trees  of  this  variety  is  rather  slow,  even  upon 
a  Peach  stock;  but  the  wood  is  perfectly  healthy,  and 
always  appears  to  acquire  maturity  earlier  in  the  summer 
than  that  of  any  other  variety ;  ^md  it  affords  blossoms  in 
rather  injurious  profusion.  It  appears  to  succeed  much 
better  on  the  Apricot,  than  on  the  Plum,  stock ;  and  were  I 
to  judge,  solely,  from  its  growth,  in  the  present  season,  I 
should  say,  that  the  Apricot  stock  suited  it  better  even  than 
the  Peach  stock;  but  the  season  has  been  exceedingly 
favourable. 
What  I  have  said  of  the  Acton  Scott  Peach  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  applicable  to  the  two  other  varieties 
abovementioned :   and  all  will  probably  succeed,  in  many 

*  See  page  140  d  this  Volume. 
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cold  and  unfavourable  situations,  where  the  more  delicate 
French  varieties  would  fail.  Good  new  varieties  of  the 
Peach  are,  I  believe,  very  readily  obtainable  from  seeds : 
for  I  have  never  raised  a  single  variety  which  was  not 
tolerably  good ;  and  my  experiments  have  been  confined  to 
a  few  early  varieties,  which  I  found  to  be  capable  of  ripen- 
ing tolerably  weU,  in  the  open  air,  in  this  situation.  The  first 
produce  of  the  original  tree.  No.  4,  was  so  harsh  and 
austere,  that  I  instantly  threw  it  away ;  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  variety  was  solely  owing  to  a  bud,  which  I  had 
inserted  in  an  older  tree,  at  the  time  when  I  first  noticed 
the  approaching  early  maturity  of  the  new  variety ;  I  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  Spring  Grove  Peach,  as  soon  as  I  observed 

its  merits. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

sincerely  your*s, 

Thomas  Andrew  Knight. 

D(Mnton, 
August  21,  1815. 


X 
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LIV.  Obsenations  on  the  Peaches  described  in  the  preceding 
Letter.  By  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.  S.  ^.  Vice  President. 

Read  April  2,  1816. 

JLhe  specimens  of  Peaches  entrusted  to  my  care  by  our 
Ptesident,  arrived  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  in  my  power^  at 
the  instant,  to  call  a  meeting  of  our  members ;  and  as  the  state 
of  the  fruit  admitted  of  no  delay,  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  examining  them,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hooker,  alone. 

Due  considejration  must  be  ^ven  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  Peaches  were  tasted.  Such  delicate  fruit 
su£Pers  much  in  carriage;  and  being  also  the  produce  of 
very  young  trees,  their  flavour,  of  course,  was  inferior  to  what 
they  will  attain  in  a  few  more  seasons.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  however,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  announce 
them  as  most  valuable,  and  important  additions  to  oiur  gar- 
dens, and  possessing  advantages  which  we  have  hitherto  not 
obtained,  in  this  species  of  fruit. 

The  early  maturity  of  No.  1,*  even  in  the  unfavourable 
climate  where  it  has  been  ripened,  is  a  powerfril  ground  of 
recommendation  for  its  cultivation.  It  is  nearly  the  size  of 
the  Acton  Scott  Peach ;  is  a  handsome  fruit,  the  yellow  and 
red  colours  being  very  bright ;  the  flesh  is  juicy,  melting,  and 
parts  from  the  stone;  it  is  rich  in  flavour,  with  a  strong 
nutty  taste,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Acton  Scott  Peachy 
the  specimen  of  which,  being  gathered  from  an  older  tree, 
was  preferable, 

*  Since  called  tbe  Eatly  Dckmiom  Peaek. 
VOL.  II.  6  g 
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No.  4,  which  Mr.  Knight  has  named  the  Spring  Grove 
Peach,  possesses  quaUties  which  are  quite  new,  and  so  excel- 
tent,  as  must  place  it  in  the  highest  orank  of  its  sspefties.  Qf 
its  colours,  the  yellow  is  bright,  and  the  red  dai^k,;  the  flesh, 
though  firm,  is  not  hard ;  it  melts  in  the  mouth,  and  resem- 
bles a  Nectarine  much  in  consistence  as  weU  as  taste,  having 
a  remarkably  rich,  brisk,  and  vinaus  flavour.  The  speci- 
mens were  small  in  size,  and  the  stone  jather  l^e  in 
proportion :  it  parts  readily  from  the  fleshy  which  has  4Gi 
greenish  cast,  with  a  tinge  of  red  at .  the  centre.  It.m^^, 
ahojrtly,  be  described,  as  a  Nectarine,  possessing  larany  of 
the  :properties,  and  aU  the  appearance  of  a  Peach. 

The  Acton  Scott  Peach  has  been  described,  and  figured,  in 
our  Transactions  of  the  preceding  year.*  It  is  very  rich  in 
flavour,  juicy,  and  sweet :  the  flesh  parts  &om  the  «t«ie, 
which  is  small.  It  is  an  excellent  fruit,  and  its  disposition  .to 
sipen  well,  and  perfectly,  at  Downton,  will  ensure  it  a  plaee 
in  all  collections,  when  the  dimate  is  not  projHtious  to  ^tbe 
more  tender  sorts. 

«  See  page  140  ioftUB  lUume. 
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EV.  On  the '  Culture  qf  the  Peach  and  Apricot  on  Espalier 
Trees.  Bp Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.  S*.^ 
President. 

Read  April  2;  1816. 

j^  M-oiiJB  favourable  climate  is.  ^nerally  necessary  to. bring 
to 'maturity  the  fruits  and  seeds  of  trees^  than  is  required  to 
ripen  their  wood;   and,  consequently^  many  species  ace 
found  to  subsist^  and  flourish,  ui  the  climate  of  England, 
which  never  produce  in. it*  eithetr  fruit,  or.  seeds.     Exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  not,  however,  wanting ;  and  both  the  Peach 
and  Fig  tree  will  ripen  their  fruity  without  the  protection,  or 
reflected  heat  of  a  waU,  in  situations  where  their  annual 
wood  wUl^  vefy,  rarely^  become  sufficiently  mature  to  bear 
even  a  moderate  degree  of  cold.     It  follow^  therefore,  that 
wherever  the  climate  is  sufficiently  warm  and  favourable  to 
ripea  the  wood,  it  wiU.  also  ripen  the  fruity  of  the  Peach 
tiee^  if  its,  blossoms  can  be  preserved ;  aiid  this  L  have  found 
to  be  very  easily  practicable  on  Espalier  trees.  My  experience, 
•however,  has  not  been  very  extensive  :  for  the  wood  of  the 
Peach  tree  does  not  ripen  at.Downton,  at  all,  on  standard  or 
eiqpalier  trees,  and  very  imperfectly  either  on  an  east,  or  west 
wall;  and  consequently,  I  found  it  necessary  to  plant  my 
trees  in  pots,  and  train  them  to  a  south  wall,  till  they  at-  * 
tained  a  proper  age  and  size;  and  then  to  remove  them 
early  in  the  spring,  and  employ,  them  as  Espaliers,  under  the 
following  circumstances. 

A.  row  of  stakes,  about  five  feet  high,  and  somewhat  ex- 
ceeding the  height  of  the  trees,  was  placed  at  a  few  inches 
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distance  behind  them;  and  between  these  stakes  twisted 
bands  of  Pea  straw  were  interwoven.  A  mat  was  then 
fixed  to  the  top  of  these  stakes,  and  thrown  forward,  over  the 
trees,  to  protect  them  during  the  night,  and  returned  back  to 
the  other  side  of  the  stakes  during  the  day.  The  materials 
here  used,  exclusive  of  the  mat,  are  scarcely  of  any  value, 
and  the  time  and  trouble  necessary,  will  be  found  very  incon- 
siderable ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  results 
of  a  very  few  experiments,  made  under  very  unfavourable 
circumstances,  as  to  climate,  I  cannot  doubt,  but  that  abun- 
dant crops  of  Peaches  might  certainly  be  obtained  fix)m 
Espalier  trees,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  in  all  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  island;  for  those  I  obtained,  though 
small,  were  not  defective,  either  in  maturity  or  flavour,  and 
became  ripe  within  about  a  fortnight  after  those,  which  grew 
upon  a  south  wall. 

Every  variety  of  the  Apricot,  even  the  Moor-park,  might,  I 
am  quite  confident,  be  thus  cultivated  with  the  most  perfect 
success ;  and  the  fiiiit,  though  smaller,  would  probably  be 
found  better  flavoiu*ed,  than  that  obtained  from  walls. 

Less  ample  means  of  protection  than  those  above  detailed,* 
would,  I  conceive,  be  generally  found  adequate  to  protect 
the  blossoms  of  the  Apricot,  and  of  many  of  the  less  delicate 
varieties  of  the  Peach :  for  I  recollect  an  instance,  in  which 
a  standard  double-blossomed  Peach  tree,  in  the  vidnity  of 
London,  bore  several  successive,  and  rather  abundant,  crops 
of  firuit ;  and  if  trees  of  any  hardy  variety  of  the  Peach  were 
trained  in  rows,  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  and  mats 
were  thrown  over  them  at  night,  so  secured  as  to  descend  on 
each  side,  nearly  in  the  angle  of  the  ordinary  roof  of  a  build- 
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ing,  I  doubt  much,  whether  any  further  protection  would  be 
necessary  for  trees  not  exceeding  the  height  of  five  feet. 
That  this,  or  some  similar  mode  of  cultivating  the  Apricot, 
has  not  been  tried,  (and  I  beUeve  none  ever  has)  has  long 
appeared  to  me  somewhat  extraordinary :  and  I  therefore 
recommend  the  experiment,  which  I  cannot  myself  properly 
try,  to  those  Members  of  our  Society,  who  are  more  fortu- 
nately circumstanced,  relative  to  climate,  with  the  most 
perfect  confidence  of  its  success  in  all  seasons,  which  do  not 
prove  more  than  ordinarily  unfavourable. 


[t»> 


LVI.  ExtTMt^.of  a  Letter  Jrom  Sir  BtuMKmB^ 

t&SirJoiiv  SiVfCJjAiB^  Bart\  dated  Bru^seli,  IQthJmnmavyf 
1816  i  regen^dir^MmelmproBemefUs  in-Gardening.  G&mmm- 
nieated  ^  Jbsi&PH'  ^Abinc,  Esq.  F:R.  S\  ^.  Vice  Pte§ideni^ 

H^eml  April  2i  1816. 

J  CANNOT  furnish  you  with  any  very  accurate  observations 
regarding  the  subject  I  mentioned  to  you,  the  other  day ; 
but,  I  believe,  it  has  been  understood,  that  at  certain  periods, 
preventing,  or  retarding,  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  tends  to  pro- 
duce and  ripen  the  fruit.  An  abundance  of  sap  is  found 
to  increase  the  leaf  buds,  and  decrease  the  flower  buds.  A 
process  to  retard  the  sap  has  long  been  employed,  with  the 
greatest  success,  in  the  gardens  of  Montreuil  at  Paris,  which 
you  will  find  well  described  in  the  treatise  on  the  subject  by 
the  Abbe  Schobal,  which  is  easily  prociured.  His  practice, 
thereby,  is  to  divaricate  the  sap  as  near  the  root  as  may  be, 
by  cutting  off  the  main  stem,'  and  training  two  lateral 
branches,  from  which  his  wall  is  to  be  filled. 

"  The  other  process  of  interrupting  the  rising  of  tlie  sap 
by  separating  the  bark,  has,  I  believe,  been  long  in  practice 
in  Vine  forcing-houses ;  this  is  done  when  the  Grapes  are  full 
grown,  and  is  found  to  assist  the  bark  in  diminishing  the 
aqueous,  and  encreasing  the  saccharine  juice. 

"  I  mentioned  to  you  yesterday,  that  I  had  succeeded  in 
banishing,  entirely,  the  red  spider,  &c.  from  my  hot-house 
and  green-house  at  Ashbourne,  by  the  simple  process  of 
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cutting  off  the  infected  leaf.  I  had  observed,  that  the  leaf 
once  attacked,  soon  decayed,  and  fell  off;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  the  animals  had  removed  to  another ;  and  the  leaf, 
from  the  moment  of  the  attack,  seemed  to  cease  to  perform 
its  ofBice.  In  short,  by  persevering  in  this  amputation,  my 
plants  became  the  most  healthy  I  have  ever  seen  housed. 

"  To  destroy  the  insects  in  the  wood  and  walls,  washing 
them  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water,  I  found 
effectual.  But  care  must  be  taken  that  none  falls  on  the 
plant ;  and  the  workmen  must  be  apprised  of  the  strength 
of  the  poison." 
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L VII.  On  the,  VjetUilatian  qf  Farcing-^hauses.    By  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight^  Esq.  F.R.S.  ^.  PresidenL  '  "' 

Read  May  7>  1816 

i>r  a  Memoir,  which  I  had  two  years  ago  the  honour  to 
address  to  the  Horticultural  Society,*  I  stated  an  opinion  that 
the  gardener  often  erred  in  the  application  of  heat,  by  treat- 
ing his  plants  as  he  would  wish  to  be  himself  treated,  and 
consequently  by  keeping  them  much  too  warm  during  the 
night.  Experiments,  made  previously  and  subsequently  to 
that  period,  have  satisfied  me  that  he  as  often,  and  as  widely 
errs,  by  too  freely  admitting  the  external  air  during  the  day, 
particularly  in  bright  weather.  Plants  generally  grow  best, 
and  fruits  swell  most  rapidly,  in  a  warm  and  moist  atmos- 
phere ;  and  change  of  air  is,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  neces- 
sary or  beneficial.  The  mature  leaves  of  plants,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Saussure,  the  green  finiits,  (gi^pes  at  least,)  when 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  light,  take  up  carbon  from  the 
surrounding  air,  whilst  the  same  substance  is  given  out  by 
every  other  part  of  the  plant ;  so  that  the  purity  of  air  when 
confined  in  close  vessels  has  often  been  found  little  changed 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  by  the  growth  of  plants  in  it. 
But  even  if  plants  required  as  pure  air  as  hot-blooded 
animals,  the  buoyancy  of  the  heated  air,  in  every  forcing- 
house,  would  occasion  it  to  escape,  and  change  as  rapidly, 
and  indeed  much  more  rapidly,  than  would  be  necessary. 

*  See  page  ISO  of  this  Volume. 
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It  may  be  objecited  tbat  plants  do  not  thrive,  and  that  the 
skins  of  Gtfipes  are  thick,  and  other  fruits  'Mthout  flaTour, 
in  crowded  Arcing-houses ;  but  in  these  it  is  probably  light, 
rather  ithan  a  more  rapid  change  of  air,  that  is  wanting ;  'for 
in  a  forcing-hbuse,  which  I  have  long  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  e:speriihents,  I  employ  very  little  fiird-heat,  and 
never  give  air,  till  my  6ra{>ed  are  nearly  ripe,  in  the- hottest 
and  briefest  weather,  further  than  is  jiist  ne<:^ssary  to  pre- 
vent the  leaves  being  desteo^ed  by  e:£cess  bf  heat.  Yet  this 
mode  of  treatment  does  no£  at  all'  lessen  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit,  n6r  render  the  skins  of  the  Grapes  thick ;  bn  the  con- 
trary, their  skins  are  always  most  remarkahly  thin,  and  very 
similar  to  those  of  Grapes  which  have  ripened  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  always  my  wish  to  see  the  temperature  of  this 
house,  in  the  middle  of  every  bright  day  iii  summer,  as  high 
as  90^ ;  dnd  after  the  leaves  of  the  plants  have  become  dry,  I 
do  not  object  to  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  higher.  In  the  fol- 
lowing night  the  temperature  sometimes  fells  sS  low  as  50^ ; 
and  so  &r  am  I  from  thinking '  such  change  of  tempefature 
injurious,  I  am  "well  satisfied  that  it  is  generally  behdStcial. 

Plants,  it  is  true,  thrive  Well,  tod* many  species  of  fiiiits 
acquire  their  greatest  state  of  perfection  in  some  situations 
within  the  Trbjncs,  \*here  the  teinperature,  in  the  shade,  does 
not  vary  in. the  day  and-mght  moi^  than  seven  br  dght  de- 
grees :  btit  in  these  tlimktes  the  plant  is  exposed  during  the 
day  to  the' fair  blaze  of  a  tropical  smi;  and  eariy  in  the  night 
it  is  regularly  drenched  with  heavy  wetting  dews ;  and  con- 
sequently it  is  very  <fiffi3rehtly  circumstanced  in  the  dity  and 
in  the  night,  tliJougK  the  tempferattire  of  the  air  in  the  shade 
at  both  periods  may  be  very  nearly  the  same.     If  Ihe'ther* 
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mometer,  under  the  above-mentioned  circumstances,  were  to 
be  exposed,  as  the  plant  is,  to  the  sun,  it  would  probably  in- 
dicate, in  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  temperature  little  below 
that  of  boiling  water.  In  the  forcing-house,  so  much  light 
and  heat  are  repelled  by  the  glass  and  wood-work  of  the 
roof,  that  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  leaves  are  subjected 
does  not  greatly  exceed  that  indicated  by  the  shaded  ther- 
mometer ;  and  by  excess  of  ventilation,  I  have  several  times 
found  the  temperature  of  forcing-houses  in  the  gardens 
of  some  of  my  friends  reduced  so  nearly  to  that  of  the 
external  air,  in  the  middle  of  a  bright,  but  not  very  warm 
day,  that  the  progress  towards  maturity  of  the  fruit  was  cer- 
tainly rather  retarded  by  the  shade,  than  accelerated  by  the 
protection  of  the  glass  roof.  During  the  night,  the  loss,  as 
far  as  related  to  time,  was  probably  redeemed  by  the  flues ; 
but  the  fruit  thus  ripened  dimng  the  night  never  rivals  in 
flavour  that  which  is  chiefly  ripened  by  confined  solar  heat. 
This  kind  of  heat  can  also  be  made  to  operate  in  every 
moderately  bright  day,  without  incurring  either  expense  or 
increased  trouble ;  for  any  observant  gardener  wiQ  soon  dis- 
cover precisely  to  what  extent  air  may  be  confined  in  differ- 
ently constructed  forcing-houses  in  every  different  state 
of  the  atmosphere  and  weather,  and  thus  guard  in  his  ab- 
sence, for  a  short  time,  against  all  danger  of  injury  to  the 
foUage  of  his  trees ;  at  the  same  time  that  these  may  be 
placed  securely  in  nearly  the  highest  temperature  that  can 
be  ben^cial  to  them. 

A  less  humid  atmosphere  is  more  advantageous  to  finiits  of 
all  kind,  when  the  period  of  their  maturity  approaches,  than 
in  the  earUer  stages  of  their  growth,  and  such  an  increase  of 
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ventilation,  at  this  period,  as  will  give  the  requisite  degree 
of  dryness  to  the  air  within  the  house,  is  highly  beneficial ; 
provided  it  be  not  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  house  much  below  the  degree  in 
which  the  iruit  has  previously  grown,  and  thus .  retard  its 
progress  to  maturity.  The  good  effect  of  opening  a  Peach- 
house,  by  taking  off  the  lights  of  its  roof,  during  the  period 
of  the  last  swelling  of  the  fruit,  appears  to  have  led  many 
gardeners  to  over-rate  greatly  the  beneficial  influence  of  a 
free  current  of  air  upon  ripening  fruits  i  for  I  have  never 
found  ventilation  to  give  the  proper  flavour  or  colour  to  a 
Peach,  unless  that  fruit  was  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the 
sun  without  the  intervention  of  glass ;  and  the  most  excellent 
Peaches  I  have  ever  been  able  to  raise,  were  obtained  under 
circumstances  where  change  of  air  was  as  much  as  possible 
prevented  consistently  with  the  admission  of  light  (without 
glass )  to  a  single  tree. 
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LVIII.  On  the  Preservation  qf  Fig  Trees  in  the  Winter. 
By  Mr.  James  Mean,  Gardener  to  Sir  Abraham  Hume, 
Bart,  at  Wormleybury,  in  Hertfordshire. 

Read  July  2,  1816. 

Most  of  out  Fig  trees  against  the  walls  having  been  kiUed 
by  a  long  and  severe  frost  in  the  winter  preceding,  I  attempt- 
ed in  1789  a  plan  for  protecting  them  from  a  similar  injury, 
which  I  can  now  detail  with  some  confidence  in  its  merit, 
having  continued  to  practise  it  since  that  time  with  un- 
interrupted success. 

In  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off,  the  branches 
are  unnailed  and  brought  down  to  the  ground,  which  is 
opened  to  the  depth  of  nine  or  ten  inches  close  to  the  wall ; 
in  the  trench  thus  made  the  branches  are  laid,  and  covered 
with  a  light  red  sand  to  the  thickness  of  two  feet,  which  is 
sufficient  to  exclude  all  frost.  About  the  middle  of  April 
the  sand  is  removed;  the  branches  being  then  well  washed, 
are  again  nailed  to  the  wall  and  never  fail  to  produce  a  crop. 

I  always  introduce  a  proportion  of  young  wood  every  year, 
and  do  not  suffer  any  to  remain  on  the  trees  older  than  six 
or  seven  years. 
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LIX.  Account  qftheFlorenceChenj.  By  Joseph  Sabine,  £^9. 
F.  R.  S.  ^c.  Secretary. 

Read  October  1,  1816. 

Fo  R  the  knowledge  of  this  Cherry,  the  qualities  of  which  will 
ensure  it  a  place  in  every  good  collection  of  fruit  trees/  the 
Society  is  indebted  to  Walter  Calvert,  Esq.  of  Himsdon 
in  Hertfordshire,  who  has  not  only  sent  to  the  Society  spe- 
cpnenis  of  the  fruit,  but  has  suppKed  us  with  abtmdiKnce  of 
grafts,  which  have  been  so  distributed;  that  in  a  short  time 
no  difficulty  will  occur  in  obtaining  plants. 

Several  years  ago,  two  trees  of  this  Cherry  were  brought 
from  Florence  by  the  father  of  the  present  John  Archer 
HotJBLOK,  Esq.,  one  of  which  was  planted  in  his  garden 
vX  Hallingbury  Place  in  t^ssesc,  and  the  other  at  the 
Priory,  a  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Houbloh,  in  the  same 
county. 

Richard  Vachell,  Esq.  who  hved  some  years  at  the 
Priory,  found  it  there.  This  original  plant  is  dead,  but  Mr. 
Vachell  having  taken  grafts  from  it,  they  are  now  growing 
in  his  garden  at  Coptfold  HaU,  near  Ingatestone.  From  him, 
Mr.  Walter  Calvert  received  a  young  tree,  which  he 
planted  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the  Parsonage-house  at 
Hunsdon ;  and  from  this,  the  fruit  and  grafts  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Society  were  taken. 
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The  fruit  is  well  known  to  persons  who  have  visited 
Florence,  where  it  is  in  high  estimation,  and  has  been  er- 
roneously supposed  to  be  the  Bigarreau  of  Duhamel,  gene- 
rally known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  by  the  name 
of  the  Graffion  Cherry;  but  though  of  the  same  class,  the  I 

Florence  Cherry  differs  from  the  Bigarreau  in  shape  and 
size,  whilst  in  the  quality  of  its  flesh  it  is  superior,  and  in 
the  time  of  its  ripening  is  much  later. 

The  Fruit  is  very  large  ;  the  general  form  may  be  defined  i 

as  being  more  square  than  that  of  the  Bigarreau,  rather  i 

flattened  on  the  defied  size,  and  rounded  on  the  other ;  the 
footstalk,  which  is  long  and  slender,  is  inserted  into  a  deep 
cup-shaped  cavity,  the  other  extremity  of  the  fruit  being 
very  obtuse,  and  not  (except  in  poor  and  small  specimens) 
pointed  like  the  heart-shaped  Cherries ;  the  Cleft  is  not  deep, 
but  is  very  perceptibly  marked  with  colour.  The  Skin  is 
remarkably  shining,  giving  it  much  the  appearance  of  a  I 

wax  fruit ;  is  of  a  beautiM  coral-red  on  the  side  next  the 
sun,  being  pale  on  the  shaded  side,  but  inclining  to  and 
tinged  with  red,  the  whole  sur&ce  being  minutely  dotted 
with  colour.  The  Flesh  is  firm,  but  not  hard ;  white,  and 
abundantly  filled  with  sweet,  rich  juice.  The  Stone  is  nearly 
round,  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  si;ie  of  the  firuit. 

The  tree  has  much  the  appearance  of  the  Bigarreau,  but 
the  leaves  are  rather  smaller  than  that  variety.  It  bears  a 
very  good  and  even  crop,  though  not  so  abundant  as  the 
Tartarian  or  May  Duke  Cherries :  and  when  planted  against 
a  west '  or  south-west  wall,  which  is  probably  the .  aspect 
best  suited  to  it,  ripens  its  fiiiit  at  the  end  of  August,  after 
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most  other  kinds,  except  the  Morello,  have  ceased  to  sup- 
ply the  table:  and  if  kept  till  full  ripe,  becomes  more  de- 
licious to  the  taste;  in  the  present  year  (which,  however, 
has  been  remarkable  for  its  lateness,)  they  were  in  this  state 
on  Mr.  Vachell's  tree,  in  the  middle  of  September. 
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LX.  On  the  Cultwation  of  the  true  Samphire,  or  Crithmum 
maritimum.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  John 
Brabbick,  Esq.  F.  H.  S. 

Read  August  6,  1816. 

Dear  Sir, 

Xn  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  a  statement 
of  the  method  adopted  by  me  for  cultivating  the  Crithmum 
maritimum,  or  Rock  Samphire. 

I  must  premise  that  the  plant  I  am  about  to  treat  of,  is 
very  different  from  the  Samphire  which  is  usually  sold  in 
the  London  markets ;  that  is  an  annual,  which  grows  in  salt- 
marshes,  and  is  called  Salicomea  herbacea,  or  Marsh  Sam- 
phire. My  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks  on  the  sea  shore :  this  latter,,  when  cooked  or  pickled, 
is  crisp  and  aromatic  to  the  taste,  constituting  a  wholesome 
condiment ;  whilst  the  former,  from  its  fibrous  stringy  qua- 
lity, is,  when  used  for  food,  extremely  hard  of  digestion. 

I  caused  a  plant  of  the  true  Rock  Samphire  to  be  taken 
from  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Portland,  with  about  a 
ton  of  the  soil  and  chips  of  the  white  rock  in  which  it  grew ; 
these,  at  an  expense  of  about  sixty  shillings,  I  had  trans- 
ported by  water  to  Thames  Ditton  and  placed  in  my  garden, 
in  a  sheltered  situation,  screened  from  the  morning  sun,  in 
imitation  of  the  native  site  of  the  plant.  The  ground  had 
been  freed  by  drainage  from  stagnant  water  to  the  depth  of 
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five  feet  below  the  surface,  which  I  considered  essential  to 
the  well-doing  of  the  plant.  It  has  continued  to  flourish 
with  me  for  some  years,  and  has  never  feiled  to  produce 
for  the  use  of  my  &mily  an  ample  supply  of  young  shoots, 
which  are  cut  twice  in  a  season.  The  only  culture  which  it 
requires,  is  the  protection  of  a  little  long  litter  lightly  thrown 
over  it  in  the  winter ;  and  in  the  spring,  when  that  covering 
is  removed,  I  give  the  surrounding  soil  a  sprinkling  of 
powdered  barilla :  this  I  do  to  fiimish  the  plant  with  a  sup- 
ply of  soda,  since  in  its  native  place  of  growth  it  possesses 
the  power  of  decomposing  sea-water,  from  which  it  takes  the 
fossil  alkali  and  rejects  the  muriatic  acid. 

Any  of  the  Bridport  captains,  whose  vessels  come  to 
Downs'  wharf,  near  Hermitage  bridge,  will  bring  the  plant 
and  its  native  soil  from  the  island  of  Portland  to  London, 
for  a  moderate  charge ;  the  best  time  to  procure  it  being 
between  the  first  of  February  and  the  end  of  March. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

John  Braddick. 

Thames  Dition^ 
August  4^  1816. 
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LXI.  On  the  Cultivation  (^  Asparagus.  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Secretary.  By  Mr.  Daniel  Judd,  F.  H.  S.  Gardener 
to  Charles  Campbell,  Esq.  at  Mdmonton. 

Read  June  4, 1816, 
Sir, 

JtIaving  laid  before  the  Members  of  the  Society  a  speci- 
men oi  Asparagus  raised  by  me,  and  as  it  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  those  who  saw  it  to  be  the  finest  they  had  ever 
seen,  I  presume  that  an  account  of  my  method  of  cultivating 
it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Society.     It  is  as  follows  : 

I  select  some  of  the  finest  and  earliest  heads,  as  they  make 
their  appearance  in  the  spring,  for  seed ;  these  should  be 
tied  to  stakes  during  the  summer,  to  keep  them  upright, 
for  the  better  ripening  of  the  seed ;  in  doing  so,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  drive  the  stake  through  the  crown  of  the 
plant,  which  would  injure  it  for  the  ensuing  season.  In 
autunm,  when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  they  should  be  washed 
out  of  the  berry,  if  they  are  to  be  sent  any  distance ;  but 
for  home  sowing  I  prefer  keeping  them  in  the  berry  till  the 
time  of  sowing,  the  pulp  being  a  great  nourishment  to  the 
seed,  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  during  the  winter. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  month  of  March  or  be- 
ginning of  April,  a  rich  piece  of  ground  being  first  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  in  drills  drawn  with  a  common  hoe,  deep 
enough  to  admit  of  the  seed  being  buried  about  an  inch 
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and  a  half  below  the  sur&ce ;  and  these  drills,  18  inches 
apart,  to  admit  of  cleaning  without  dama^ng  the  plant. 
The  seieds  should  not  be  sown  too  thick.  If  the  summer 
proves  dry,  a  good  watering  about  once  a  week  or  fortnight 
will  be  of  great  benefit. 

The  next  season  prepare  a  piece  of  good  land,  unincum- 
bered with  trees,  and  that  lies  well  for  the  sun ;  give  it  a 
good  dressing  of  well  reduced  horse-dung  from  six  to  ten 
inches  thick,  all  regularly  spread  over  the  srur&ce;  then 
proceed  with  the  trenching  (if  the  soil  will  admit)  two  feet 
deep ;  after  this  first  trenching  it  should  lie  about  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  and  then  be  turned  back  again,  and  then 
again  in  the  same  space  of  time ;  by  this  process  the  dung 
and  mould  become  weU  incorporated :  it  may  then  be  laid  in 
small  ridges  till  the  time  of  planting.  This  work  should  all 
be  performed  in  the  best  weather  the  winter  will  afibrd, 
that  is,  not  while  it  rains,  or  snow  is  lying  on  the  ground, 
as  it  would  tend  to  make  the  land  heavy  and  sour ;  all  this 
is  to  be  particularly  attended  to,  as  the  piteparation  of  the 
soil  is  of  more  consequence  than  all  the  management  after* 
wards.  At  the  time  of  planting,  I  always  spread  over  the 
ground  another  thin  coat  of  very  rotten  dung,  and  point  it 
in  half  a  spade  deep,  making  my  beds  three  feet  widb  only, 
with  two  feet  of  alleys,  so  that  three  rows  of  grass,  one  foot 
apart,  are  all  I  plant  on  each  bed ;  I  find  this  to  be  the  best 
method,  as  by  this  plan  there  is  not  the  least  trouble  in 
gathering,  whereas  you  are  obliged  to  set  a  foot  on  one  of 
the  wide  beds,  before  you  can  get  at  all  the  grass,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  bed  and  the  buds  under  the  sur&ce. 

My  time  of  planting  is  when  I  observe  the  plants  are 
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beginning  to  grow,  which  is  the  best  time  for  the  plants  to 
succeed ;  if  moved  earlier,  as  is  the  practice  with  most 
people,  they  perhaps  have  to  lie  torpid  for  two  or  three 
months,  which  causes  many  of  them  to  die,  or  if  not,  they  in 
general  shoot  up  very  weak. 

After  having  got  my  plants  up,  I  strain  the  line  and  cut 
down  a  trench,  sloping  in  the  usual  way  for  planting  Box, 
and  make  choice  of  all  the  finest  plants,  putting  them  in, 
one  foot  apart,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  below  the  surface ; 
after  this  is  done,  I  let  the  alleys  and  beds  lie  level  till 
autiimn,  then  dig  the  alleys  out  deep  enough  to  get  from 
four  to  six  inches  of  mould  aU  over  the  bed,  and  over  this 
lay  a  good  coat  of  dung,  and  fiU  in  the  alleys  with  any  long 
dung  I  can  get. 

The  next  season,  instead  of  digging  out  the  alle}^,  I  lay 
on  a  coat  of  good  rotten  dung,  three  inches  thick,  and  fork  it 
evenly  into  the  beds  and  alleys,  and  so  on  every  season  after, 
never  digging  out  the  alleys  any  mcH'e,  as  it  is  known  the 
Asparagus  plant  forms  a  fresh  crown  every  season ;  and 
sometimes  it  happens  that  in  a  few  years  the  crown  will  in- 
crease almost  into  the  alley,  so  that  by  digging  out  this, 
you  must  inevitably  spoil  that  plant ;  if  this  is  not  the  case 
when  the  beds  are  in  good  condition,  the  roots  will  be  sure 
to  work  out  at  the  sides  into  the  alleys,  and  by  digging  out 
the  latter,  these  roots  must  be  cut  oft)  and  you  will  often 
see  them  exposed  aU  the  vdnter  before  dung  can  be  got  to 
fill  them  up;  rather  than  be  treated  in  this  way,  they  had 
better  be  without  any  thing  all  the  winter,  as  Asparagus  does 
not  sufiFer  generally  by  fi-ost.  The  first  two  years  I  have  a 
very  thin  crop  of  Celery  plants  or  liCttuce  upon  the  beds„ 
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but  nothing  afterwards,  nor  do  I  plant  any  thing  in  the  alleys 
after  the  same  period,  for  I  think  the  Asparagus  is  injured 
thereby. 

The  third  season  I  be^  to  cut,  but  not  generally.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  season,  the  beds  are  in  full  bearing,  and 
may  be  cut  from  plentiftdly,  but  I  never  make  a  practice  of 
cutting  very  much  after  the  first  week  in  June.  I  then  begin 
to  let  it  run ;  in  fact,  I  never  cut  the  very  small  grass  at  all. 
Asparagus  being  so  valuable  a  vegetable,  some  persons  con- 
tinue to  cut  indiscriminately  till  the  latter  end  of  June, 
but  this  practice  is  of  very  great  injury  to  the  next  year's 
produce.  Five  beds,  as  above-mentioned,  which  had  been 
planted  five  or  six  years,  were  very  weak  when  I  first  had  the 
care  of  them,  but  by  following  the  practice  above  detailed^ 
they  are  not  only  improved,  but  almost  equal  to  any  I 
have  now  got. 

I  ought  to  observe,  that  I  do  not  desist  altogether  frora 
cutting,  but  keep  taking  what  makes  its  appearance  by  the 
side  of  the  standing  grass  till  the  latter  end  of  June. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Daniel  Judd. 

lidmonUmy 
June  3,  1816. 
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LXII.  On  the  Treatment  of  the  Cactus  Opuntia,  or  Prickly 
Pear ;  under  which  it  will  perfectly  mature  its  Fruit  in  the 
open  air  of  England.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By 
John  Braddick,  Esq.  F.  H.  S. 

Read  September  3,  1816; 

Dear  Sir, 

JLn  conformity  with  the  request  made  by  yourself  and  Mr. 
WiLBRAHAM,  whcu  you  wcrc  last  at  my  cottage,  I  now  give 
you  an  account  of  the  mode  which  I  have  adopted  for  the 
culture  of  the  Cactus  Opuntia,  or  Prickly  Pear,  in  the  open 
ground  in  my  garden. 

Remembering  to  have  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  this  plant  with 
pleasure  some  years  ago,  while  shooting  in  the  woods  of 
\^ginia,  I  was  desirous  of  growing  it  here ;  and  knowing 
from  experience,  that  although  the  summer  heats  in  that 
chmate  are  much  greater  than*  with  us,  yet  the  winters  are 
&r  colder,  I  was  led  to  conceive,  that  the  plant  in  question 
might  be  brought  to  endure  the  severity  of  our  climate  so  as 
to  Uve  throughout  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  and  afterwards 
to  produce  its  flowers  and  fruits  in  the  summer.  Upon 
consulting  Miller's  Dictionary^  and  inquiring  amongst 
my  friends,  I  found  that  the  plant  would  live  out  of  doors  in 
England,  but  that  it  had  not  hitherto  been  known  to  ripen 
its  fruits  when  so  treated;  I  therefore  determined  to  try 
what  culture  would  do  with  it.     Having  heretofore  observed 
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that  the  plant  in  its  wild  state  delighted  in  a  dry  soil  amongst 
rocks  near  the  skirts  of  the  sunny  sides  of  the  forests,  I  in 
consequence  planted  it  in  the  compost  described  below, 
placed  in  a  sheltered  situation,  open  to  the  sun. 

The  first  plant  that  I  turned  out  has  lived  in  the  open 
ground  of  this  country  for  six  or  seven  years,  during  which 
period  it  has  endured  one  exceeding  hard  winter,  and  several 
trying  springs ;  and  in  aU,  except  the  two  first  years,  it  has 
never  failed  to  ripen  its  fruit  and  seeds,  so  that  it  may  be 
now  considered  decidedly  naturalized.  It  is  now  growing 
vigorously ;  and  although  the  present  season  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable,  yet  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  produce 
a  plentiful  crop  of  flowers,  and  ripen  its  fruit  fit  for  the  table 
during  the  course  of  the  next  month. 

In  countries  where  the  fruit  of  this  plant  is  abundant,  it  is 
considered  very  wholesome ;  the  taste  of  it,  however,  is  not 
agreeable  to  all  persons  till  after  they  have  eaten  it  several 
times,  when  they  become  very  fond  of  it. 

The  compost  used  by  me  for  growing  the  Cactus  Opuntia, 
is  the  following :  one  half  is  carbonate  of  lime,  for  which 
lime-rubbish  from  old  buildings  will  answer;  the  remain- 
ing half  consists  of  equal  portions  of  London  clay  and  peat-* 
earth,  having  the  acid  neutralized  by  barilla :  these  are  in-* 
timately  blended  and  sifted.  One  square  yard  of  this  com- 
post I  conceive  to  be  sufficient  for  one  plant,  which  must 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  small  artificial  hillock,  raised 
eighteen  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
groimd  should  be  rendered  perfectly  dry,  if  not  naturally 
so,  by  under  draining.     Neither  the  leaves,  flowers,  nor  firuit 
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should  ever  be  suffered  to  touch  the  ground^  but  th^y  should, 
as  constantly  as  they  are  produced,  be  kept  from  the  earth 
by  pladiDg  stones,  pebbles,  flints,  or  bricks  under  them,  in 
imitation  of  artificial  rock-work. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

John  Braddick. 

Thames  DUtonj 
Jnly\Uhj\%\e. 
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LXIII.  Account  of  an  original  Plant  qf  the  Moss  Rose 
de  Meaux ;  with  Physiological  Observations  by  Thomas 
Har£,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  ^c.  Assistant  Secretary. 

Read  September  3,  1816. 

i\s  it  appears  to  have  beea  generally  understood,  that  the 
Mms  Rose  de  Meaux,  which  has  9o  recently  become  an 
object  of  attention,  was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
from  France,  the  following  particulars  of  an  original  plant 
which  occurred  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  seem  worthy  of 
being  recorded. 

In  a  shady  and  neglected  part  of  a  garden,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Penny  of  Taunton,  a  common  Rose  de  Meaux  had  fbr 
a  long  time  flourished,  near  a  common  Moss  Rose. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  a  healthy  young  sucker  <^this  Rose  de 
Meaux,  correisponding  in  aU  its-  characters  ^th  the  pareiit 
stock,  was  accid^itally  observed  to  be  clothed  with  moss, 
in  every  respect  like  the  common  Moss  Rose.  In  the  course 
of  successive  years,  it  received  due  attention  from  the  pos- 
sessor, who  regarded  it  as  an  elegant  variety,  without  having 
any  suspicion  of  its  being  unique ;  and  as  it  had  excited  the 
admiration  of  visitors^  several  were  presented  with  layers, 
Gf»  or  more  of  which,  was  about  six  yeieucs  since  transported 
to  Guernsey,  where  it  was  highly  esteemed.  Thus  it  may  be 
reasonably  conjectured,  that  the  plants  imported  fix)m  Pans 
about  three  years  since,  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy^ 
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and  very  generally  believed  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 
seen  in  this  country,  may  have  been  the  progeny  of  those 
removed  from  the  west  of  England  to  Guernsey ;  since  it 
was  stated,  that  no  others  than  those  sold  to  Messrs.  Lee 
and  Kennedy  had  been  seen  in  France. 

As  the  Rose  de  Meaux  has  never  been  known  to  mature 
seed  in  this  country,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  the  in- 
dividual plant  of  Mr.  Penny's  garden  received  its  new 
character  by  impregnation  from  the  farina  of  the  common 
Moss  Rose  which  grew  near  it ;  for  although  it  may  be  al- 
leged that  generative  organs  have  been  seen  in  both  these 
Roses,  yet  they  are  always  too  imperfectly  developed  to  ad- 
mit of  the  production  of  seed. 

The  accession  of  Moss  to  the  Rose  de  Meaux,  is  not 
more  extraordinary  than  the  numerous  variations  which  the 
genus  Rosa  at  large  has  experienced  by  soil,  culture,  and  local 
situation.  I  have  in  many  instances  observed  the  ofisets  of 
the  most  double  and  high-coloured  Belladonna,  or  Maiden's- 
blush  Rose,'  produce  semi-double  and  almost  single  Roses, 
of  a  pure  white ;  while  suckers  of  the  semi-double  white, 
have  been  known  to  produce  the  Belladomia  perfectly  cha- 
racterised ;  and  shoots  of  the  common  Moss  Rose  to  produce 
unmossed  flowers. 

The  moss-like  excrescence  so  frequently  produced  from 
the  nidiis  of  the  Cynips  Rosas,  on  the  branches  of  the  common 
Dog  Rose,  and  which  has  been  called  the  Eglantine  Sponge, 
or  Bedeguar,  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  some  na- 
turalists, that  hymenopterous  insects,  by  piercing  the  epi- 
dermis in  many  places,  might  promote  considerably  the 
mossy  character  of  Roses,  which,  in  their  general  habits. 
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exhibit  nothing  of  the  kind :  but  the  filaments  of  the  Eglan* 
tine  Sponge  are  essentially  different  fi-om  the  moss,  investing 
those  varieties  of  Rose,  which  are  known  to  us  with  that  parti- 
cular appendage. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  the  moss  of  Roses  may  pos- 
sibly be  no  other  than  an  altered  form  of  those  glandiferous 
processes,  with  which  their  pedimcles  and  calices  are  fiur- 
nished ;  for  where  resinous  matter  exists  largely,  superabun- 
dant moisture,  as  a  stimulus,  and  shade,  as  a  cause  of  relax- 
ation, may  increase  the  elastic  power  of  a  plant  through- 
out; and  thus  the  pores  of  its  exterior  coverings  more 
readily  allow  the  egress  of  that  resinous  matter  which  forms 
so  considerable  a  part  of  the  moss  of  Roses,  each  main  fibre 
of  which  appears  to  proceed  from  a  pore,  subdividing  into 
many  fibrillar :  or  in  other  words,  the  glandulae  appear,  by 
the  new  stimulus  communicated  to  them,  to  form  secondary 
processes,  which  aboimding  with  resinous  exudation  consti- 
tute the  moss  of  Roses. 

In  opposition  to  this  idea,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Roses 
have  been  frequently  known  to  lose  their  mossy  character, 
on  being  removed  fi*om  an  open  situation  in  which  they  had 
previously  flourished,  to  a  shady  one ;  the  moss  becoming 
elongated,  and  proceeding  fi*om  a  reduced  number  of  pores. 
But  as  the  same  cause  often  operates  to  the  production  of 
dissimilar  effects,  I  humbly  imagine  that  this  circumstance 
serves  to  corroborate  rather  than  to  invalidate  my  conjectures. 

The  stem  and  branches  of  the  earlier  offspring  of  the 
Somersetshire  Rose,  had  much  more  the  common  character  of 
plants  which  had  grown  in  the  shade,  than  those  which 
have  been  imported  fi'om  France,  namely,  a  more  humid 
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and  green  appearance,  as  if  the  gum-rebin  contained  in  them, 
and  which  is  so  abundant  in  the  generality  of  Moss  Roses, 
W€a«  more  diluted  and  aqueous. 

The  moisture  which  is  common  to  shady  situations,  may 
serve  so  iar  to  increase  the  volume  of  natural  fluids  in  or- 
dinary Moss  Roses  as  finally  to  destroy  their  mossy  invest- 
ment, by  over  ekcilation  of  the  living  powers.  Their  juices 
are  usually  viscid,  and  of  a  medium  quantity.  To  the  support 
of  thete  properties,  neither  a  particularly  dry  soil  nor  a  high 
temperature  appears  &vourable. 

The  climate  of  England  seems  more  genial  than  anyother^ 
to  the  healthy  growth  of  Moss  Roses ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  in  the  south  of  Europe,  they  are  neither  so  successfiilly 
cultivated  nor  maintain  so  permanently  a  genuine  mossy 
diaracter»  as  in  this  country ;  and  under  a  tropical  sim,  they 
fail  altc^ther.  This  latter  circumstance  may  probably  be 
accounted  for  by  the  ikct,  that  vegetable,  like  animal  bodies^ 
in  a  state  of  growth,  are  endued  with  an  elastic  property, 
ultimately  resulting  ftom  series  of  reticulated  tubei^,  the 
destruction  of  which,  whether  partially  or  wholly,  is  fiital  to 
the  offices  of  life.  The  total  absence,  therefore,  of  moss 
on  Roses  which  grow  in  tropical  cliihates  may  be  occasioned 
by  an  insufficient  supply  of  moisture,  owing  to  the  violent 
beate  oi  those  regions,  promoting  a  rigidity  of  fibre,  and  a 
consequent  prevention  of  the  determination  of  resinous 
JosMter  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  plant. 
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LXIV.  An  Accownt  of  a  Method  of  forcing  Vines  (md  Nec- 
tarines ;  practised  by  Joseph  French,  Esq.  cf  East  Horn- 
den,  in  Essex.  By  George  Anderson,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  ^c. 

Read  October  1,  1816. 

vJn  the  23d  of  September  I  paid  a  visit  at  the  request  of  a 
friend,  to  Mr.  French,  a  &rmer  of  eminence  at  East  Horn- 
den,  to  see  his  method  of  forcing  by  means  of  dung-heat ;  and 
I  am  induced  to  transmit  the  observations  I  made  upon  the 
spot,  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  being  of  opinion  that  it  will 
prove  an  important  discovery  in  the  art  of  forcing. 

Mr.  French's  garden  is  situated  on  elevated  ground,  greatly 
exposed  to  the  east  and  north  winds ;  the  soil  too,  is  heavy 
and  cold.  With  these  disadvantages  to  contend  with,  he  suc- 
ceeds uniformly  in  producing  an  abundant  crop,  by  the  plan 
which  he  follows  ;  even  in  the  present  unfavourable  season, 
whilst  the  neighbouring  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen's  houses 
are  nearly  unproductive,  his  trees  are  profusely  covered  with 
the  finest  fruit,  now  ripe.  He  has  two  forcing-houses,  a 
Vinery^  and  a  Nectarine  house ;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  describe 
his  method  of  treatment  as  accurately  as  an  interview  of  a 
few  hours  has  afforded  me  the  means  of  doing.  It  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  will  be  best  understood  by  a  reference 
to  the  annexed  section  of  his  Vinery. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  Mr.  French  comniences 
his  forcing,  by  introducing  a  quantity  of  new  long  dung, 
taken  from  under  the  cow-cribs  in  his  straw  yard;  being 
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principally,  if  not  entirely,  cow-dung,  which  is  laid  upon  the 
floor  of  his  house,  extending  entirely  from  end  to  end,  and 
in  width  about  six  or  seven  feet,  leaving  only  a  pathway 
between  it  and  the  back  wall  of  the  house ;  the  dung-bed  is 
represented  in  figure  B  of  the  section. 

The  dung  being  all  new  at  the  beginning,  a  profiise  steam 
arises  with  the  first  heat,  which,  in  this  stage  of  the  process  is 
found  to  be  beneficial  in  destroying  the  ova  of  insects,  as  well 
as  transfiising  a  wholesome  moisture  over  the  yet  leafless 
branches;  but  which  would  prove  injurious,  if  permitted  to  rise 
in  so  great  a  quantity  when  the  leaves  have  pushed  forth.  In  a 
few  days  the  violence  of  the  steam  abates  as  the  buds  open, 
arid  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  the  heat  begins  to  diminish ; 
it  then  becomes  necessary  to  carry  in  a  small  addition  of 
fresh  dung,  laying  it  in  the  bottom,  and  covering  it  over  with 
the  old  dung  fresh  forked  up :  this  produces  a  renovated 
heat,  and  a  moderate  exhalation  of  moist  vapour.  In  this 
manner  the  heat  is  kept  up  throughout  the  season,  the  fresh 
supply  of  dung  being  constantly  laid  at  the  bottom,  in  order 
to  smother  the  steam,  or  rather  to  moderate  the  quantity  of 
exhalation;  for  it  must  always  be  remembered,  that  Mr. 
French  attaches  great  virtue  to  the  supply  of  a  reasonable 
portion  of  the  vapour.  The  quantity  of  new  dung  to  be  in- 
troduced at  each  turning,  must  be  regulated  by  the  greater 
or  smaller  degree  of  heat  that  is  found  in  the  house,  as  the 
season  or  other  circumstances  appear  to  require  it.  The 
temperature  kept  up  is  pretty  regular,  being  from  65  to  70 
degrees. 

Mr.  French  contends,  that  the  moist  vapour  which  is 
transfused  through  the  house  is  essentially  beneficial,  not  only 
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because  it  discourag(e»  the  existence  of  insects,  and  deitroys 
their  ova^  bat  it  likewise  fitcalitatesi  lihe  settnig  snd  swelling  of 
the  fridt.  I  ought  to  observe^  that  I  am  not  offering  any 
cqnmon  of  my  own  in  the  jpfresent  statement,  but  merely  re- 
cording, as  fidthfiilly  as  possible,  the  remarks  made  to  me  by 
i.  person  of  ingenidty  and  observotioa,  whose  extraordinary 
success  is,  in  my  mind,  the  best  test  that  can  be  given  of  the 
merits  of  his  practice. 

The  trees  are  planted  in  a  bed  of  rich  mould,  rq^esented 
in  Figure  L  of  the  section ;  the  roots  are  at  liberty  to  e:xtend 
horizontally  undemeatib  the  plate  which  supports  the  ]&ont 
sashes,  to  the  outside  of  the  house  as  &r  as  the  esttremity  of 
the  bed,  but  are  restricted  from  pudiing  downwards  by 
means  of  a  layer  of  ][>roken  tiles  raxmned  down  Underneath 
the  bed  of  compost. 

The  vinery  is  54  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  very  rudeiy  con- 
structed by  one  of  die  workmen  on  the  &rm,  who  was  not  bred 
a  carpenter ;  many  of  the  sashes  are  those  6£  melon  fraihes; 
all  of  them  nafe  fixed ;  that  is  to  say,  none  of  them  are  mafde 
to  sUde,  the  only  means  of  giving  air  being  the  doors,  aiid 
flaps  of  deal  board  which  run  along  the  top,  the  whole  length 
of  tibe  house,  as  represented  in  figure  6.  These  are  Uirown 
open,  by  meam  of  swan-nedc  hinges  on  the  upper  side,  fixed 
on  the  coping  plate  df  the  wall ;  this  Mr.  Fr£kch  considcftis 
an  excellent  method  of  aUowing  air  to  escape  from  the  top 
of  the  house,  where  the  hottest  must  accumulate,  and  the 
top  being  divided  into  convenient  lengths,  an  option  is  re- 
fsearied  of  giving  much  or  little  vent,  as  circumstances  require. 
I  observed  many  orifices  and  crevices  betweeto  the  sashes 
and  door  frames,  through  which  air  ibust  find  a  passage 
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either  inwards  or  outwards ;  but  althou^  he  admitted  this 
to  be  a  disadvantage,  and  allowed  that  a  forcing-house  ought 
to  be  air-tight,  yet  he  attaches  little  importance  to  it ;  so 
long  as  he  obtains  a  sufficient  heat  at  so  small  an  expense, 
he  can  afford  this  waste,  and  no  doubt  reasons  thus,  ^  if 
my  houses  yield  me  as  much  good  fruit  as  the  trees  ought 
to  bear,  (which  unquestionably  they  at  present  do,)  what 
occasion  is  there  for  me  to  do  more,  to  improve  what  is 
already  perfect,  as  &r  as  respects  the  return  I  obtain  from 
themr 

Nor  does  he  find  occasion  to  watch  his  houses  with  care  ; 
he  often  leaves  them  for  several  days  together  unregarded ; 
being  absent  on  his  other  avocations. 

The  Grapes  in  his  vinery  were  counted  this  season ;  they 
amounted  to  between  six  and  seven  hundred  full-sized 
bunches,  covering  equally  the  whole  glazed  sur&ce  of,  the 
house  from  the  ground  to  the  back  wall;  the  weight  of 
fruit  is  estimated  at  about  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  weight. 
There  were  three  bunches  of  the  Damson  Grape  growing 
close  to  each  other,  which,  together,  we  computed  to  weigh 
ten  pounds. 

The  Vines  are  not  trained  horizontally,  but  nearly  verti- 
cally in  one  direction,  and  parallel  with  the  inclination  of  the 
roof  in  another.  They  are  supported  on  a  trellis  of  laths, 
suspended  from  the  rafters,  as  described  in  the  section,  about 
14  inches  below  the  glass,  intersected  by  cross  laths  forming 
the  trellis  work. 

The  expense  of  forcing,  independant  of  the  cost  and  re- 
pairs of  the  house,  is  confined  to  the  labour  of  turning  and 
removing  the  dung;  Mr.  French  finds  that  one  man  can 
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perform  this  to  both  houses  in  one  day,  being  about  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  each  fortnight  to  attend  1 14  feet  running 
of  forcing ;  the  labour  of  pruning  and  training,  which  he  takes 
upon  himself,  must  be  added  to  this. 

Mr.  French  has  pursued  this  method  of  forcing  nearly 
fifteen  years  with  uninterrupted  success ;  he  adopted  it  in 
consequence  of  failing  in  his  attempts  to  force  by  fire  heat, 
having  had  his  trees  destroyed  by  the  red  spider,  which  dis- 
appeared on  the  introduction  of  dung,  and  has  never  since 
molested  him. 

The  Nectarine  house  is  very  similar  in  construction  to  the 
vinery.     It  is  60  feet  long,  and  about  12  wide ;  the  quantity 
of  fine  flavoured  fiiiit  on  it,  is  as  great  as  the  trees  ought  to 
bear.     Mr.  French  assured  me,  that  the  fiiiit  which  set, 
exceeded  that  which  was  on  the  trees  when  I  saw  them, 
more  than  six-fold ;  we  guessed  the  present  crop  to  amount 
on  a  moderate  computation  to  one  hundred  dozen*     The 
young  wood  exhibits  abundance  of  firuit-buds  for  the  en- 
suing season.     I  could  not  discover  the  smallest  appearance 
of  mildew,  red  spider,  coccus,  or  of  any  destructive  insect 
in  either  house.     Nor  could  I  help  admiring  the  healthiness 
and  vigour  of  the  trees ;  they  were  trained  on  trellis  laths 
similar  to  those  in  the  vinery,  and  the  treatment  in  forcing 
was  exactly  the  same,  except  only  that  part  of  this  house  is 
divided  off,  into  which  no  dung  is  admitted,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  later  crop  for   succession.     This  house,  like  the 
other,  is  of  rude  construction,  and  far  fi*om  being  air-tight ; 
but  in  spite  of  these  impediments,  it  succeeds  most  s^r-t 
prisingly. 
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LXV.  Account  qfa  New  Pear,  caUed  Williams*  Bon  Chretien. 
In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  William  Hooker,  Etq. 
F.H.S. 

m 

Read  December  3,  18161 
Dkar  Sik, 

Jl  9CO  leave  to  lay  before  the  Horticultural  Society,  an  ac- 
count which  I  have  obtained,  at  your  request,  of  a  variety 
of  Pear,  specimens  of  which  were  communicated  to  the 
Society  in  August  last,   by    Mr.  Richard   Williams  of 
Tumham  Green,  and  much  approved. 

This  Pear,  which  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Aiton,  in  his 
Epitome  of  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
appears  to  have  sprung  up  from  seed,  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Wheeler,  a  schoolmaster  at  Aldermaston  in  Berkshire, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  suffered  to  remain,  in 
order  to  prove  the  value  of  its  fruit.  Subsequently  grafts 
have  been  extensively  dispersed,  and  many  trees  are  now  in 
Mr.  Williams'  nursery  and  other  gardens  around  London 
I  have  added  the  following  description. 

The  trees  of  this  variety  are  of  vigorous  growth,  and  fer- 
tile habit;  their  branches  remarkably  erect  and  straight, 
until  bent  by  the  weight  of  fruit.  Leaves  broad,  deep 
green,  very  sharply  serrated.  Fruit  of  an  irregular  pyrami- 
dal and  somewhat  truncated  form ;  large,  being  from  3  to 
4^  inches  in  length,  and  2  to  3  inches  in  width  at  the  widest 
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part  near  the  head*  The  Eye  is  inserted  on  the  sunnnit, 
and  never  sunk  in  a  hollow  cavity,  as  in  the  other  varieties 
called  Bon  Chretiens.  The  Stalk  is  very  gros^  or  fleshy^ 
a]K>ut  i  of  an  inch  in  length.  Th^  Colour  of  the  firuit  is 
pale  green,  spotted  over  with  a  mixture  of  dai:)cer  green  and 
russet  brown,  becoming  yellowiah,  and  fidntly  tinged  with 
red  on  the  side  next  the  sun  when  fidly  ripe.  The  Flesh 
is  whitish,  very  tender  and  delicate,  abounding  with  juice, 
which  is  sweet,  and  agreeably  perfumed.  Ripens  in  August 
when  tramed  to  a  west  wall,  but  on  standard  trees  it  is  from 
three  weeks  to  a  month  later. 

This  Pear  I  would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  as  superior  to  any  of  its  season  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  It  immediately  succeeds  the  Jargonelle, 
and  is  earlier  than,  as  well  as  much  superior  to,  the  Doyennd 
or  White  Beurree,  and  resembles  in  flavour  the  Summer 
Musked  Bon  Chretien.  Its  merits  over  the  latter  variety 
are,  that  on  standard  trees,  as  well  as  when  trained,  it  seldom 
&ils  to  produce  fruit  in  abundance. 

The  figure  which  accompanies  this,  was  taken  from  spe- 
cimens which  ripened  on  a  west  wall,  and  may  be  considered 
an  average  size ;  but  I  have  seen  fruit  of  this  variety  weighing 
from  ten  to  twelve  ounces. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

most  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

William  Hooker. 
Yori  Buildings,  New  Road, 

November  SOM,  1S16. 
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LXVI.  Upon  the  Advantages  of  Propagating  from  the  Root^ 
qf  old  ungrcfted  Fruit  Trees.  By  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight^  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Sf^c.  President. 

Read  December  3, 1816. 

X  H  E  progressive  influence  of  debility  and  decay  upon  old 
varieties  of  fruit  trees  is  now  so  generally  admitted,  that  it 
is  wholly  unnecessary  to  advance  facts  or  arguments  to 
prove  it :  the  general  law  of  Nature  appears  to  be,  that  no 
living  organized  being  shall  exist  beyond  a  limited  term  of 
years ;  and  that  law  must  be  obeyed.  It  is  nevertheless  in 
the  power  of  man  to  extend  the  lives  of  individual  vegetable 
beings  far  beyond  the  period  apparently  assigned  by  nature ; 
and  parts  of  the  same  annual  plant  may  be  preserved  through 
many  years,  perhaps  through  ages,  though  it  cannot  be  ren- 
dered immortal. 

I  have  quoted  in  a  former  communication*  the  statement 
of  Columella;  that  cuttings  from  bearing  branches  of  the 
Vine  did  not  afford  durable  trees,  and  this  fact  appears  to 
have  been  known  at  an  earlier  period ;  for  Virgil,  whose 
practical  knowledge  of  planting  and  grafting  was  probably 
very  limited,  and  who  therefore  may  be  supposed  to  give  the 
opinion  of  some  previous  writer,  has  directed  the  planter  not 
to  choose  cuttings  from  the  upper  branches  of  trees : 

.^^  Neve  flagella 
<^  Summa  pete  aut  sumina  destringe  ex  arbore  plantas.^ 

Georg.  lib.  II.  ^^. 

*  Horticultural  Transactions,  VoL  i.  page  60. 
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As  the  roots  of  trees  elongate  like  the  branches,  by  parts 
annually  added  to  their  previous  extremities,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  powers  of  life  would  become  expended 
as  soon  in  the  points  of  the  roots,  as  in  the  bearing  branches. 
Experience  however  warrants  a  different  conclusion. 

I  obtained  plants  from  some  detached  parts  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  roots  of  old  ungrafted  Pear  and  Apple- 
trees,  and  as  soon  as  these  were  large  enough  to  afford 
grafts,  I  selected  other  grafts  of  similar  size  from  the  b^- 
ing  branches  of  the  same  trees,  and  some  of  each  were  in- 
serted in  similar  stocks,  and  in  several  instances  two  in  the 
same  large  stock ;  and  wherever  inserted,  the  grafts  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  bearing  brsmches  proved  by  no 
means  able  to  contend  with  their  more  hardy  vigorous 
rivals.  The  latter  produced  thorns  hke  those  of  young 
seedling  trees ;  and  although  other  circumstances  lead  me 
to  beUeve  that  trees  raised  from  roots  in  the  manner  abbve- 
mentioned  will  not  hve  as  long  as  seedling  plants,  I  am 
nevertheless  confident  that  they  will  live  very  long,  and 
afford  much  more  hardy  and  productive  trees  than  can 
possibly  be  obtained  from  the  bearing  branches.  Similar 
experiments  with  the  same  results  were  made  with  grafts 
of  a  Plum  tree. 

DuHAMEL  has  stated  the  original  tree  of  the  Chaumontel 
Pear  to  have  been  alive  and  in  health  later  than  the  middle 
of  the  last  century ;  and  as  the  tree  was  not  then  very  old 
for  a  Pear  tree,  it  is  probably  stiU  living.  If  plants  could 
be  obtained  from  its  roots,  they  would  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  gardeners  of  France,  and  one  of  still  more 
value  to  the  Enghsh  gardeners ;  for  we  possess  no  winter 
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Pear  t>f  so  much  merit  and  loiig  dcoratioii,  wfai<^h  su^^x^s  so 
well  without  the  protection  of  a  waB. 

I  «n  not  by  any  means  satinfied  that  the  Original  tree  of 
the  Ribston  Pippin  is  not  how  gxowitt^  m  England;  and 
that  the  seed  £nim  which  the  first  tree  sprang,  and  not  the 
tree  itself,  ctaie  from  France;  for  I  haVe  Aerer  seen  any 
plate  of  it,  noor  description  of  any  Apple  very  like  it,  in  any 
fordign  Catalogue.  A  cutting  firom  the  root  of  the  supposed 
original  tree  might,  I  conclude,  readily  be  obtained,  and  no 
effort  to  preserre  so  raluable  a  Variety  ought  j^to  be  omitted. 
Coe's  Golden-dlrop  Phim,  if  it  be  an  English  seedling,  is 
tnost  amply  entitled  to  the  same  care ;  and  the  possessor 
of  the  asserted  original  tree  may  prove  his  ckiim  to  the 
honour  of  having  raised  it  (which  I  have  heard  questioned) 
by  raising  trees  of  the  same  variety  from  its  roots. 

No  further  care  or  trouble  is  necessary  to  ensure  success, 
thsm  to  obtain  cuttings  of  the  root  in  the  Autumn  (Novem- 
ber,) about  a  foot  long  and  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  These  lihould  be  planted  iso  deeply,  that  not 
more  than  Imlf  an  inch  in  length  €^  each  cutting  should 
aj^pear  above  the  soil.  I  have  usnaUy  placed  the  cuttings 
under  atn  eaiH  or  wert  \tall,  and  have  perfectly  succeeded 
with  those  of  the  Pear,  the  Apple,  the  Pluto,  and  Chferty, 
the  ^y  kkidii  of  fruit^-trtes  which  I  have  hitliteito  subjected 
to^sueb  c^periknents. 


Host.  Tsjars.  VH.zrim 
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LXVII.  A  Description  and  Account  of  the  Cultivation  of  a 
Variety  qf  Gourd  called  Vegetable  Marrow.  By  Joseph 
Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.  SfC.  Secretary. 

Read  December  3,  1816. 

One  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  Society  had  called  for 
information  in  the  printed  account  of  Desiderata,  distributed 
at  the  last  Anniversary,  was  a  description  of  the  different  va- 
rieties of  Gourds  best  adapted  to  culinary  purposes. 

To  enable  me  to  satisfy  this  enquiry,  I  collected  the  seeds 
of  every  sort  of  Gourd  or  Pumpkin  which  I  considered  likely 
to  answer  my  purpose,  and  put  out  the  plants  I  raised  from 
them  separately  in  a  large  quarter  of  my  garden.  The 
season  was  not  propitious  to  my  wishes,  and  the  large  sorts 
did  not  attain  that  maturity  which  was  necessary  to  enable 
me  to  ascertain  their  value.  I  was  not  however  altogether 
unsuccessful,  for  from  two  packets  of  seeds  received  from 
different  quarters,  I  raised  plants  whose  produce  I  have 
proved  to  be  of  a  superior  quality,  and  consequently  to  be 
deserving  of  notice.  These  are  called  Vegetable  Marrow ; 
the  plants  did  not  differ  from  other  Gourds  in  any  points, 
except  in  their  yielding  a  large  produce.  The  fruit  is  of 
an  uniform  pale  yellow,  or  light  sulphur  colour ;  when  fidl 
grown  it  is  about  nine  inches  in  length,  four  inches  in 
diameter,  of  an  elliptic  shape,  the  sur£ice  being  rendered 
slightly  uneven  by  irregular  longitudinal  ribs,  the  terminations 
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of  which  uniting,  form  a  projecting  apex  at  the  end  of  the 
fruit,  which  is  very  unusual  in  this  tribe. 

It  is  useful  for  culinary  purposes  in  every  stage  of  its 
growth ;  when  very  young  it  is  good  if  fKed  with  batter; 
when  large,  or  about  half  grown,  it  is  excellent  either  plain 
boiled  or  stewed  with  rich  sauce ;  for  either  of  these  pur- 
poses it  should  be  cut  in  slices.  The  flesh  has  a  peculiar 
tenderness  and  softness,  from  which  circumstance  it  has,  I 
suppose,  received  its  name,  much  resembling  the  buttery 
quality  of  the  Beurre  Pears,  and  this  ^property  remains 
with  it  till  it  is  full  grown,  when  it  is  used  for  pies.  It  is, 
however,  in  its  intermediate  state  of  growth  that  I  conceive 
it  likely  to  be  most  approved.  ,  Compared  with  all  the 
other  kinds  which  I  had  growing,  its  superiority  was  de- 
cided ;  there  were  one  or  two  which,  in  cooking,  might  be 
considered  nearly  as  good,  but  these  are  bad  bearers,  and 
more  difiicult  to  cultivate,  so  that  I  consider  the  Vegetable 
Marrow  without  a  rival. 

I  have  been  able  to  obtain  but  very  imperfect  accounts 
of  the  origin  of  this  particular  Gourd.  It  was  certainly  new 
in  this  country  within  a  few  years,  and  I  think  the  most 
probable  account,  of  the  many  I  have  heard,  of  its  introduc- 
tion, is,,  that  the  first  seeds  were  brought  here  in  one  of  our 
East  India  ships^  and  came  probably  from  Persia^  where, 
I  am.  told,  it  is  known,  and  called  deader.  Its  cultivation 
is  easy  ;  the  plants  must  be  raised  in  pots  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
put  out  on  ridges  or  mounds  of  dung  in  the  same  manner 
as  summer  Cucumbers;  it  being  desirable  to  have  them 
as  forward'  as  possible,  they  should  be  put  out  early  and 
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protected  by  glasses  till  all  danger  of  their  suffering  from  frost 
is  past. 

Great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  production  of  the  fruit 
from  which  the  seed  is  to  be  taken ;  if  any  other  kind  of 
Gourd  has  been  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  goodness  of  its  seed,  for,  like  all  others 
of  the  tribe,  under  such  drcuniBtances,  it  will  sport  into 
varieties  without  end. 
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LXVIIL  On  the  Advantages  of  Blemihing  Garden  Rhubarb 
for  culinary  Purposes.  By  Thomas  Hare,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  ^c. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Read  May  7,  1816. 

Xhe  advantages  derived  from  blanching  Garden  Rhubarb 
for  culinary  purposes  are  two-fold,  namely,  the  desirable  quali- 
ties of  improved  appearance  and  flavour,  and  a  saving  in  the 
quantity  of  sugar  necessary  to  render  it  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
late, since  the  leaf-stalks  when  blanched  are  infinitely  less 
harsh  than  those  grown  under  the  full  influence  of  Ught  in  an 
open  situation.  The  following  accident  led  to  the  observa- 
tion of  this  fact. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1815,  a  trench  was  dug  in  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  a  part  of  which  ran  through  a 
bed  of  Rhubarb ;  and  the  mould,  according  to  the  common 
practice,  was  thrown  up  in  thick  heaps  upon  the  sides  of 
the  trench.  At  a  period  somewhat  later  than  that  at  which 
the  leaves  of  the  Rhubarb  usually  begin  to  appear,  the 
Rhubarb,  which  had  been  deeply  covered  on  the  sides  of  the 
trench,  was  observed  to  be  heaving  up  the  mould  in  large 
clods,  and  at  length  developing  its  natural  character.  The 
stalks  which  had  thus  become  blanched  were  submitted  to 
the  ordinary  treatment  for  the  table,  and  were  found  to 
possess  the  peculiar  advantages  which  have  just  been  noticed. 
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LXIX.  On  the  Introduction  and  Cultivation  of  a  Variety  of 
Azalea  Indica.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr. 
William  Anderson,  F.L.S.  ^c.  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Chelsea. 

Read  June  4, 1816. 
Sir, 

^s  it  may  be  desirable  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  treated  the  Azalea  Indica,  and  also 
to  obtain  a  concise  history  of  it  since  it  came  into  my  posses- 
ision,  I  send  you  the  following  account  of  it,  for  the  Members 
of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

In  August  1810, 1  received  a  beautiful  variety  of  that  plant 
from  China,  it  being  the  only  survivor  out  of  several  which 
had  been  taken  on  board,  owing  to  the  bad  weather  experi- 
enced when  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Upon  examining  it,  I  found  that  there  was  much  salt 
both  on  its  stems,  and  in  the  mould  in  which  it  was  planted ; 
I  therefore  plunged  it  several  times  into  a  tub  of  water,  in 
order  to  extract  the  salt ;  I  then  cut  off  all  the  dead  branches 
and  covered  the  wounds  with  our  President's  vine-paste, 
which  is  described  at  page  102  of  the  first  Volume  of  the 
Horticultural  Transactions  ;  and,  without  shifting,  plunged 
it  into  an  American  border,  well  sheltered,  but  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  where  it  remained  until  the  end  of  October, 
being  in  the  latter  part  of  the  time  protected  by  a  hand- 
glass from  receiving  too  mi^ch  wet,  as  I  supposed  i;his  plant, 
like  its  brethren,  would  be  impatient  of  moisture.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  treatment,  it  very  soon  made  a  shoot  two 
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inches  long,  and  in  October  was  making  side  shoots ;  I  now 
removed  it  to  a  light  shelf  in  the  green-house,  which  was 
both  high  and  dry,  where  it  remained  growing  during  the 
wmter,  and  in  February  following  its  mun  shoot  was  fifteen 
inches  high ;  in  March  I  shifted  it  into  a  large  flat  garden 
pot,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  the  side  shoots^  and 
returned  it  to  its  situation  in  the  green-house  untilJune, 
when  it  was  placed  in  a  cold  frame  facing  the  sun,  that 
I  might  better  attend  to  its  propagation ;  in  this  situation 
I  obtained  from  it,  by  September  1811,  seven  established 
plants  from  layers,  and  in  October  put  three  of  them  on  a 
high  shelf  in  the  hot-house,  and  the  remainder,  with  the 
parent  plant,  on  the  shelf  in  the  green-house.  The  plants 
put  into  the  hot-house  did  not  survive  the  winter ;  but  those 
in  the  green-house,  although  they  did  not  grow  much^  con- 
tinued in  good  health. 

Having  procured  a  further  supply  by  laying  down  two  of 
the  young  plants,  I  put  some  of  them  in  loam,  some  in  sharp 
sandy  peat,  and  others  in  a  mixture  of  both,  when  the  whole 
of  those  in  loam,  and  part  of  those  in  the  mixture  went  off; 
but  as  those  in  sandy  peat  survived,  I  judge  this  to  be  the  most 
proper  soil  for  them ;  but  even  in  this  many  of  them  will  go 
off,  and  I  therefore  recommend  every  possessor  of  this  fine 
plant  to  increase  it  as  much  as  possible,  which  may  very 
readily  be  done  either  by  layers  or  cuttings ;  in  the  former 
way,  lay  down  such  shoots  as  are  nearest  the  ground  when 
they  are  neither  too  young  nor  ftiUy  grown,  that  is,  when 
the  bark  begins  to  turn  brown ;  keep  the  top  of  the  shoot 
about  an  inch  out  of  the  ground  with  its  leaves  on»  and  put 
about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  shoot  (from 
which  the  leaves  should  be  taken»)  under  ground ;  the  bark 
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should  be  scratched  off  on  the  under  side  by  the  nail,  it  should 
be  pegged  down,  and  covered  with  fine  sandy  peat;  the 
layers  will  be  rooted  in  about  two  months,  when  they 
should  be  cut  off  from  the  plant,  and  be  allowed  to  re- 
main for  eight  or  ten  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
period  they  should  be  put  into  separate  pots,  and  for 
some  time  kept  close;  afterwards  you  may  expose  them 
gradually  to  the  air. 

To  propagate  them  by  cuttings,  at  the  latter  end  of  Maich, 
take  the  tops  of  the  young  shoots  about  half  an  inch  long, 
cut  off  two  or  three  of  the  bottom  leaves,  and  put  the 
cuttings  thus  prepared,  about  an  inch  apart,  into  fine  sand 
or  fine  sifted  sandy  black  mould ;  cover  them  close  with  a 
small  glass,  and  place  them  in  a  cucumber  heat ;  the  soil 
should  be  moist  when  they  are  put  in,  and  the  pot  large 
enough  to  allow  half  an  inch  clear  w^hen  the  glass  is  on,  to 
admit  the  necessary  waterings,  although  very  little  will  do ; 
they  will  root  sooner  than  the  layers,  and  make  the  best 
plants,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  strike  more  than  three 
out  of  five,  for  they  are  very  subject  to  damp  off. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  resemble  those  of  the  tender 
heaths,  and  the  treatment  of  both  is  very  similar ;  I  must 
however  observe,  that  a  spare  supply  of  water  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Azalea  Indica. 

If  the  foregoing  particulars  are  deemed  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  Horticultural  Society,  it  will  afford  me  great 
satisfaction  in  having  communicated  them. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

William  Anderson. 

Chelsea  Garden, 
June  3rd,  181^. 
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LXX.  On  a  Method  of  Improving  the  Productiveness  of  Fruit 
Trees.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Assistant  Secretary.  By  George 
Henry  Noehden,  LL.D.  F.  L.  S.  ^c. 

Read  January  7,  1817. 

Dear  Sir. 

JLn  communicating  to  you  the  translation  (see  Appendix) 
of  a  small  tract,  which  has  been  sent  to  our  President,  from 
Germany,  on  a  method  of  improving  the  productiveness  of 
fruit  trees,  you  will  allow  me  to  accompany  it  with  a  few 
remarks.  The  author  of  the  tract  in  question,  who  is  a 
clergyman  in  Saxony,  founds  his  proceedings  upon  the 
principle,  that  a  certain  control,  to  which  the  sap  in  trees 
may  be  subjected,  will  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  greater 
degree  of  fruitfulness  than  would  exist,  if  it  were  left  to  its 
natural  coiu^e.  He  did  not,  indeed,  set  out  with  this  hypo- 
thesis, when  he  made  his  experiments^  but  he  was,  in  the 
process  of  these,  ultimately  led  to  it.  He  obtains  his  pur* 
pose  by  making  annular  excisions  of  the  bark,  on  the 
branches  of  fruit  trees,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  ringing  the  branches, 
that  is  to  say,  cutting  rings  in  the  bark.  The  notion,  that 
barrenness  in  fruit  trees  arises  from  too  free  and  strong  a 
flow  of  the  sap,  and  that,  by  diminishing  and  checking  this, 
fruitfrdness  may  be  attained,  is  by  no  means  new,  but 
pretty  generally  current.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  if  a  mode 
could  be  foimd  out  of  modifying  and  regulating  the  sap,  that 
the  means  would  thereby  be  afforded  of  rendering  almost 
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every  tree  fertile.  This,  however,  is  a  problem,  which  has 
hitherto  not  been  solved,  though  we  may  perhaps  ac- 
knowledge, that  some  steps  have  been  made  towards  it 
It  may  be,  that  the  Society,  on  looking  at  the  translation 
alluded  to,  will  think  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Hempel,  who  is 
the  writer  of  the  tract,  to  be  of  this  description,  that  is  to 
say,  to  have  contributed  towards  the  solution.  The  manner 
of  proceeding,  which  has  been  recommended  by  different 
persons,  is  various ;  all  agreeing  in  this  point,  that  the  flow 
of  sap  ought  to  be  checked.  Old  Henry  Van  Oosten, 
the  Leyden  gardener,  whose  book  appeared,  translated 
from  the  Dutch  into  English,  in  the  year  1711,  in  a  second 
edition,  mentions  several  means  to  be  resorted  to.  One 
is,  to  transplant  the  tree  frequently.  Another,  to  bore  a 
hole  in  it,  and  drive  in  an  oaken  plug,  which,  he  says,  is 
the  old  way.  But  as  the  most  effectual  he  considers  the 
repeated  pruning  of  the  tree,  in  summer,  by  which,  as  it 
causes  the  tree  to  bleed,  the  current  of  the  sap  is  naturally 
weakened.  Pruning  would  otherwise  be  deemed  to  add  to 
the  strength  of  the  tree,  if  it  were  done,  before  the  sap  is  in 
motion ;  but  in  practising  it  from  the  month  of  April,  when 
already  much  of  the  sap  has  been  wasted,  you  tame,  as  he 
says,  the  luxuriance  of  the  tree  by  the  wounds  you  inflict 
upon  it.  He  rests  upon  the  idea,  that  a  superfluity  of  sap 
produces  nothing  but  twigs,  and  moderate  sap  produces 
fruit.  Some  of  the  modem  gardeners  are  afraid  of  pruning 
a  luxuriant  tree ;  but  while  they  entertain  these  fears,  they 
are  thinking  of  winter  pruning,  or  early  spring  pruning. 
Marshall,  in  speaking  of  Pear-trees,  (page  156,  4th  edit, 
of  the  Introduction  to  Gardening,)  observes,  that  their 
VOL.  II.  N  n 
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luxuriance  may  be  checked,  and  fruitfiilness  promoted^  by 
(Stripping  o^  pieces  of  the  bark,  from  the  stem  and  the 
branches.  He  notices,  likewise,  the  practice  of  making 
notches,  cross-wise,  in  the  bark,  for  a  similar  purpose. 
What  is  thus  recommended  for  Pear-trees,  may  be  appUed 
to  all  other  fruit-trees,  under  similar  eircuxostances.  Care 
should  be  tak^,  iji  cutting  the  notches,  that  they  do  not 
reach  the  pith.  Nk^ol  (in  his  Forcing  and  Fruit  Gar- 
dener, 4th  edit,  page  ^40)  suggests  the  expedient  of  cutting 
the  roots  of  a  luxuriant  tree.  That  training  h^  an  efiect 
upoQ  fruitfulness,  by  operating  as  a  check  upon  the  sap, 
is  generaUy  conceded.  Our  old  friend  Van  Oosten 
already  was  aware  of  this,  though  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  nnich  appUcation  of  this  remedy;  for,  page  11, 
he  says,  *'  A  bough  that  is  bent,  commonly  bears  mudi 
fruit,  but  small,  except  it  be  bent  from  the  beginning. 
The  reason  is  clear,  the  pith  of  the  wood  runs  crooked, 
and  so  its  sap  does  not  j9ow  violently."  Another  method 
of  checking  the  sap  is  mentioned  in  a  paper  published 
in  our  Transactions,  Vol.  II.  page  222.  The  whole  seems  to 
lead  to  this  conclusion,  that  luxuriance  in  trees  and  fer- 
tility are  at  variance :  and  that  the  vigour  which  produces 
shoots  and  branches  in  abundance,  is  subversive  of  what 
we  value  more,  namely  fruitfrdness.  The  growing  principle 
must  be  moderated,  to. answer  the  gardener  s  purpose.  This 
may  perhaps  also  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance,  that 
aged  trees,  or  such  as  are  in  a  weak,  or  even  sickly  state, 
are  often  very  productive.  I  will  not  presume  to  account 
for  those  &cts ;  but  as  facts,  I  believe,  they  must  be  admitted. 
Whether  it  is  the  abundance  of  the  sap,  or  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  moves,  that  proves  an  obstacle  to  the  formation,  of 
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fruit,  future  obseiration  may  perhaps .  be  able  to  decide. 
If  we  were  to  suppose  the  quickness  of  Uie  saps  motion  to 
be  ip  fault,  it  might  appear,  that  owing  to  a  disproportionate 
activity;  i,itAe  was  not  allowed  for  the  separation,  and  de- 
composition of  those  particles  by  which  the  j&uit  is  formied. 
Sopie  circumstances  spem  to  point  out  the  abundance  of 
the  sap  6b  the  cause  which  is  to  blame ;  for  several  of  the 
remedies  above-mentioned  are  directed  against  this  &ult, 
and  are  said  to  be  efficient  to  the,  purpose  of  fertility.  It 
may  be  added,  that  transplanting  is  beneficial  to  many 
vegetables,  besides  trees,  and  improves  their  fecundity  and 
good  quality ;  £uid  this  is  mOst  readily  accounted  for  by  a 
modification  of  the  growing  principle  thus  brought  about. 
Moreover,  it  is  sometimes  found,  that  by  confining  the 
roots,  for  example,  by  narrow  vessels,  or  by  what  is  com- 
monly called  under-potting,  the  plants  prove  more  jGruitfiil ; 
continued  ob6ervatv>n  and  attention  may,  at  last,  bring  us 
to  satisfactory  resultjs. 

In  adverting  to  the  particular  method,  practised  and  t4^ 
commended  by  the  authqr  before  us,  let  me  remark,  that 
his  practice  of  ringing  tr^es,  coincides  exactly  with  tibat 
described  by  John  Williams,  Esq,  in  a  Paper  read  before 
this  Society,  May  3d,  1808,  and  printed  in  the  first  Volume 
qf  our  TraMOctioM,  page  107.  Mr.  Williams  does  not  call 
it  ringing  the  bark,  but  making  annular  excisions  in  the  harkj 
which  is  the  same  in  meaning;  Both,  however,  follow  nearly 
the  same  plan,  in  cutting  circles  on  the  bark ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  Mr.  Williams  has  only  applied  the  operar 
tion  to  Vines,  and  Mr.  Hjbmpel  to  several  other  sorts  of  fiiiit- 
trees,  though  the  former  intimates,  that  he  thinks  it  may  be 
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applicable  to  fruit-trees  in  general.     It  is  curious  that  both 
authors  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
they  were  the  discoverers  of  that  method,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see,  how  they  both  meet  in  the  same  road.     The  German 
writer  observes,  that  the  proper  siase  of  his  bark-ring  is  a 
quarter  qf  an  inch  in  width ;  Mr.  Williams  relates,  that  he 
made  his  annular  excisions  first  half  an  inch  broad,  but  he 
found,  in  the  succeeding  year,  that  the  Vines  which  had 
undergone  that  discipline,  did  not  push  freely,  and  seemed 
to  be  injured.     The  alburnum  had  been  too  much  exposed. 
He,  therefore,  reduced  the  rings  to  between  one  eighth  and 
two  eighths  qf  an  inch  m  width,  which  is  very  nearly  Mr. 
Hempel's  dimension,  and  the  trees  did  well.     Those  Vines 
were  in  the  open  air ;  to  such  as  were  in  a  forcing-house, 
and  sheltered  from  the  weather,  it  did  not  seem  prejudicial  to 
make  the  excision  wider,  for  the  bark  also  was  in  those  houses 
^more  quickly  reproduced.      Mr.  Williams  lays  a  parti* 
cular  stress  upon  the  entire  removal  of  both  the  outer  bark. 
Of  cortex,  and  the  inner,  liber,  in  making  those  rings;  for  if 
you  leave  any  part  of  the  latter,  the  bark  forms  soon  again, 
and  all  your  trouble  is  lost.  Mr.  Hempel  likewise  inculcates 
it  as  a  precept,  that  both  the  outer  and  inner  bark  must  be 
entirely  stript  off,  so  as  to  leave  the  wood,  or  aUmmum, 
perfectly  bare.     They  both  state,  that  the  fruit  in  con- 
sequence of  ringing,  or   annular  excision,  becomes  much 
larger ;  and  Mr.  Williams  adds  also,  better  flavoured,  and 
that  it  ripens  more  quickly.     He  explains  these  eflects  by 
Mr.  Knight's  theory  of  the  downward  circulation  of  the 
sap ;  Mr.  Hempel  attributes  them  to  a  retarded  motion. 
There  is  a  very  important  consequence,  which  the  latter 
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gentleman  states  as  resulting  from  his  operation  of  ringing, 
namely,  that  you  may  force  young  trees  to  show  fruit,  be* 
fore  they  otherwise  would  do.  This  really  is  exercising 
great  power  over  nature,  if  experience  should  bear  out  that 
position.  One  might  doubt  it,  as  it  is  an  opinion  commonly 
received,  '^  that  in  young  trees,  which  have  sprung  from 
seed,  a  certain  period  must  elapse,  before  they  become 
capable  of  bearing/'  Thus  our  President  thought,  ac- 
cording to  what  he  has  expressed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Societyy  Vol.  I.  page  39,  where  he  adds,  that  he  beUeves 
that  period  cannot  be  shortened  by  any  means.  Pruning  and 
transplanting,  he  says,  are  both  injurious ;  whether  he  will 
be  induced  to  attribute  a  more  favourable  influence  to  the 
operation  of  ringing,  must  depend  upon  the  degree  of  con- 
firmation, which  Mr.  Hempel*s  assertion  may  receive  from 
fiurther  experiments. 

I  remain.  Dear  Sir, 

your  obedient  Servant, 

George  Hekrt  Noehdek. 

Albany,  Piccadilly, 
December  l6ih,  1816. 

P.S.  Since  I  wrote  the  foregoing  Letter,  I  have,  through 
the  kindness  of  our  worthy  Secretary,  Mr.  Sabine,  received 
some  additional  information,  which  I  will  beg  leave  to  subjoin. 
Mr.  Sabine  observes,  that  the  mode  of  stripping  a  portion 
of  bark,  in  the  shape  of  rings,  from  the  branches  of  trees,  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  their  barrenness,  has  been  known  and 
practised,  for  some  time,  in  England,  and  commonly  been 
denominated,  by  gardeners,  circumcision.     But  he  intimates, 
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that  it  had  been  confined  to  Pear-trees,  and  also  states,  that 
the  ring  was  generally  cut  rather  wide,  and  that  the  branches, 
though  they  bore  firuit;  were  essentially  injured  by  the 
operation,  and  ultimately  perished.  This  effect  unquestion- 
ably ensued  firom  the  misapplicatioki  of  the  remedy,  in 
taking  off  too  great  a  quantity  of  the  bark,  and  thus  re^ 
ducing  the  tree  or  branch,  to  a  state  of  exhaustion,  instead 
of  merely  checking,  and  moderating  its  vigour.  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  only  a  practical  manipulation,  known 
among  gardeners,  of  which  the  reason  and  general  principle 
were  not  understood.  This  is,  moreover,  apparent  from  its 
having  been  usually  appUed  to  no  other  than  Pear-trees. 
Perhaps  the  frequent  barrenness  of  these  trees,  arising  from 
a  superabundance  of  sap,  was  the  cause  why  they,  in  pre- 
ference to  other  trees,  were  subjected  to  that  operation.  I 
have  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Williams  tried  it  upon  Vines, 
but  though  he  hints  at  it,  as  no  improbable  idea,  that  other 
trees  might  perhaps  be  equally  benefitted  by  the  process,  he 
was  not  aware  of  its  efficacy  in  general.  We  know,  at  present, 
on  the  authority  of  experience,  that  it  has  answered  with  Pear- 
trees,  Plum-trees,  and  Vines ;  and  combining  this  with  general 
reasoning,  I  think,  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  concluding,  that 
it  wiU,  in  a  similar  manner,  be  advantageous  to  all  finiit-trees, 
whose  unproductiveness  is  judged  to  be  owing  to  an  exube- 
rance of  sap.  The  unskilfiil  way,  in  which  it  has  been  prac- 
tised upon  P^^r-trees,  involving  frequently  the  destruction 
of  the  tree,  rendered  the  expediency  of  recurring  to  that  re- 
medy problematical ;  and  it  seems  lliat  no  person  in  this 
country,  before  Mr.  Williams,  reflected  upon  the  means 
of  preventing  the  injurious  consequences,  which  were  apt  to 
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foUpw.    Yet  the  cause  appears  obyious ;  but  so  does  many  a 
truth,  when  it  is  once  discovered. 

The  dimensions,  which  both  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
H^MPEL  assign  to  their  ringSt  as  best  answering  the  purpose, 
nearly  approach  to  one  another :  and  they  may  be  taken  as 
rules  to  go  by.  But  it  is  not  to  be  said,  that  no  deviation 
from  them  should  be  allowed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  vary,  according  to  the  comparative  strength  of  the 
tree,  and  the  quantity  of  sap,  with  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  filled.  The  ring  should  never  be  cut  so  wide  as 
to  defy  the  effort  of  the  tree,  in  again  covering  the  wound, 
during  the  season ;  for  that  deduction  of  fulness,  which  is 
adequate  to  make  up  the  loss  of  the  bark  removed,  seems 
just  to  place  the  treee  in  that  medium  of  vigour,  which  is  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  fruit.  Mr.  Sabine  has  farther 
favoured  me  with  an  account  of  a  Pear-tree  at  Kew,  which 
I  will  transcribe  in  his  own  words.  It  will  be  seen,  that 
the  remarks  made  before,  are  applicable  in  this  instance. 
The  partial  decay  of  that  tree  is  attributable  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  operation  has  been  performed. 

"  There  is  a  Pear-tree,"  says  Mr.  Sabine,  "  against  one 
of  the  walls  in  the  kitchen  garden,  belonging  to  His  Majesty, 
at  Kew,  which  underwent  this  operation  about  15  years  ago. 
The  part  operated  on  was  near  the  root ;  and  as  it  was  a 
principal  arm,  about  one  half  of  the  whole  tree  became 
influenced  by  the  operation.  This  half  has  uniformly  borne 
fruit,  the  other  half  has  been  nearly  barren.  The  portion 
of  stem,  which  was  laid  bare,  is  about  six  inches  wide,  and 
it  has  not  been  again  covered  by  bark.  That  part  just  above 
the  ring  is  considerably  larger  than  the  part  below  it.  The 
ends  of  the  branches  appear  in  much  decay,  and  there  are 
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but  very  few  young  shoots  thrown  out  from  the  sides ;  whilst 
on  the  other  part  of  the  tree,  the  shoots,  as  usual,  proceed 
from  the  extremities  as  well  as  from  the  sides  of  the  main 
branches.  I  apprehend  from  the  present  appearance  of  the 
whole,  that  the  portion  of  the  tree,  which  by  the  separation 
of  the  bark,  has  been  deprived  of  supply  from  the  root,  can- 
not survive  many  years/' 
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LXXI.  Notice  on  the  Effect  of  Watering  Fruit  Tree*  eavly 
in  the  Spring.  Bj/Ja^bs  Sowerby,  Esq.F.L.S.^c. 

Read  January  7, 1817. 

JLn  the  spring  of  the  year  1815  the  drying  March  winds  as 
they  are  called,  were  considered  very  injurious  to  the  early 
blossoming  Apple,  Pear,  and  other  fruit  trees.  I  was  re- 
peatedly told,  both  by  my  neighbours  and  those  from  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  that  just  as  the  fruit  was  beginning  to  set, 
these  drying  winds  caused  it  to  &D  off,  like  the  leaves  in 
autumn,  so  that  the  expected  produce  was  early  lost ;  and 
that  this  happened  continually  to  their  great  loss  and  in- 
convenience. 

Now,  as  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  preserve  the  Kttle  fruit 
at  Mead  Place,  I  presume  others  may  do  the  same;  and 
indeed,  from  the  reward,  which  appears  to  me  more  than 
proportionate  to  the  labour,  I  feel  confident  that  the  hint  I 
am  about  to  give,  however  trifling  it  may  appear,  may  be 
usefrd. 

As  these  winds  have  generally  succeeded  the  blossoming 
of  my  trees,  which  by  the  way,  are  planted  in  a  very  bad 
soil,  the  whole  used  to  be  blown  off  about  the  time  for  the 
setting  of  the  young  fruit ;  I  thought  it  probable  that  a  large 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  would  strengthen  and  save  the 
fiiiit;  this  was  given,  the  effect  was  seen  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  young  finit  then  resisted  the  attack  of  these  winds^ 
and  a  large  crop  was  produced. 

VOL.  II.  O  o 
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By  these  meanti  not  only  were  the  trees  enabled  to  pro- 
duce their  fruit  in  abundance,  but  also  to  increase  the  size 
considerably;  under  such  treatment,  a  tree  which  in  1814 
produced  a  very  few  Pears  of  about  half  a  pound  each,  in 
1815  produced  a  great  number  nearly  double  that  weight. 
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LXXII.  An  Account  qfneoen  double  Herbaceous  FedonieB,notv 
cultivated  in  England^  In  a  Letter  to  George  Akhbrbok, 
Esq.  F.L.S.  Sfc.  By  Joseph  Sabine,  Etq.FM.S.  ^. 
Secretary. 

Read  November  5, 1816. 
My  dear  Sir, 

vJvR  recent  invcistigation  of  the  species  and  varieties  of 
P^eowMy  enables  me  to  give  some  accomit  Of  the  double- 
flowering  plants  of  that  genus,  which  niay  be  ihtaigsting  to 
the  Horticultural  Society;  for  though  jSKHne  of  the  subjects 
of  this  Paper  are  well  known,  yet  I  apprehend  they  are  not 
generally  well  distingiiished  from  each  other;'  aend'oth^  i^ 
perhaps  be  quite  new'to  many  of  our  Meihbers. 

Some  of  the  single  Pebohies  are  highly  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  horticidturist,  but  I  purposely  confine  myself  to 
the  description  of  the  double  flowering  varieties,  that  I  lAay 
not  interfere  trith  the  account  of  the  former,  which  we  shall 
shortly  receive  from  you  in  a  Monograph  of  the  genus,  which 
you  intend  to  present  to  the  Linnean  Society,  and  from  M^hich 
the  scientific  names  herein  given  are  extracted. 

The  confiision  and  intricacy  in  which  this  tribe  of  plants 
has  been  involved,  may  well  be  conceived,  when  it  is  known, 
that  although  many  of  the  herbaceous  ones  have  been  very 
old  inhabitants  of  our  gardenis,  and  but  few  of  very  recent 
introduction,  yet  the  number  of  them  in  the  best  collections 
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near  London  did  not  exceed  sixteen,  whereas  our  enquiries 
have  extended  it  to  thirty,  seven  of  which  have  double  flowers. 
Two  varieties  of  the  P.  qfficinaluf,  one  with  double  red, 
and  the  other  with  double  white  flowefe,  were  known  to  the 
older  botanists  and  gardeners  of  this  country,  both  being 
described  in  Johnson's  Gerrarde  in  1636,  and  by  Parkin- 
son in  his  Paradisus  in  1656  ;  for  though  the  latter  calls  his 
second  plant  the  double-blush,  yet  his  account  of  it  proves 
that  he  meant  to  describe  the  same  plant  as  his  predecessor ; 
their  origin,  I  conceive,  must  have  been  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  preceding  century.     Camerarius,  who  published  his 
Horttis  Medicw  et  Philosophicus  at  Frankfort  in  1588,  men- 
tions the  recent  introduction  at  Antwerp  of  the  double*red 
Paeony,  which  he  calls  P.ftemifia  polyanthos.     Lobel,  in  his 
Icones,  dated  Antwerp  1581,  having  given  a  figure  of  it ;  and 
Tabern^montanus,  in  his  Eicones,  printed  at  Frankfort 
in  1590,  gives  a  representation  of  both  these  varieties,  whence 
we  may  conclude  that  the  double-white  was  produced  sub* 
sequently,  though  almost  immediately,  after  the  double-red 
Paeony.      A  third  intermediate  variety,  with  flesh-coloured 
flowers,  was  produced  in  the  next  century,  for  we  find  that 
MoRisoN,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford,  who  tlied  in  1683, 
was  acquainted  with  it,  as  it  is  described  in  the  third  Part  of 
his  History  of  Plants,  which  afl^er  his  death  was  edited  by 
Jacob  Bob  art,  in  1699. 

The  double-red  Paeony ^  (P.  officinalis  rubra)  is  the  most 
common ;  few  gardens  are  without  it,  and  it  generally  is 
one  of  those  which  decorate  the  small  borders  of  the  labourer's 
cottage ;  the  coloiur  is  extremely  brilliant,  and  the  flower  is 
^together  the  most  splendid  of  the  tribe,  though,  firom  being 
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so  frequently  seen,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  estimation ;  yet 
we  may  judge  how  highly  it  was  prized  when  first  produced, 
since  Camerarius  informs  us  that  the  first  plant  introduced 
into  Antwerp,  near  259  years  ago,  was  sold  for  twelve  crowns. 

The  double  flesh-colour edPaony,  (P.  officinalis  camescens) 
opens  of  ^  deep  rose-colour,  progressively  becoming  paler, 
and  at  length  turns  to  a  flesh  colour ;  the  centre  and  bottom 
of  the  petals  remaining  red  in  stripes  or  rays,  whilst  the  edges 
are  nearly  white,  which  circumstance  has  caused  it  to  be  called 
by  some  gardeners  the  Variegated  PiBony. 

The  double-white  P^eony,  (P.  (fficinalis  albicans),  opens  of 
an  uniform  flesh  colour,  and  undergoing  a  change  similar  to 
the  preceding,  the  whole  flower  at  length  becomes  perfectly 
white. 

The  alteration  which  the  inflorescence  of  these  two  last 
plants  undergoes,  has  occasioned  many  accounts  of  fiulher 
varieties.  I  have  heard  of  flesh-coloured  flowers  which  do 
not  change,  and  of  white  flowers,  which  were  so  at  the  first 
opening ;  but  I  have  sought  for  and  purchased  the  plants  so 
named  in  vain. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  above  three  is  unnecessary ; 
they  all  flower  in  the  end  of  May,  they  have  but  httle  scent, 
and  that  not  agreeable;  the  outside  petals  of  the  flowers  are, 
in  shape  and  size,  like  those  of  the  single  plants ;  the  inside 
petals,  which  are  the  converted  stamens,  are  narrower,  and  fill 
up  the  whole  internal  space,  except  what  is  occupied  by  the 
sterile  germens.  The  plants  are  easy  of  cultivation,  and  will 
succeed  in  any  situation  except  that  of  deep  shade,  but  do 
not  like  fi-equent  removal ;  the  only  particular  to  be  attended 
to  in  planting  them  is,  that  their  tuberous  roots  should  not 
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be  cut  or  broken ;  it  is  therefore  best,  when  an  increase  is 
required,  to  take  up  the  whole  root  before  it  be  divided,  in- 
stead of  separating  it  in  the  ground  by  the  knife  or  spade. 

It  is  singular,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  these  flowers, 
that  among  the  publications  in  later  years  of  coloured  repre- 
sentations of  plants,  no  figure  of  any  of  them  has  appeared, 
the  small  cuts  of  the  ancient  writers  I  have  before  refi^red  to, 
being  the  only  ones  I  am  acquainted  with. 

The  fourth  sort  is  iheDouhle-Jringed  P^eony  (P.  partidoxa 
Jimbriatay)  which  probably  originated  in  the  Dutch  gardens ; 
it  was  known  to  Morison,  who,  in  his  History  qf  Plants, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  456,  called  it  P.flore  pteno  purpureo  papaveraceo  ; 
and  to  Miller,  who  in  his  last  edition  of  his  Dictionary, 
1768,  has  named  it  P.  Tartarica,  and  says  it  was  raised  firom 
seeds  imported  from  the  Levant ;  it  was  estabhshed  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery  before  the  time  of  the  present  pro- 
prietors of  that  extensive  collection,  and  is  there  called 
Pteonia  jmbnata.  Messrs.  Loddiges  of  Hackney  intro- 
duced it  into  their  garden  from  Holland  many  years  ago, 
as  the  Double  purple  Pteony,  and  have  latterly  named  it 
P€Bon%a  kumilis,  it  having  been  noted  by  Wildekow  as 
a  double  variety  of  that  species ;  but  this  is  an  error.  From 
these  two  gardens  it  has  been  distributed,  though  not  very 
generally,  into  privatfe  collections,  but  it  has  been  so  little 
noticed,  that  its  representation  has  not  been  given  in  any 
recently  published  work ;  two  figures  only  of  it  are  known 
to  me ;  the  first  is  in  the  plates  which  accompany  Mori- 
son' s  work,  where,  though  in  small,  it  is  well  represented ; 
the  second  is  in  Miller's  Figure  of  Plants,  1760,  No.  199, 
VoL  ii.:  this  is  so  badly  executed  that  no  one  could  possibly 
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know  it  to  be  intended  for  the  plant,  except  by  the  inscription. 
The  whole  plant  is  of  lower  stature  than  any  of  the  three 
preceding  ones,  and  comes  into  blossom  later ;  its  flowers  are 
also  inferior  in  size,  but  more  numerous,  and  are  considerably 
elevated  above  the  leaves  by  long  footstalks;  they  are 
of  a  bright  crimson  colour,  inclining  to  purple,  the  outer 
petals  being  broad,  as  in  the  single  plant ;  but  the  interior 
are  very  narrow,  like  a  fringe  (whence  its  name),  some- 
times partly  shewing  themselves  in  their  unconverted  state 
of  stamens,  much  elongated,  with  their  anthers  on  the  top, 
the  whole  assuming  a  purple  colour.  The  cultivation  and 
habits  of  this  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding 
sorts. 

For  the  three  remaining  plants  we  are  indebted  to  the 
skill  of  the  Chinese,  who  from  a  white  flowering  species, 
which  is  a  native  of  their  northern  Tartar  dominions,  have 
produced  varieties  of  great  excellence ;  they  have  not  only 
eflected  an  implelion  of  the  flo?^ers,  but  have  converted  the 
white  or  rather  pale  bhish  petals  of  the  original  in  two  in- 
stances into  a  beautiflil  rose  colour. 

In  1808,  through  the  intervention  of  his  fiiend  Mr. 
JorfN*  Livingstone,  Mr.  Whitley  of  Fulham  import- 
ed a  plant  which  he  was  led  to  expect  was  the  Yellow 
Moutan,  it  proved  to  be  the  herixiceous  plant  I  am  now 
about  to  describe,  having  named  it  Whitley's  Double 
White  Chinese  Pceony  (P.  albiJloraWhitlepJ  in  order  to  re^ 
cord  its  introduction.  This  comes  into  flower  in  the  be- 
ginning or  middle  of  June;  in  habit  and  growth  it  much 
resembles  the  single  ones  of  the  species,  except  that  it  rises 
from  the  grotmd  later  in  the  spring;  it^grows  to  the  height 
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of  three  feet,  having  two  or  three  buds  on  each  flowering 
stem.  The  buds  and  the  external  petals  when  open,  are 
tinged  with  red,  so  as  to  give  them  an  appearance  of  flesh 
colour,  whilst  the  internal  petals,  which  are  narrower  than 
the  others,  are  of  a  sulphurous  yellow,  going  off  nearly 
white ;  some  few  of  them  (not  more  than  two  or  three) 
being  marked  on  the  top  with  a  bright  red  stain ;  the  ger- 
mens  are  also  tipped  with  a  red  stigma,  which  is  perceptible 
when  the  flower  happens  not  to  be  very  double.  The  scent 
in  this  as  well  as  in  the  single  ones  of  the  species  is  strong, 
being  thought  by  many  to  resemble  that  of  Elder  flowers. 
In  the  Botanist's  Repository,  Vol.  x,  plate  612,  a  figure  of 
this  plant  was  given  on  its  first  appearance  in  this  country. 
Of  the  correctness  of  the  representation  I  cannot  speak 
favourably,  and  in  the  account  of  the  plant  which  accompa- 
nies the  plate,  the  statement  that  it  was  raised  fi-om  seeds  by 
Mr.  Whitley  is  erroneous. 

The  dovhle  Sweet-scented  Chinese  P^eony,  (P.  aJhifiota 
fragrans,)  was  introduced  fi-om  China  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
in  1805,  and  the  plant  has  since  been  cultivated  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  By  many  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  two  plants,  this  has  been  confounded  with 
the  preceding;  like  that,  it  rises  firom  the  ground  late  in 
the  spring,  but  is  more  upright  in  its  growth,  and  of  a  more 
slender  habit,  with  narrower  leaves,  bearing  its  flowers  in 
cymes  of  two  or  three  buds  each,  though  sometimes  its 
footstalks  are  imiflorus.  The  flower  is*  of  a  delicate  rose 
colour ;  the  outside  petals  are  large,  the  inside  ones  smaller, 
being  very  peculiar  in  their  formation,  for  those  which  are 
(Situated  nearest  the  natural  petals  are  the  shortest,  whUst 
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those  which  are  placed  next  the  centre  are  the  longest ; 
this  causes,  as  it  were,  a  pyramidal  elongation  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  flower,  having  an  hollow  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  the  longer  internal  petals.  The  scent  of  the 
flower  is  very  agreeable,  being  much  like  that  of  the  Rose. 
It  is  the  latest  of  all  the  tribe  in  flowering,  not*  opening  till 
the  end  of  June.  The  engraving  of  the  plant  by  Mr.  Hooker, 
which  has  been  executed  by  order  of  the  Council  of  the  So- 
ciety, is  a  very  accurate  representation  of  it. 

The  last  plant  I  have  to  record  is  Sir  Abraham  Hume's 
Double  Chinese  Pceony,  (P.  albifiora  HumeiJ  which  was 
imported  iu  1810  by  Captain  Welstead  from  China,  and 
by  him  presented  to  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  in  whose  gar- 
den, at  Wormleybiuy,  it  has  flowered  for  the  last  three 
years.  Although  it  has  not  the  advantage  of  the  sweet 
scent  of  the  Kew  plant,  yet  it  has  a  very  pleasant  odour  when 
first  gathered.  It  rises  fi*om  the  ground  at  the  same  time 
as  the  single  varieties  of  P.  albiflora,  growing  to  the  height 
of  about  three  feet,  with  leaves  much  longer  and  broader 
and  more  rugose  than  any  other  of  the  species,  the  flower- 
stalks  bearing  cymes  like  the  rest.  The  flower-bud  is  very 
thick  and  large,  and  as  it  swells,  it  seems  as  if  a  dingy 
yellow  had  been  inftised  into  the  red  of  that  part  of  the 
back  of  the  petals  which  is  in  sight,  whilst  some  dark  marks 
extending  longitudinally  over  them,  give  an  appearance  as 
if  the  flower  would  be  striped. 

The  flowers  open  in  the  middle  of  June  as  large  as  those  of 
the  Double-red  officinal,  exactly  agreeiug  in  colour  with  the 
sweet-scented  variety,  but  of  double  the  size.  It  is  so  full  that 
the  outside  petals  are  not  seen,  the  inside  ones  are  of  different 

VOL.  n.  P  p 
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fiEee  more  or  less  brdken  and  divided,  thin  and  delicate  in 
substance,  in  which  point,  though  perhaps  the  only  one,  it  is 
superior  to  the  Double-red  officinal  Sir  Abraham  Hume*s 
Double  Chinese  Pteony  has  been  figured  by  Dr,  Sims  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  Vol.  42,  plate  1768,  and  there  called 
P.  edidis  Sinensis  ;  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  however  more 
brilliant  than  his  artist  has  represented  it. 

These  three  last  mentioned  plants  are  at  present  scarce, 
and  bear  a  high  price  in  the  nurseries  around  London ;  they 
are  not  so  readily  propagated  as  some  others  of  the  genus, 
their  roots  bemg  less  capable  of  division ;  but  I  have  known 
them  strike  freely  from  cattii^  of  the  stems,  which  if  made 
after  the  flowers  ane  past,  will  throw  out  roots,  and  ulti- 
mately become  good  plants,  though  they  are  small  and 
weak  at  first.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  seem  to  thrive 
best  when  planted  in  a  dry  situation  in  good  light  loam,  to 
which  a  small  portion  of  sand  has  been  added.  Of  tlieir 
beauty,  those  only  who  have  seen  large  plants  in  flower  can 
adequately  judge ;  no  collection,  however  small,  should  be 
without  them,  and  when  more  common,  they  will  be  the 
grandest  ornament  of  the  herbaceous  garden  in  the  mxmth 

of  June. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yoiir  very  sincere  Friend, 

Joseph  Sabine. 

North  Mbmrnsy 
October  29th,  1816. 

P.  S.  Whilst  the  foregoing  Letter  was  under  revision  for 
the  press,  the  friend  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was,  by  a 
fatal  accident,*  lost  to  this  world.    The  Horticultural  Society 

*  He  was  killed  near  his  own  house  on  the  10th  of  January  last  by  a  fall 
(rom  his^. 
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will  long  regret  him  ;  he  was  a  most  zealous  promoter  of  its 
welfare,  to  which  he  contributed  abundantly  both  by  his  at- 
tention to  its  interests  in  its  Council,  and  by  his  intelligence 
and  skill  in  the  science  which  it  was  established  to  promote. 
How  severely  his  loss  will  be  felt  by  those  to  whom  he 
was  endeared  by  the  closer  ties  of  friendship,  the  deep 
aflBiction  which  the  writer  of  this  short  tribute  to  his  memory 
has  suffered  by  his  death,  will  testify.  Attracted  to  each 
other  by  similarity  of  pursuits,  we  had  of  late  years  passed 
together  many  hours  oi  pure  and  unalloyed  happiness, 
now  alas  !  never  to  be  renewed.  His  impartial  considera- 
tion of,  and  correct  judgment  in,  all  objects  of  science  which 
he  investigated,  rendered  his  society  most  valuable ;  and  to 
these  he  added  the  mildest  temper  and  the  most  obliging 
disposition,  a  mind  well  stored  with  information,  and  every 
quality  which  can  make  the  possessor  respected,  esteemed, 
and  beloved. 

Joseph  Sabii^e. 

\2th  February,  \%\T. 
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LXXIII.  Bri^ practical  Observations  on  the  Cultivation  ^ 
the  Cucumber,  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  during  the 
Autumn  and  Winter  Months.  By  William  Townsend 
AiTON,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  4'C.  Gardener  to  His  Majesty. 

Read  January  7, 1817. 

A.  R  E  G  u  L  AR  supply  of  Cucumbers  being  annually  required 
for  the  royal  tables,  seeds  of  a  suitable  kind  were  sown  this 
year  on  the  12th  and  20th  of  August ;  the  compost  for  the 
several  shiftings  was  previously  prepared  as  follows :  of  light 
loam,  a  few  months  from  the  common,  one  third  part ;  the 
best  rotten  dung  one  third  part ;  leaf  mould  and  heath-earth 
of  equal  parts,  making  together  one  third  part ;  the  whole 
well  mixed  for  use. 

The  seed  pans  were  sown  and  placed  in  a  one-light 
box,  on  a  well  prepared  hot-bed ;  when  the  cotyledons  or 
seed  leaves  became  nearly  of  fiill  growth,  the  plants  were 
potted  out  two  into  each  pot,  known  to  gardeners  about 
London  by  the  name  of  upright  thirty-twos.  When  these 
pots  became  filled  with  roots,  the  plants  were  again  shifted 
into  larger  ones  called  sixteens,  and  removed  from  the  seed- 
bed into  a  three-light  frame,  with  a  sufficient  bottom  heat 
to  allow  a  considerable  portion  of  air  being  given  day  and 
night,  both  in  the  front  and  back  of  the  frame.  About  the 
middle  of  September  the  plants  having  again  filled  their  pots 
with  roots  and  become  stocky,  were  taken  from  the  frame 
to  the  stove  and  afler  a  few  days  received  the  last  shifting 
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into  larger  pots  of  the  following  dimensions  :  at  the  top  four- 
teen inches  over :  the  bottom  ten  inches  across  and  twelve 
inches  deep^  all  inside  measure :  each  pot  at  equal  distances 
apart  having  three  side  drain  holes  near  the  bottom^  and  a 
larger  one  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom,  and  containing  about 
three  pecks  of  solid  earth. 

The  Cucumber  plants  were  fruited  this  season  in  a  pinery. 
On  the  front  edge  of  the  back  flue  of  this  stove  a  fascia 
boarding  six  inches  deep  was  aflSxed  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  forming  all  along  a  trough  or  inclosure  for  a 
reserve  of  compost  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  mould  in  the 
pots  had  taken  place.  The  pots  were  now  placed  in  regular 
order  upon  the  mould  trough  over  the  flue,  at  three  feet 
apart,  and  remained  permanently  in  this  station  for  succession. 
A  setting  of  the  second  sowing  was  placed  upon  the  end 
flues  of  the  house ;  underneath  each  pot  was  set  an  upright 
circular  garden  pan^  six  inches  deep  audi  fourteen  inehes 
diameter,  which  being  filled  with  earth,  the  pots  were  plunged 
therein  about  two  inches  deep,  and  the  drain  holes  being 
sufficiently  covered  with  mould  served  as  outlets  to  the  roots. 

From  this  time  the  fire-heat  of  the  stove  was  kept  day  and 
night  at  60®  to  65®  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  varying 
only  a  few  degrees  when  the  sudden  influence  of  sun  or 
steam  produced  an  additional  glow  of  chmate.  The  plants 
being  now  established  and  vigorous,  required  stopping  for 
laterals  and  firuit ;  and  these  second  and  third  lateral  shoots 
in  their  turn  were  stopped  also,  and  the  blossoms  from  time 
to  time  set,  as  usual,  for  succession  of  supply. 

Waterings  were  necessary,  only  when  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth  was  evidently  dry,  and  light  sprinklings  of  soft  water 
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tempered  in  the  stove  were  occasionally  given  over  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  and  path  with  good  effect. 

Steam  from  a  well  regulated  flue  was  considered  always 
favourable  to  the  cultivation,  but  applied  sparingly  on  ac- 
count of  its  scalding  effect  upon  the  leaves  when  the  vapour 
proved  over-heated. 

For  the  mildew,  flower  of  brimstone  coloured  leaf-green 
by  a  little  soot,  has  been  applied  with  the  best  success  in 
all  stages  of  the  disease,  imd  copious  fomigations  of  tobacco 
were  used  for  the  destruction  of  the  several  species  of  the 
Aphis  tribe. 

Under  this  simple  practice  Winter  Cucumbers  have  been 
produced  abundantly  in  the  months  of  October,  November, 
December,  and  part  of  January,  in  all  the  gardens  of  His 
Majesty,  during  a  series  of  years. 
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LXXIV.  Some  Account  and  Description  cf  Obd's  Apple. 
By  RicHABD  Anthony  Salisbury,  Esq.  F.R.8.  S^c. 

Read  JaQuary  7, 1817. 

Ju  OB  the  fblldwiDg  account  of  this  most  excellent  Apple,  I 
am  chiefly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Ann  Simpson,  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Ord  ;  the  flowers  and  &uit  however  have  been  described 
from  Tiery  perfect  speciniais  sent  to  me  by  that  lady. 

About  forty  years  ago,  tl^  late  John  Ord,  Esq.  raised  in 
his  garden  at  Purser's  Cross  near  FuUiam,  an  Apple  tree, 
from  tJie  seed  of  the  New-Town  Pippin  impooctedfirom  North 
America ;  when  (this  tree  began  to  bear,  its  fruit,  though  with- 
out any  eternal  beauty,  proved  remarkably  good,  and  had 
a  peculiar  quality,  namely,  a  melting  ao^ess  in  eating,  so 
timt  it  m^t  be  said  almost  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth.  The 
late  Mr.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  often  had  grafts  of  this  tree, 
and  he  sold  the  plant  so  raised  first  with  the  name  of  Ord's 
Apple,  and  subsequently  with  the  name  of  New-Toma 
Pippin. 

This  seedling  tree  is  now  of  large  dimensions,  its  trui^ 
being  4  feet  4  inches  round  at  a  yard  above  the  ground ;  but 
it  has  of  late  years  been  very  unhealthy,  and  scarcely  bojTie 
any  fruit  worth  gathering,  its  roots  having  np  doubt  pene- 
trated into  a  stratum  of  un&vourable  soil. 

Mrs.  Ann  Simpson  being  as  fond  of  gardening  as  her 
late  brother-in-law  Mr.  Obd,  with  whom  she  resided,  was 
induced  to  sow  some  Pippins  of  this  tree  raised  by  him ; 
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and  two  of  the  healthiest  seedlings  of  this  second  generation 
were  planted  out  to  remain,  in  the  kitchen  garden,  which  are 
now  about  twenty  years  old.  One  of  these  trees  began  to  bear 
fruit  very  soon,  which  is  not  unlike  that  of  its  parent  in 
shape,  with  a  thin  skin ;  and  being  a  very  good  Apple, 
grafts  of  it  have  been  distributed  about  the  Metropohs,  with 
the  name  of  Simpsons  Pippin.  The  other  seedling  of  the 
second  generation,  was  several  years  longer  in  bearing  fruit, 
and  when  it  did,  the  Apples  were  quite  of  a  different  shape, 
being  long,  with  a  thick  skin  and  poor  flavour,  and  so 
numerous  as  to  be  all  very  small.  Of  late  years  however, 
they  have  gradually  improved  so  much  in  flavour,  as  to  be- 
come a  remarkably  spirited  juicy  Apple,  attaining  a  good 
size,  which  has  probably  been  promoted  by  thinning  them, 
though  a  full  crop  has  always  been  left  upon  the  tree ;  and 
they  are  now  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  taste  them. 

The  older  Branches  spread  horizontaUy  or  nearly  so  ;  those 
of  one  and  two  years  old  are  of  a. dark  purplish  brown  colour, 
sprinkled  with  whitish  spots  not  observable  in  the  other 
seedling.  Btuls  broad-oval,  especially  the  blossom-buds;  and 
the  scales  of  the  latter  do  not  fall  off  till  aft;er  the  petals  have 
dropt,  which  with  some  other  characters  mentioned  below, 
may  perhaps  account  for  its  bearing  so  abundantly.  Old 
Leaves  of  a  darker  green  than  in  many  varieties.  Young 
Leaves  pubescent,  especially  underneath,  more  obtusely 
serrated  than  in  the  other  seedling.  Stipules  very  narrow. 
Peduncles  hardly  an  inch  long,  very  woolly  when  in  flower,  and 
thus,  no  doubt,  protected  from  the  frost.  Young  Fruit  (  Ger- 
men  of  Linnaeus)  obovate,  very  woolly.  Calyx  very  woolly; 
its  leaflets  horizontaUy  recurved  during  the  blossoming  season 
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narrowly  wedge-shaped.     Petals  pale  blush  colour  with  a 
darker  tint  where  exposed  to  the  light  in  their  unexpanded 
state ;  horizontaUy  incurved ;  oval,  with  a  very  short  claw ; 
obtuse,  finely  nerved.     Filaments  15  to  20,  half  as  long  as  the 
petals,  quite  smooth.  Anthers  orbiculate,  emarginated  both  at 
their  base  and  top,  splitting  towards  the  stigmata.  Styles  often 
apparently  only  four  in  number,  but  in  this  case  two  will 
generally  be  found  united  into  one ;  and  the  young  fruit  has 
the  natural  quinary  number  of  cells,  woolly,  up  to  about  as 
high  as  the  filament.     Stigmata  broader  than  the  styles, 
hemispherical,  soon  exsuding  in  abundance  a  viscid  liquor, 
to  which  the  pollen  adheres;    this  accomits  for  so  many 
blossoms   setting.      Fruit  in    perfection    for    eating,   from 
Christmas  to  the  middle  of  March.     Skin  thick  and  always 
of  a  green  colour  while  on  the  tree,  but  tinged  with  copper- 
coloured  red,  and  several  darker  spots  on  the  sunny  side ; 
aft;er  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  some  time,  the  green  colour 
changes  to  a  yellowish  cast.  Its  shape  is  oblong-ovate  with  the 
base  and  top  depressed.     Size  of  larger  specimens  from  2i 
to  3  inches  long,  by  about  2^  broad  at  the  bottom.  Eye  small, 
depressed,  and  closed  by  the  dead  leaves  of  the  calyx  now  in- 
curved ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  some  irregular  ribs,  the  natu- 
ral number  of  which  is  5.  These  embossures  of  the  French  have 
been  observed  by  Mr.  Hooker,  who,  I  believe,  knows  Apples 
better  than  any  of  us,  in  almost  every  young  Apple.     Flesh 
not  so  firm  as  that  of  the  Ribston  Pippin,  and  of  a  charming 
flavour  mixed  with  a  sUght  perfrime ;  when  quite  ripe,  of  a 
pale  yellowish  tint.     Care  longer  than  in  many  Apples,  very 
much  striated,  and  in  every  specimen  I  have  examined,  truly 
unilocular  at  the  centre,  its  axis  separating  into  five  parts 
VOL.  11.  Qq 
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adhering  to  the  dissepiments,  the  two  sides  of  each  cell  or 
core  (parietes  hculorum)  having  evidently  in  an  eairlier  state 
grown  together,  and  marked  with  ragged  scars  where  they 
had  been  torn  asunder,  by  the  swelling  of  the  whole  fruit. 
Seeds  dark-brown,  obovate,  somewhat  triangular,  and  not 
differing,  that  I  can  find,  from  those  of  several  hundred  other 
varieties. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Ot^s  Apple  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  proper  cultivation  in  a  kind  fertile  soil  and  better 
climate,  and  I  venture  to  recommend  it  strongly  for  the 
warmer  districts  of  Hampshire  and  Devonshire,  but  more 
especially  to  our  neighboiurs  across  the  channel  in  Normandy. 
In  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  by  our  Caledonian 
brethren  who  wish  to  taste  its  fruit  in  perfection,  I  fear  it  will 
require  either  a  wall,  or  be  trained  as  a  very  low  espalier, 
not  higher  than  three  feet,  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  exposure, 
such  as  is  afforded  by  a  large  and  high  range  of  buildings. 

I  believe  that  both  this,  and  many  other  fruits  might  be 
more  perfectly  ripened  and  improved  by  covering  the  trees 
with  mats  every  cold  night ;  the  mats  should  be  put  over 
the  trees  while  the  sun  is  still  on  the  ground,  at  least  half  an 
hour  before  it  sets,  and  they  should  not  be  removed  the  fol- 
lowing morning  tiU  an  hour  after  it  has  risen,  or  longer  if  the 
night  has  been  frosty  or  chilled  with  rain  and  wind. 

This  should  be  done  always  in  wet  weather,  whether  there 
are  intervals  of  sunshine  or  not,  for  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  warmth  imparted  to  the  earth  by  the  light,  even  in 
cloudy  and  gloomy  days ;  and  Dr.  Wells*  important  book 
on  Dew  proves,  that  the  warmth  of  the  earth  is  prevent- 
ed  from  radiating  out  of  it  back  again   into  the  higher 
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regions  of  the  atmosphere,  by  a  very  slight  covering.  By 
following  this  practice  on  a  Green-gage  tree  in  Yorkshire, 
during  the  unusually  cold  and  wet  months  of  August  and 
September  last,  the  crop  of  fruit  ripened  very  tolerably,  while 
on  other  trees  against  the  same  wall,  most  of  the  Plums  re- 
mained unripe,  cracked,  and  sour  to  the  middle  of  October. 
All  our  early  Radishes  have  long  b«en  produced  for  Covent 
Garden  by  a  similar  expedient,  only  substituting  straw  for 
mats. 
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LXXV.  Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  giving  to  Horti- 
culture a  Scientific  Form,  by  arranging  its  Objects  under  a 
System.  By  George  Henry  Noehden,  LL.D.  F.L.S. 
^c.  ^c. 

Read  February  4,  1817. 

It  must  have  been  remarked  by  other  Members  of  this 
Society,  as  it  has  been  by  myself,  that  the  Horticulturist 
sometimes  appears  to  disadvantage,  by  not  accurately  know- 
ing the  name  of  a  fruit,  or  similar  production,  when  submit- 
ted to  his  inspection :  and  what  is  worse,  he  seems  to  be  des- 
titute of  the  means  of  arriving  at  that  knowledge  ;  his  only 
resource  is  hearsay,  and  a  sort  of  traditionary  information. 
This  degrades  him,  in  a  manner,  from  the  character  of  a 
scientific  man,  to  which  his  pursuits  might  otherwise  fur- 
nish him  with  just  claims.  It  is  very  striking,  when  we 
compare  his  situation  with  that  of  the  Botanist,  to  whom  it 
can  rarely  happen  that  a  plant  is  presented,  without  his 
being  able  to  ascertain  its  denomination;  even  an  object 
quite  new  he  can  at  once  refer  to  his  system,  and  mark  out 
for  it  a  place,  to  which,  on  scientific  grounds,  it  is  entitled. 
Nor  is  that  apparent  ignorance  solely  to  be  ascribed  to 
such  as  have  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  Horticul- 
ture ;  it  also  extends,  more  or  less,  to  those  who  have  long 
made  that  piwsuit  a  subject  of  their  attention,  and  have 
added  to  reflection  and  theory  many  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience. This  is  indeed  a  lamentable  deficiency ;  for  it  is 
not  only  the  inconvenience  of  being  uncertain  about  names 
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that  is  to  be  regretted^  but  this  very  defect  implies,  at  the 
same  time,  the  probability,  that  the  qualities  of  those  objects, 
with  whose  names  we  are  not  accurately  acquainted,  may 
be  equally  unknown  to  us.  The  knowledge  of  names  is 
justly  considered  as  the  first  step  in  science,  without  which 
we  cannot  make  any  successiiil  advances.  For  it  is  by 
means  of  proper  denominations,  that  the  individual  objects 
are  discriminated,  that  we  are  enabled  to  consider  them 
without  confusion,  and  assign  to  them  with  exactness, 
their  qualities  and  attributes.  Hence  nomenclature  is  so 
important  in  science;  and  to  establish  it  on  correct  and 
well  defined  principles,  is  not  only  meritorious,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  wish  to  promote  any  science,  but  an  essential 
and  indispensable  duty.  The  names  must  be  founded  upon 
a  judicious  distinction  of  the  characters,  observed  in  the 
objects ;  and  this  very  act  of  discrimination  is  a  scientific 
process.  When  we  once  have  gained  a  suitable  nomen- 
clature, we  are  able  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  the  science, 
and  acquire  a  command  over  the  objects,  comprehended 
under  it.  We  have  them  distinctly  before  us,  and  can 
safely  and  unerringly  pursue  our  investigations.  But  this 
is  not  to  be  done,  when  the  nomenclature  is  left  in  an 
unsettled  and  ambiguous,  and  even  a  neglected  state.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  duly  adjusted  and  fixed,  it  affords 
another  valuable  advantage;  by  means  of  it,  a  scientific 
arrangement  of  the  various  objects,  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, may  be  made.  Such  a  system  consists  of  divisions, 
and  subdivisions,  and  is  formed  by  certain  characteristics 
in  the  objects.  These  characteristics  are  the  marks,  accord- 
ing to  which  every  object  finds  its  appropriate  place,  in  the 
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siyftem ;  and  by  these  we  aie  directed  to  the  diyision,  or 
subdivision,  vf}\ere  it  i^  to  be  looked  for.  In  the  lowest 
subdivision  the  individual  naine  will  be  seen.  That  such 
i9  the  nature  of  the  systems  which  LiNXiSSUs  has  contrived, 
is  well  known.  They  yield  easy  means  of  recognition,  and 
thus  fairly  open  the  avenues  of  science ;  their  excellence 
can  only  be  unndervalued  by  the  ignorant.  Botany,  and 
the  other  branches  of  Natural  History,  are  in  possession  of 
those  benefits;  but  we  are  difierently  circumstanced  in 
Horticulture.  That  the  latter  is  capable  of  being  regarded 
^  a  science,  few  persons  who  are,  in  any  degree  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  Both  the  number 
s|nd  variety  of  the  objects  which  it  embraces,  and  the  utility 
and  importance  of  the  researches,  to  which  it  may  give  rise, 
qualify  it  for  such  a  mode  of  treatment.  Unfortunately, 
however,  we  have  as  yet  had  no  Linn^us  to  distinguish, 
sort,  aqd  arrange  the  mingled  mass,  and,  by  an  aptly  com- 
bined method,  to  subject  the  whole  to  rule  and  order.  It 
admits  of  no  doubt  that  such  a  proceeding  is  priacticable ; 
and  if  it  be  so,  it  ought  to  be  adopted.  If  it  were  but  for 
the  facility  of  acquiring  the  names  of  the  objects,  and  thus 
learning  to  distinguish  them  properly,  one  firom  another, 
this  alone  would  be  to  us  of  in^nite  value,  and  as  satis&ctory 
and  useful  to  the  practical  gardener,  as  to  the  theoretical 
Horticulturist. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  at  present,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
my  ideas  upon  this  subject,  and  to  shoiff,  in  what  nianper 
such  a  design  may  be  carried  into  effect ;  that  may,  per- 
haps, be  done  at  a  future  time.  Some  mopths  ago,  a  paper 
was  transmitted  to  our  President,  by  the  Pomologicali  Society 
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of  Alienburg,  exhibiting  a  Sy litem  qf  Peats,  that  is,  a  classi- 
fication, utidei*  wiiich  th^  different  sorts  of  that  fruit  are 
atranged.  It  seems  to  be  the  int^tioA  of  that  Society,  to 
project  similar  systems  for  the  other  frdits.  In  such  a  task, 
two  requisites  are  to  be  considered ;  first,  that  of  making  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions ;  and  secondly,  that  of  fixing  the 
characteristics,  by  which  the  finits  are  to  be  discerned. 
The  latter  wiD  be  the  most  difiicult  point  to  attain  ;  it  will 
require  sagacity  and  judgment,  and  extensive  knowledge. 
What  has  been  done  by  the  Altenburg  Society,  appears 
to  me  neither  sufficiently  scientific,  nor  comprehensive ;  yet 
credit  is  due  to  its  Members,  even  for  the  imperfect  at- 
tempt, which  they  have  made.  It  proves,  at  least,  that 
they  have  felt  the  defect  which  exists,  and  have  been  in- 
clined to  do  justice  to  that  feculty  of  the  human  mind,  which 
always  seeks  to  dispose,  in  a  certain  order,  the  objects 
of  knowledge.  Their  system  is  designed  as  a  copy  of  the 
Linnean  method,  and  contains  Classes,  Orders,  Genera, 
and  Species ;  also  Families,  as  a  subdivision  of  Species.  The 
limits  of  those  divisions  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  separated 
and  defined,  with  adequate  strictness ;  but  greater  objec- 
tions will  perhaps  be  made  to  the  characteristics  which 
have  been  assumed  as  the  elements  of  the  arrangement. 
For  instance,  those  derived  from  the  colour  and  flavour  of 
the  finiit,  may,  I  apprehend,  prove  too  precarious  and  un- 
certain to  be  relied  on.  The  core  and  seeds  are  left  en- 
tirely put  of  the  consideration.  If  our  Society  were  to 
take  this  matter  in  hand,  it  might  perhaps,  with  the  parti- 
cular advantages  it  possesses,  not  be  unsuccessfiil  in  itf 
endeavours,  and    to  a  certain  degree,  efiect  the  desired 
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purpose.  For  under  the  direction  of  such  a  President, 
as  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  have  at  our  head,  and  by  the 
co-operation  of  so  many  Members,  distinguished  by  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  by  science,  much  indeed  might  be 
accomphshed. 
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LXXVI.  On  the  Management  of  Orange,  Lemon,  and  Citron 
Trees,  at  JVormleyburf/,  Herts.  By  Mr.  James  Mean, 
Gardener  to  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  Bart. 

Read  January  7,  1817. 

1  o  have  fine  and  healthy  Orange,  Lemon,  or  Citron  trees, 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  plantf d  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant consideration.  The  following  mixture  is  the  best  I 
have  tried,  and  T  have  every  reftson  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 
Well  prepared  rotten  leaves,  two  to  three  years  old,  one 
half;  rotten  cow  dung,  two,  three,  and  four  years  old,  one 
fourth ;  mellow  loam,  one  fourth ;  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sand  or  road  grit  added  to  the  compost,  which  ought  not  to 
be  sifted  too  fine. 

The  next  thing  required  is  a  well  prepared  drain  for  the 
bottom  of  the  tubs  or  boxes,  which  I  thus  form :  I  first 
place  pieces  of  plain  tiles  over  the  holes,  then  some  chips 
of  oak  two  inches  thick ;  on  these,  three  or  four  inches  of 
rotten  leaves,  and  some  dry  sheep's  dung,  which  makes  a 
rich  bottom  for  the  roots  to  feed  on  when  they  get  into  it ; 
in  our  large  boxes  I  add,  over  the  oak  chips,  some  pieces  of 
turf  from  loam,  which  help  to  keep  the  drain  in  a  free  and 
open  state  for  many  years. 

The  watering  of  the  trees  should  be  done  with  great 
caution,  as  too  much  or  too  little  is  equally  injiuious. 
When  I  think,  from  the  appearance  of  a  plant,  that  the 
water  does  not  freely  enter  by  the  middle  or  sides  of  the 
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tub,  a  sharp  iron  rod,  about  three  feet  long,  is  made  use 
of  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  earth,  and  to  form  a 
channel  for  the  water.  Sir  Abraham  Hume  has  lately  had 
boxes  made  for  the  large  trees,  after  the  model  of  those  at  the 
ThuiUeries  and  Versailles,  which  are  constructed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  two  of  the  opposite  sides  are  fixed,  the  other 
two  are  moveable,  but  kept  in  their  places  by  a  couple  of  iron 
bars  with  hinges,  which  are  fastened  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  are  hooks  for  these  to  catch  in,  according  to  the  annexed 
sketch,  that  the  state  of  the  roots  may  be  readily  examined,  the 
old  earth  taken  out^  and  the  fresh  put  in  at  pleasure.  Another 
material  advantage  gained  in  these  boxes  is,  that  I  am  able 
to  shift  the  plants  by  sliding  them  into  others,  while  in  shift- 
ing tubs  the  roots  are  generally  materially  injured,  or  the 
tubs  destroyed  in  getting  the  plants  out  safe. 

Early  in  March  I  give  all  the  plants  a  good  top  dressing 
with  rich  compost  formed  with  rotten  leaves'  and  a  small 
quantity  of  loam,  and  water  them  freely  while  the  trees  are 
in  flower.  In  May,  during  sunny  weather,  I  apply  a  copious 
washing  with  the  engine ;  then  shut  up  the  house  close  for 
three  or  four  hours,  which  producing  a  strong  steamy  heat 
as  high  as  70°,  effects  the  destruction  of  the  red-spider; 
the  stems  and  leaves  also  are  occasionally  wiped  with 
a  wet  sponge  to  remove  other  insects,  and  dirt ;  this  always 
seems  to  add  vigour  and  richness  to  the  foliage.  The  healthy 
appearance  of  the  trees  at  Wormleybury  I  consider  to  be 
owing  in  great  part  to  their  never  being  taken  out  of  the 
house  hi  siunmer ;  for  one  unseasonable  or  frosty  night  is  apt 
to  change  their  leaves;  and  if  they  be  much  shattered  by 
violent  rain   or  ^high  winds,  little  less  than  three  years  is 
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required  for  the  recovery  of  a  luxuriant  foliage,  as  they,  par- 
ticularly the  Orange  trees,  are  very  slow  in  producing  new 
leaves. 

In  regani  to  the  necessity' of  thinning  ttie  fruit,  lest  the 
trees  i^hould  cs:haust  themselves,  it  appears  to  me  to  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  trees ;  if  they  are  flourishing,  I  Yiever 
observed  that  it  was  at  all  required,  either  here  or  at  Bromley 
Hill,  where  the  Orange  trees  belonging  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able Charles  Long  are  very  fine,  and  loaded  with  peculi- 
arly large  fruit. 

The  house  in  which  the  plants  are  kept  is  buiU  with  brick 
piers,  and  had  formerly  a  tiled  roof,  which  was  replaced  a 
few  years  since  with  one  composed  entirely  of  glass,  and  a 
new  flue  was  carried  round  the  two  ends  and  front.  The 
house  is  18  feet  high  and  is  devoted  entirely  to  Orange, 
Lemon,  and  Citron  trees  ;  before  the  alteration  it  was  very 
close  and  damp^  I  consider  the  prevention  of  damp,  as 
much  as  the  exclusion  of  cold,  essentid  to  the  perfection 
of  the  plants ;  the  house  is  therefore  always  well  wamied  in 
winter  by  the  flue. 

I  find  Lemon  and  Citron  trees  do  better  than  Orange  trees; 
they  are  in  all  respects  hardier,  and  consequently  preferable 
to  plant  in  the  borders  of  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  being 
trained  to  trellis  on  the  walls. 
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LXXVIL  An  Account  of  some  S^cunens  of  Apples  which 
were  imported  this  Season  by  the  Horticultural  Society  from 
Rouen  in  Normandy.  Drawn  up  by  William  Hooker, 
Esq.  F.  H.  S.  January  11,1817- 

Read  February  4,  1817. 

X  HI  s  collection  of  the  Norman  Apples  has  come  before  the 
Society  under  the  disadvantages  of  an  unfevourable  season 
for  ripening  fruits,  and  of  very  injudicious  package,  having 
been  inclosed  in  paper  which  had  become  wet,  and  had 
imparted  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  many  of  the  fruit.  If  we 
are  to  consider  these  as  specimens  of  the  best  French  fruits, 
their  comparison  with  the  production  of  our  own  country 
may  afford  reason  for  exultation ;  for  there  is  none  among 
them  of  equal  merit  with  the  Margil,  the  Ribston  Pippin, 
the  July  Flower,  or  the  Ord  Apple ;  but  allowing  for  the  dis- 
advantages already  stated,  many  of  the  varieties  possess  con- 
siderable merit,  particularly  the  Reinette  grise,  the  Reinette 
de  Canada,  the  Vert  Anglois,  the  Pomme  Poire,  and  the  Rei- 
nette blanche. 

The  Gros  Rambour,  which  was  stated  to  have  been  sent, 
(though  not  received)  is  a  fhiit  of  great  merit  for  the  kitchen. 

The  Nonpareille,  the  Reinette  Franche,  and  the  Pigeonnet, 
(Pigeonnet  de  Rouen  of  Poiteau  and  Turpik's  new  edi- 
tion of  DuHAMEL,  called  in  this  country  the  French  Pippin, 
Orleans  Pippin,  Arabian  Pippin,  &c. )  though  amongst  the 
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very  best  and  most  generally  cultivated  Norman  Apples, 
were  omitted. 


TABLE,  OR  DESSERT  APPLES. 

No. 

1.  Pomme  cTApi.     The  Api  Rouge  of  Duhamel,  Poiteau 

and  TuRPiN,  also  of  Aiton.     Very  pretty.     The  Pulp 
tender  and  juicy,  and  the  flavour  singular  but  not  pleasant. 

2.  Vert  Anglois.  Middle  sized,  or  rather  small ;  flat  ovate. 
Skin  thick  and  green,  like  the  French  Crab.  Requires 
keeping.     (Excellent  31st  January.) 

3.  Retnette  rouge.  Not  the  Reinette  rouge  of  Duhamel. 
A  beautiful  small  scarlet  Apple  of  a  conical  form.  Over 
ripe. 

4.  Pomme  Pigeon.  Pigeon  of  Duhamel.  Handsome,  but 
insipid  and  unpleasant. 

5.  Pigeon  Cceur  de  Bcetf.    Same  as  No.  4. 

6.  Drap  dOr.  Not  the  Drap  d'Or  of  Duhamel.  Middle 
size,  or  rather  small,  roundish,  compressed  at  both  ends. 
Eye  open.  Skin  yellowish,  in  some  specimens  tinged 
with  dull  pale  orange  red,  streaked  with  russet.  Flesh 
firm,  juicy,  and  good. 

7.  Reinette  de  Canada.  The  Newtown  Pippin  of  the  shops. 
The  Grosse  Reinette  d' Angleterre  of  Duhamel  ;  but  not 
the  Reinette  de  Canada  of  Poiteau  and  Turpin.  Quite 
ripe,  and  excellent. 

8.  Reinette  grise.  Well  known  in  our  shops  imder  this 
name.  Fine  specimens,  not  quite  ripe.  (Excellent  31st 
January.) 

9.  Pomme  Poire.  A  rather  small  (but  not  Pear-shaped) 
Apple,  roundish,  flat;  very  dark  green,  rusty,  somewhat 
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resembling  the  Nonpareille  in  appearance.  Not  near  ripe; 
promises  to  be  a  fine  late  Apple. 

10.  Reinette  blanche.  Small,  conical,  pale  green,  spotted  with 
dark  green  or  brown.  Not  ripe.  (Very  good  Slst  January.) 

KITCHEN  AJPPLES. 

11.  Fleur  de  Mai.  Large,  irregular,  conical ;  green,  riisty. 
Much  resembling  the  Apple  whichBiGGS  calls  the  Leather 
Coat.     Middling. 

12.  Palestine.  Rather  large,  roundish-ovate.  Eye  open. 
Green,  streaked  with  dull  pale  red,  and  spotted  with 
blackish-brown.     Requires  keeping.     Boils  well. 

13.  Bayeux.  Large,  roundish  oval ;  deep  red,  with  streaks 
and  spots  on  the  sunny  side.     Tolerably  good. 

14.  Calville  blanche.  The  Calville  blanche  of  Duhamel  ; 
weU  known.     Pleasant  flavour ;  rather  spicy. 

15.  Reinette  de  Caux.  The  Grosse  Reinette  rouge  tiquetee  of 
PoiTEAu  and  Turpin,  is  said  to  be  called  by  many  gar- 
deners Reinette  de  Caux ;  and  although  the  delineation  is 
much  larger  than  any  of  our  present  specimens,  I  am  in- 
clined to  beheve  it  is  the  same  variety.  Large,  round,  red, 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  russet.     Tolerably  good. 

16.  Reinette  raySe.  Not  unlike  our  Nonesuch,  in  form  and 
colour.  Spotted  with  red  and  blackish  spots.  Flesh 
meltmg,  and  of  a  pleasant  flavour. 

17.  Quatre  Gouts.  Something  like  our  Queening.  Angular, 
yellowish  green,  streaked  with  deep  red.     Over  ripe. 

18.  Coustard.  Large,  conical,  ribbed,  pale  green  dotted. 
Not  unhke  the  Greasy  Pippin  of  Covent  Garden.  Re- 
quires keeping.     Fine  acid  when  boiled  or  roasted. 
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LXXVIII.  Further  Particulars  of  the  Elton,  the  Black  Eagle, 
and.  the  Waterloo  Cherries.  By  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  ^c.  Secretary. 

Read  January  7, 1817. 

UuE  President  having  expressed  a  wish  that  any  new  fruits 
sent  to  the  Society,  should  be  subjected  to  the  examination 
of  some  of  its  Members,  in  order  that  their  merits  should 
not  rest  solely  on  the  report  of  the  person  w^ho  raised  them, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  comply  with  his  desire  in  the  follow- 
ing notes  on  those  varieties  of  the  Cherry  lately  produced , 
at.Downton,  which  were  exhibited  to  the  Sociietv  in  the  last 
summer;  I  have  drawn  them  up  from  the  infonnation  re-, 
ceived  from  the  President,  and  from,  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Hooker  and  myself  on  the  samples  we  received. 

The  Elton  Cherry y  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  at 
page  137,  was  figured  by  Mr.  Hooker  in  the  first  Fasciculus 
of  his  Pomona  Londinensis,  Plate  VII, ;  it  was  raised  in  1806 
from  a  seed  of  the  Bigarreau  or  Graffion  Cherry  of  the  Lon- 
don gardens,  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of  the  White  Heart 
Cherry.  It  is  of  the  Bigarreau  tribe,  much  resembling  its 
female  parent  in  colour ;  the  fruit  is  heart-shaped,  and  that 
now  produced  by  the  tree  is  larger  than  represented  in  Mr. 
Hooker's  figure,  ripening  about  a  fortnight  before  the  Graf- 
fion ;  the  Flesh  is  not  hard,  is  sweet,  juicy,  alnd  of  a  delicate 
flavour.  The  Foot-stalk  of  the  fruit  is  remarkably  long,  and  the 
petals  are  tinged  with  crimson.   The  plant  has  proved  to  be  a 
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plentiful  bearer,  and  having  yielded  a  good  crop  of  fruit  in 
the  present  imfavourable  season,  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
hardy,  and  likely  to  answer  as  a  standard.  The  original 
tree  was  planted  against  a  north-west  wall,  where  it  grows 
luxuriantly,  and  makes  a  most  beautiful  wall-tree. 

The  Black  Eagle  Cherry  is  the  produce  of  a  seed  sown  in 
1806,  the  Graffion  being  the  male,  and  the  May-Duke  the 
female  parent :  an  account,  with  a  iigure,  of  it,  will  be  found 
at  page  138.  The  tree  was  planted  against  a  wall,  of  an  east- 
north-east  aspect,  where  it  grows  very  freely,  and  will  pro- 
bably answer  well  as  a  standard.  It  resembles  the  May- 
Duke  in  habit,  and  ripens  its  fruit  about  a  fortnight  after  that 
sort.  The  fruit  is  between  heart-shaped  and  round,  being 
flattened  somewhat  at  top  and  bottom.  It  is  quite  black ; 
very  rich  and  high  flavoured ;  the  flesh  is  tender,  and  bleed- 
ing ;  the  stone  small,  and  the  stalk  short. 

The  Waterloo  Cherry  was  first  exhibited  to  the  Society  in 
1815,  and  received  its  name  from  the  eventful  battle  which 
was  fought  a  few  weeks  previous  to  its  ripening ;  some  ac- 
count is  given  of  it  at  page  208.  It  was  raised  from  a  seed 
of  the  Graffion  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of  the  May-Duke. 
In  habit  it  resembles  the  latter,  but  the  buds  are  stronger, 
and  the  leaves  larger,  and  more  pointed  than  those  of  its  male 
parent.  It  has  hitherto  been  planted  against  a  north-west  or 
south-east  wall,  but  as  it  grows  freely,  and  its  blossoms  are 
hardy)  it  wiU  probably  succeed  as  a  standard,  and  promises  to 
be  as  productive  as  the  May-Duke.  The  fruit  ripens  some  days 
later  than  that  of  the  Black  Eagle  Cherry,  which  it  generally 
exceeds  in  size,  and  is  more  pointed  at  the  end.  The  Stalk 
}%  also  long  and  slender,  which  readily  distinguishes  it  from 
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the  Black  Eagle.  Before  it  is  quite  ripe,  the  fruit  has  a 
dark  lurid  appearance,  which  changes  to  a  dusky  red,  nearly 
approaching  to  black.  The  Flesh  is  more  firm  than  that 
of  the  Black  Eagle,  being  sweet  and  high  flavoured;  the 
stone  is  round  and  small. 
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LXXIX.  On  the  Means  qf  Preserving  Broccoli  in  Winter. 
By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.S.  President. 

Read  February  4,  1817- 

JCiyERT  person,  who  has  at  all  paid  attention  to  the  effects 
of  frost  in  different  situations  in  the  same  vicinity,  must 
have  observed,  that  it  is  much  more  destructive  in  some 
spots,  than  in  others,  which  appear  to  be  equally  exposed 
to  its  influence.  My  garden  at  Downton  occupies  one  of 
those  unfortunate  situations,  where,  owing  to  causes  which 
I  cannot  discover,  the  frost  is  severe  and  destructive,  and  in 
the  three  first  years  of  my  residence  there,  not  more  than  as 
many  plants  of  Broccoli  survived  the  winter,  and  even  these 
were  so  much  injured  as  to  be  scarcely  fit  to  come  to  my 
table.  I  was  consequently  led  to  endeavour  to  discover  the 
means  of  protecting  my  plants  ;  and  I  have  in  the  last  few 
years  so  perfectly  succeeded,  that  I  have  scarcely  lost  a 
single  plant.  I  first  tried  the  effects  of  laying  them  in,  as  the 
gardeners  call  digging  up,  and  laying  them  horizontally  in  the 
soil  (as  is  frequently  practised),  in  the  be^nning  of  Novem- 
ber ;  but  the  plants  so  treated,  having  had  few  roots  in  the 
succeeding  spring,  vegetated  but  feebly,  and  consequently 
the  heads  produced  were  small.  In  the  last  few  years  I 
have  adopted  nearly  the  same  mode  of  treatment,  but  at  a 
different  season,  and  my  success  has  been  so  perfect,  that 
I  can  most  confidently  recommend  the  method  which  I  have 
practised :  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  toy  Broccoli  plants 
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would  bear  uninjured  a  degree  of  cold,  or  rather  a  trans- 
ition from  cold  to  heat,  (for  it  is  that  which  usually  destroys 
vegetables),  which  would  prove  highly  injurious  if  not  fatal, 
to  the  hardiest  varieties  of  its  species,  the  Scotch  Kale. 

A  small  trench  is  made  in  the  first  week  of  September, 
at  the  north  end  of  each  row,  in  which  the  adjoining  plant 
is  laid,  so  low,  that  the  centre  of  its  stem  at  the  top  is 
put  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  root  being 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  It  is  then  immediately  wa- 
tered and  its  roots  covered  with  more  mould,  and  every 
plant  is  in  succession  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The 
ground  being  warm  at  this  season,  and  rendered  moist  by 
watering,  the  plants  soon  emit  a  profiision  of  new  roots ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  November  scarcely  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  moved.  At  this  period,  before 
snow  is  apprehended,  a  small  hillock  is  raised  round  each 
plant  to  support  its  leaves,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their 
being  broken  by  the  weight  of  snow,  or  by  violent  winds 
during  winter,  after  which  no  further  care  is  necessary. 

The  growth  of  the  plants  is  certainly  somewhat  checked  by 
being  laid  down  at  the  period  above  mentioned,  and  there- 
fore I  should  not  think  the  practice  eligible,  if  my  garden 
were  perfectly  safe,  in  a  mild  chmate,  from  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  a  deep  snow,  or  severe  frost ;  but  no  gardens  in  this 
country,  exclusive  of  a  few  on  the  sea-coast,  are  thus  favour- 
ably circumstanced,  and  I  therefore  think  the  practice  will 
be  found  almost  invariably  advantageous ;  for  by  the  perfect 
protection  of  their  stems  and  the  entire  preservation  of 
the  fohage,  the  plants  exliibit  a  degree  of  freshness  and 
vigour  in  the  spring  that  I  rarely  witness  in  those  which 
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have  been  fully  exposed,  even  after  the  most  &vouiable 
wintCT :  and  the  veeight  and  value  of  the  head  of  Broccoli  will 
depend  much  more  upon  the  vigour  of  the  plant  than  upon 
the  diameter  acquired  by  the  stalk  in  the  preceding  autumn. 

I  usually  sow  the  seeds  of  Broccoli  for  this  mode  of 
management  about  the  end  of  April ;  but  where  it  is  wished 
to  have  the  heads  very  large,  a  somewhat  earUer  'period 
would  probably  be  advantageous ;  and  attention  must  of 
course  be  paid  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  each  variety. 

The  Siberian,  or  hardy  sprouting  kinds  of  Broccoh,  being 
more  excitable,  that  is  more  easily  made  to  vegetate  during 
winter,  than  other  kinds,  should  not  be  laid  in  till  the  first 
week  of  October ;  and  as  plants  of  these  varieties  produce 
the  best  formed  heads  in  spring,  when  the  seed  has  been 
sowed  rather  late  in  the  preceding  summer,  I  rarely  order 
it  to  be  sowed  before  the  last  week  in  May,  or  first  week  in 
June ;  and  as  such  plants  require  but  a  small  space,  they 
are  always  planted  in  my  garden  within  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  of  each  other. 

During  the  short  but  severe  firost,  which  occurred  in 
February,  last  year,  the  thermometer,  in  one  of  the  mornings, 
was  at  3^  and.  probably  had  been  two  or  three  degrees 
lower  during  the  night;  and  this  intense  cold  was  suc^ 
ceeded  by  a  very  bright,  and,  for  the  season  of  the  year, 
rather  warm  day  ;  yet  not  a  single  plant  of  the  later  kinds 
of  Broccoh  was  fiirther  injured  than  by  the  loss  of  a  small 
part  of  the  extremities  of  a  few  of  its  leaves,  and  the  crop 
proved  in  every  respect  most  excellent  and  abundant. 
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LXXX.  Description  of  the  different  Plants  grown  in  the 
Gardens,  under  the  denomination  of  Winter  Greens,  with 
an  Account  of  their  Qiuilities,  of  the  Seasons  in  which  they 
are  to  bemused,  and  of  their  Cultivation.  By  Mr.  William 
Morgan,  Gardener  to  Henry  Browne,  Esq.  at  North 
Mimms  Place,  Hertfordshire. 

Read  at  different  Meetings,  from  Dec.  3d,  1816,  to 

April  1,  1817. 

A  H  E  Horticultural  Society  having,  in  their  notice  of  sub- 
jects on  which  they  desired  information,  distributed  at  the 
Anniversary  of  1816,  called  for  an  account  of  the  different 
plants  cultivated  in  our  gardens  as  Winter  Greens,  I  pro- 
cured the  seed  of  all  those  varieties  with  which  I  had  been 
previously  acquainted,  and  of  every  other  sort  which  I 
considered  as  coining  under  that  denomination,  and  being 
consequently  in  possession  of  full  grown  plants  of  the  whole 
tribe,  I  am  enabled  to  lay  the  following  account,  together 
with  living  specimens  of  each,  before  the  Society, 

The  Savoys  do  not,  perhaps,  strictly  belong  to  the  Winter 
Greens,  but  I  have  introduced  them  into  the  present  collec- 
tion, in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to  exhibit  all  the  green 
vegetables  for  the  supply  of  the  table,  during  the  winter 
portion  of  the  year,  that  is,  from  the  month  of  November  to 
April  inclusive. 

The  first  plant  I  am  to  notice  is  the  Green  Savoy.     This 
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must  be  used  the  first  of  the  whole  class,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  least  hardy.  It  is  in  demand,  and  supphes  the 
London  market,  through  the  month  of  November,  and  until 
the  plants  are  rendered  useless  by  firost,  by  which  it  is  es- 
sentially injured,  and  ultimately  destroyed.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  two  feet  and  upwards,  the  leavq^  are  large 
and  rugose,  the  veins,  which  shew  conspicuously  under- 
neath, being  of  a  greenish  white.  The  heart  is  large  and 
compact,  in  shape  like  a  sugar-loaf  cabbage,  but  sometimes 
more  globular;  the  heart-leaves  are  green  on  the  outside 
part,  but  are  blanched  internally.  The  specimens  I  have 
exhibited  are  such  as  are  usually  produced  in  ground  not 
over-rich ;  those  grown  by  the  market  gardeners  of  London 
are  much  larger. 

Except   where   a  large   consumption    requires    stronger 

plants,  or  great  markets  are  to  be  supphed,  the  Dwarf  Savoy 

is  to  be  preferred.     This  sort  possesses  much  excellence :  it 

is  hardier  than  the  preceding,  bearing  well  the  attack  of 

the  first  winter  fi-osts,  by  which  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour 

is  materially  improved ;  and  fi-om  its  small  size  it  is  better 

adapted  to  the  tables  of  pvivate  famiUes.     Where  the  whole 

class  is  cultivated,  this  must  be  considered  the  second  sort 

in  succession.     The  best  plants  grow  close  to  the  ground, 

not  exceeding  a  foot  in  height ;   they  are  quite  a  distinct 

variety  fi-om  the  Green   Savoy ;    the  leaves  are  peculiarly 

rugose,  the  projections  being  on  the   upper  sur&ce,  and 

the   correspondmg   indentations   on  the  under  part :    the 

veins,  which   are  rendered  most  conspicuous  by  the  deep 

green  of  the  other  part  of  the  leaf,  are  nearly  white,  being 

only  slightly  tinged  with  green ;  the  heart  is  small,  cbse. 
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and  compact,  quite  green  externally,  and  only  blanched 
where  the  parts  are  excluded  from  the  light. 
.  The  thprd  and  last  sort  of  this  division  is  the  Yellow  Snooy, 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  which  is,  that  by  its  hardiness  it 
enables  us  to  continue  the  use  of  hearted  cabbages  till  mid- 
winter :  it  does  not  yield  to  either  of  the  others  in  goodness, 
and  by  many  persons  it  is  preferred,  being  considered  much 
sweeter ;  when  both  the  othpr  Savoys  have  perished  from 
severe  weather,  this  wiU  survive,  and  from  its  size  is  fitted 
to  yield  a  succession  to  the  Green  Savoy  for  the  market 
gardener  s  use.  It  is  not  imlike  the  Green  Savoy  in  general 
habit,  and  size ;  but  the  leaves,  though  rugose,  are  much 
smoother  and  paler  than  the  other^  and  the  veins  ate  green  ; 
the  heart  i&  less  compact,  though  nearly  as  large,  and  its  co- 
lour, instead  of  being  a  gradation  from  green  to  white,  is  a 
pale  yellow  even  in  the  parts  exposed  to  view.  What  is  com- 
monly sold  for  the  Yellow  Savoy,  in  the  shops,  is  very  inferior 
to  that  which  is  now  exhibited,  but  the  best  I  have  seen,  are 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 

Approaching  to  the  Savoy  is  the  plant  producing  the 
Brussells  Sprouts;  indeed  I  can  consider  it  as  no  other 
than  a  variety  of  the  Savoy,  with  an  elongated  stem,  pro- 
ducing, from  the  alae  of  the  leaves,  shoots  which  form 
small  green  heads  like  cabbages  in  miniature,  each  being 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  raided 
spirally  along  the  stem,  the  main  leaves  of  which  drop  off 
early.  This  spiral  appearance  is  caused  by  the  manner  of 
the  insertion  of  the  leaves  on  the  chief  stem,  which  I  beHeve 
is  in  this  &shion  in  all  the  Cabbage  tribe,  but  certainly  in 
the  Savoys.     The  top   of  the  plant  resembles  that  of  a 
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Savoy  planted  late  in  the  season  ;  it  is  small,  and  with  only 
a  little  green  heart,  and  is  of  little  value.  The  Sprouts,  or 
little  cabbages,  are  excellent  for  the  table,  after  they  have 
bieen  exposed  to  some  frost ;  they  are  not,  however,  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  bear  very  severe  weather,  and  generally 
perish  before  the  spring  :  I  consider  them  as  the  first  to  be 
used  of  those  plants,  properly  called  Winter  Greens.  Few 
persons  possess  the  genuine  sort  of  BrusseUs  Sprouts ;  my 
plants  were  raised  from  seed  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Jeeves,  gardener  to  the  Honourable  Thomas  Brand,  at 
the  Hoo,  where  they  are  are  grown  in  the  highest  perfection 
and  excellence. 

The  plants  hitherto  described  are  those  which  form  cab- 
bages with  hearts,  and  are  eaten  in  that  state.  The  subjects 
which  remain  to  be  treated  of,  are  entirely  open  in  their 
crown ;  but  the  portions  of  them  to  be  used  are  taken  from 
the  centre  of  the  plants,  and  are  the  growth  of  the  preced- 
ing autumn:  those  plants,  of  which  the  early  shoots  be- 
come greens  for  the  table,  do  not  affi>rd  a  supply  until  the 
commencement  of  spring;  the  dependance  of  the  gardener, 
after  his  Savoys  and  Brussells  Sprouts  are  consumed,  or  ren- 
dered useless  by  frost,  rests  therefore  entirely  on  the  division 
I  am  now  going  to  notice,  until  the  first  influence  of  vegeta- 
tion begins  to  operate  on  those  plants,  whose  early  shoots 
are  to  be  gathered  for  the  table. 

The  Green  Borecole,  which  is  called  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Britain  the  Scotch  Kale,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  whole.  Though  frequently  seen  in  gardens,  it  is  too 
httle  cultivated  :  for  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  plant  of  more 
excellence  for  the  table,  or  more  easy  of  cultivation ;  and  it 
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is  capable  of  enduring  severe  frosts.     It  affords  the  best 
greens,  after  the  first  sharp  frost  has  mellowed  its  flavour, 
until  the  middle  of  February.     The  height  depends  in  some 
measure,  on  the  space  given  to  the  plants ;    those  which 
are  put  out  at  great  distances,  run  more  to  leaf,  and  do 
not  grow  so  tall  as  those  planted  closer  together ;  which 
last  plan  is   best,  because,  as  the  part  to  be  taken  for 
use  is  only  in  the  centre,   no   advantage  results  firom  a 
superabundance  of  external  leaves.     Its  height  is  usually 
firom  two  to  three  feet ;  but  I  have  seen  a  variety  much 
dwarfer,  which  I  prefer ;    the  leaves   are   of  a  bright  hght 
green,  deeply  lobed,  and  not  very  wide,  slightly  rugose  on 
the  upper  surface,  having  indentations  on  the  under  sur&ce, 
corresponding   to   the  projections   above,  with  veins  of  a 
greenish  white.     The  chief  peculiarity  lies  in  the  margins 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  plaited  in  a  very  singular  manner, 
and  thereby  widened  so  considerably  that  the  actual  margin 
of  the  leaf,  in   consequence  of  the  plaiting,  will  measure 
three  times  as  much  as  the  edge  of  the  leaf  would,  if  only  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  it  were  taken  away  all  round.     The 
eflfect  of  this  on  the  younger  leaves  is,  to  make  them  look 
completely  fiinged,  and  as  if  the  entire  sur&ce  were  in 
that  state ;  but  on  examination,  the  centre  part  of  the  leaf 
will  be  found  to  be  formed  as  I  have  described  it     As  the 
leaves  enlarge,   this  excess   of  margin  bearing  a  smaller 
proportion  to  the  surface,  the  leaves  on  the  outside  of  the 
plant  appear  less  fiinged.     The  crown,  or  centre,  of  the 
plant  cut  off  so  as  to  include  the  leaves  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed nine  inches  in  length,  is  the  part  to  be  gathered  for 
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use :  it  boils  well^  and  makes  a  most  tender,  sweet,  and  deli- 
cious green,  provided  it  has  been  duly' exposed  to  frost.  In 
soine  gardens  the  plant,  after  it  it  is  cut  off,  is  kept  for  the 
sake  of  thfe  shoots :  this  practice  I  cannot  recommend,  but 
rather  advise  that  the  ground  should  be  cleared  for  suc- 
ceeding crops,  and  that  rehance  for  future  greens  should  be 
placed  on  other  kinds ;  the  side  shoots  being  weak,  and 
having  a  p[ropensity  to  run  to  flower,  are  of  little  value,  and 
do  not  grow  either  early  or  rapidly. 

The  Purple  Borecoie,  in  its  formation  and  habit,  differs 
nothing  from  the  Green,  the  only  peculiarity  it  has,  is  that 
of  being  of  a  deep  purple  colour;  as  the  leaves  enlarge, 
they  have  an  inclination  to  become  .green,  but  the  veins 
still  remain  purple.  The  Germans  are  much  attached  to 
this  sort,  which  they  call  the  Brawn  Kale,  and  dress  it  with 
a  rich  sauce,*  and  sometimes  mix  chestnuts  with  it,  stewing 
them  together.  It  is  perhaps  more  capable  of  enduring 
severe  weather  than  the  Green  Borecole,  which  circumstance, 
together  with  the  singularity  of  its  colour,  will  entitle  it  to 
some  place  in  the  garden,  though  its  inferiority  to  the  Green, 
in  flavour,  will  exclude  it  when  there  is  little  spare  room.  In 
boiling,  the  purple  colour  is  entirely  discharged  from  the 
thin  parts  of  the  leaves  into  the  water,  leaving  them  of  a  dull 

*  German  Receipt  for  dressing  Brown  Kale.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  put  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite  brown,  then  add  one  pint  of  veal  broth 
to  it,  while  it  is  in  a  hot  state ;  season  it  with  a  little  pounded  mace,  salt,  and 
lump  sugar.  Into  the  broth  thus  prepared  put  the  hearts  and  tender  leaves  of 
the  Kale,  after  they  have  been  washed  dean ;  let  them  stew  till  they  become 
quite  tender,  and  reduce  the  liquor  as  low  as  you  can  without  burning  the  Kale, 
before  you  serve  it. 
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green^  not  bright,  like  the  Green  Borecole,  but  the  stalks  retain 
something  of  thdr  origmal  colour.  In  taste  it  resembles  the 
other ;  but  when  both  are  served  together,  and  then  closely 
compared,  the  superiority  of  the  Green  is  manifest.  There 
are  tall  and  dwarf  varieties  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  Green 
Borecole. 

Besides  these  two,  I  have  grown  plants  of  the  Variegated 
Borecole ;  they  sport  into  varieties  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner,  no  two  being  exactly  like  each  other;  some  are 
veined  with  purple,  some  with  white ;  the  leaves  are  variously 
indented  and  coloured,  and  some  are  much  smoother  than 
others.  Many  are  singularly  beautifiil,  and  may  be  culti- 
vated for  ornament.  In  flavour  they  much  resemble  the 
Green  Borecole,  but  seem  not  to  be  equally  hardy,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  use. 

The  Green  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of 
Kew  and  Kensington,  under  the  name  of  German  Kale,  is  a 
variety  of  the  Scotch  Kale,  of  singular  merit.  It  is  fiiequently 
sold  in  the  shops  for  the  true  Scotch  Kale,  and  is  the  plant 
known  in  Scotland  under  the  same  designation  that  it  goes 
by  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  but  is  more  usually  caUed  Curlies, 
or  Curled  Kale,  by  the  Scotch  gardeners.  Its  leaves  are 
more  pointed,  and  grow  much  longer  than  those  of  the 
other ;  their  margins  are  not  so  plaited,  but  being  stiU '  con- 
siderably so,  give  the  plant  an  appearance  of  being  fringed, 
but  not  so  richly  and  beautifiilly  as  the  true  Scotch  Kale. 
The  chief  difierence  consists  in  its  fiimishing  abundance  of 
side  shoots,  for  the  table,  after  the  crown  has  been  gathered. 
When  viewed  in  growth,  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the 
superior  length  of  the  stronger  leaves,  and  its  more  bushy 
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appearance  round  the  stem;  the  large  leaves  also  have  a 
drooping  appearance^  and  are  more  nmnerous^  and  the  side- 
shoots  are  not  inclined  to  run  £ist  to  flower.  It  is  unques- 
tionably of  a  very  hardy  nature ;  for  I  have  not  observed  it 
the  least  injured  this  winter,  whilst  the  heads  of  some  of 
the  Scotch  Kale  have  been  a  little  damaged.  It  grows 
tall,  and  this  disposition  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  early 
planting,  for  the  supply  of  shoots  is  nearly  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  stem.  In  taste  it  is  the  same  as  the  Scotch 
Kale,  being  rich  and  sweet,  when  mellowed  by  frost,  but  has 
something  of  a  bitter  flavour,  if  dressed  early  in  the  season. 

The  Thxmsand-headed  Cabbage,  which  has  been  much  ex- 
tolled as  an  article  in  agriculture,  may  be  also  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  garden.  I  notice  it  chiefly  because  I  know 
from  experience,  that  it  will  withstand  the  severest  frost,  and 
will  survive  and  be  useful,  when  every  other  vegetable  of  the 
Cabbage  tribe  has  been  destroyed.  In  flavour  it  is  inferior 
to  all  the  other  winter  greens,  neither  possessing  much  sweet- 
ness nor  richness ;  therefore,  in  private  small  gardens,  only 
sufficient  of  it  should  be  planted  to  secure  a  supply  for  the 
table  in  case  of  an  extraordinary  severe  winter,  or  a  de- 
structive frost ;  but  where  great  abundance  of  greens  is  re- 
quired, or  where  large  markets  are  to  be  supplied,  a  more 
extensive  culture  of  it  may  be  advisable,  for  its  produce  is 
very  great  indeed.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet  and 
upwards,  sending  out  from  its  main  stem  branches  in  the 
manner  of  a  tree ;  from  the  ends  and  sides  of  these  branches 
proceed  shoots,  which  appear  as  if  actually  in  growth,  the 
whole  winter.  The  leaves  are  of  a  pale  green,  very  nume- 
rous, tongue-shaped,  and  entire,  being  narrower  than  those 
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of  any  other  green  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  whole 
plant  has,  as  it  were,  the  appearance  of  a  large  thick  bush  of 
green  leaves. 

The  CJiou  de  Milan  is  the  latest  of  the  winter  greens , 
which  grow  with  elongated  stems  ;  it  Ls  something  like  the 
Brussells  Sprouts  in  general  habit,  except  that  the  side  shoots, 
instead  of  forming  little  cabbages  with  small  hearts,  are 
sprouts.  The  principal  leaves  of  this  plant  are  not  very  large ; 
they  are  rugose  like  the  Savoy,  and  form  a  small  crown  on 
the  top  of  the  plant,  which  remains  open,  and  does  not  cab- 
bage ;  this  top  may  be  cut  off  and  used  for  the  table,  in 
February.  Even  if  not  wanted  for  use,  the  head  should  be 
taken  off  at  that  period,  to  forward  the  growth  of  the  shoots, 
which  come  into  full  use  early  in  March,  when  those  of  the 
German  Kale  are  too  far  advanced ;  when  dressed,  they  ai'e 
pecuharly  rich  and  delicate. 

The  remaining  plants,  which  I  have  to  describe,  are  all 
dwarf  ones,  that  is,  they  grow  close  to  the  ground,  and 
produce  their  supply  from  shoots  formed  in  the  spring; 
two  of  these  cannot  be  noticed  as  possessing  any  very 
extraordinary  merit,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  describe  them, 
that  the  history  of  this  class  of  vegetables  may  be  coiv 
plete. 

The  Egyptian  Kale,  or  as  I  have  heard  it  called,  the 
Rabi  Kale,  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  Swedish  turnip 
which  has  shot  into  a  head,  but  the  plant  has  no  tuber  what- 
ever ;  the  stalk  is  very  thick,  and  extends  about  ten  inches 
above  the  ground,  shooting  in  the  spring  from  all  points ; 
the  leaves  are  narrow  without  serratures,  but  generally  have, 
at  the  lower  part,  one  strong  indentation  on  each  side ;  they 
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are  of  a  dark  green,  like  those  of  the  Swedish  Turnip,  and 
much  resemble  them  in  flavour.  This  plant  may  be  often 
observed  in  cottage  gardens,  but  is  little  grown  elsewhere. 

The  plant  called  Ragged  Jack  is  very  well  known  also  in 
cottage,  and  farm-gardens;  but  in  the  seed  shops  it  is  a 
greater  stranger,  for  I  was  not  able  to  procure  the  seeds  in 
London,  last  spring,  except  under  an  erroneous  appellation. 
This  plant  grows  short  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  spring 
ihoots  up  strongly  from  the  crown  and  sides.  The  leaves 
are  very  glaucous,  and  much  cut  or  divided ;  the  edges  are 
marked  with  small  obtuse  serratures,  the  under  side  is  ra* 
ther  paler  than  the  upper,  which  has  a  peculiarity  I  have 
only  observed  before  in  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  Varie- 
gated Scotch  Kale ;  it  is,  that  from  several  points  on  the  sur- 
face of  each  leaf,  and  particularly  on  the  larger  ones,  arise 
small  pieces  of  leaf  of  similar  texture  and  appearance  with 
the  main  leaf. 

The  Jerusalem  Kale  is  much  superior,  in  quality  and 
produce,  to  either  of  the  preceding,  which  it  agrees  with  in 
habit  and  growth.  The  leaves  are  long,  with  several  deep 
indentations  on  each  side;  their  edges  are  serrated,  but 
not  deeply  so,  the  upper  surface  having  a  purplish  hue,  the 
under  being  a  pale  green,  and  the  veins  are  purple,  inclin- 
ing to  a  pink  colour.  The  whole  plant,  when  growing, 
appears  of  a  dingy  purple ;  it  is  extremely  hardy,  and  were 
it  not,  that  its  use,  as  a  late  green,  is  superseded  by  the  next 
plant  I  have  to  describe,  it  ought  to  be  universally  culti- 
vated. When  the  taller  winter  greens  have  ceased  to  be 
good,  by  running  to  flower,  the  shoots  of  this  are  ready  to 
take  their  place,  at  the  table. 
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The  plant  I  have  alluded  to  is  called  by  Mr.  Aiton,  in  his 
Epitome  of  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  the  Bvda  Kale ;  I  re- 
ceived the  seeds  originally  as  those  of  the  Russian  Kale,  and  I 
have  lately  learned,  that  from  its  having  been  cultivated 
in  large  quantities  about  M anchester,  it  is  called  by  many 
the  Manchester  Kale ;  by  some  it  is  also  called  the  Prtis- 
Stan  Kale :  but  these  last  appellations  must  give  way  to  the 
authorised  name  by  which  it  is  known  m  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens. It  is  the  last  plant  of  the  tribe,  and  is  perhaps  as 
valuable  in  the  garden,  as  the  best  of  the  others;  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  remains  till  late  in  the  spring  before' 
it  puisdies  to  flower,  thereby  keeping  up  the  supply  of  green 
vegetables  for  the  table,  until  the  early  cabbages  are  ready. 
It  is  a  dwarf  in  its  habit,  like  the  three  preceding  ones ;  but 
it  is  altogether  more  close  and  compact,  and  the  head,  when 
gathered,  has  considerable  substance.  The  leaves  are  most 
like  those  of  the  German  Kale,  and  have  the  same  sort  of 
fringe  on  their  margins.  Before  the  plant  begins  to  shoot, 
in  the  spring,  it  appears  purple,  the  back  and  edges  of  the 
leaves  being  tinged  with  that  colour,  which  of  course  are 
more  in  view  in  their  growing  state  than  when  expanded. 

Having  now  brought  my  history  of  the  winter  greens  to 
a  conclusion,  the  account  will  not  perhaps  be  considered 
perfect,  without  the  addition  of  instructions  for  the  sowing 
and  cultivation  of  them  ;  but  as  these  matters  are  perfectly 
understood  by  every  practical  gardener,  I  shall  be  as  concise 
in  my  statement  as  possible.  The  Savoys  and  the  tall 
winter  ^eens  may  be  sown  the  third  week  in  March,  and 
the  strongest  plants  put  out  in  June,  leaving  the  others  for 
successive  crops,  if  desired,  to  be  planted  in  July.     The 
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dwarf  winter  greens  not  being  required  to  attain  much 
size  before  the  winter,  ought  not  to  be  sown  till  the  middle 
of  May,  nor  be  planted  out  until  July.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  as  the  Buda  Kale  is  expected  to  ftimish 
a  supply  much  longer  than  most  of  the  others,  and  until 
late  in  the  spring,  a  greater  breadth  of  ground  should  be 
allowed  for  this  kind,  and  that  a  second  plantation  of  it  in 
August  will  always  be  necessary  for  the  late  gathering. 

Of  the  above  sorts  of  vegetables,  the  Savoys  only  are  sent 
in  abundance  to  the  London  market ;  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  supply  of  the  heads  of  the  Scotch  Kale,  and  the 
shoots  of  the  German  Kale,  the  rest  are  never  seen  in  Co- 
vent  Garden.  The  space  which  the  plants  would  occupy, 
as  well  as  the  time  they  continue  on  the  ground,  are  a  bar  to 
their  extensive  cultivation  as  a  matter  of  profit. 

In  the  foregoing  account  I  have  not  inserted  the  Colewart, 
which  is  mentioned  in  many  of  the  books  on  gardening,  and 
was,  I  suppose,  formerly  cultivated  for  winter  use,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  different  greens  which  I  have  described. 
My  endeavours  to  obtain  seeds  of  it  were  fiiiitless,  and  I 
consider  it  as  quite  lost ;  firom  the  descriptions  of  it  which 
I  have  met  with,  I  apprehend  it  to  have  been  a  variety  of 
the  common  Cabbage,  very  hardy,  and  without  disposition 
to  form  a  heart.  A  great  quantity  of  young  cabbages  pretty 
well  grown  in  size  are  planted  late  in  autumn^  from  the  seed- 
bed, in  the  London  market-gardens ;  these,  though  they  are 
called  Coleworts,  are  different  sorts  of  hearting  Cabbages 
(chiefly,  I  believe,  the  Imperial  Cabbage),  which  are  .cut  and 
sent  to  the  market  through  the  winter.  Although  those 
leaves   of   young    cabbages,  which    are    produced  in  the 
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spring,  are  delicate  and  as  rich  as  possible,  yet  those  which 
have  been  formed  in  the  autumn,  and  have  stood  through 
the  winter,  are  so  tough  and  leathery,  when  dressed,  that  it 
is  surprising  they  are  saleable ;  yet  the  absence  of  all  other 
green  vegetables,  except  Broccoli,  which  is  too  costly  for 
the  generality  of  consumers,  causes  these  plants,  as  well  as 
Turnip-tops,  which  are  brought  up  in  great  quantities  by 
the  fiumers'  carts,  in  March  and  April,  to  the  metropolis,  to 
find  ready  purchasers. 
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LXXXI.  On  the  Application  qf  Steam,  and  its  salutary 
Effects  in  Forcing,  but  particularly  as  applied  to  the 
Pine  Apple.  By  Mr.  James  Brown,  Gardener  to  the 
late  Richard  Shawe,  Esq.  at  the.  Casino,  Dulwich, 
Surrey. 

Read  4th  Feb.  1817. 

The  method  of  applying  Steam  to  the  purpose  of  forcing, 
which  I  have  practised  with  great  success  on  the  Pine,  is 
appUcable  to  various  other  kinds  of  forcing;  but  as  I 
have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  trying  it  except  on  the 
Pine  and  the  Vine,  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  of  its 
further  apphcation ;  I  am  however  fiiUy  of  opinion  that, 
under  judicious  arrangement,  steam  is  congenial  to  vegeta- 
tion in  general,  and  in  the  method  which  I  have  pursued, 
I  have  combined  the  two-fold  object  of  saving  fuel  and  of 
improving  the  growth  of  the  plants,  as  I  work  a  Pine-pit, 
thirty-six  feet  in  length,  and  also  about  one-third  part  of  a 
stove,  forty-five  feet  in  length,  with  one  fire,  although  totally 
detached,  and  eighteen  feet  asunder ;  but  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  that  the  same  quantity  of  fire  would  be  quite 
suflicient  for  two  compartments,  each  fi-om  thirty  to  forty- 
feet  in  length.  It  is  also  a  well  known  fact  that  fire-heat, 
when  apphed  to  Pine-pits,  contributes  to  the  starting  of  the 
succession  plants  at  an  untimely  season,  and  that  the  work- 
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ing  of  them  with  dUng  heat  is  attended  with  other  incon- 
yenienceS;  which  cure  wholly  unknown  in  the  steaming  pro- 
cess. The  other  advantages  which  this  plan  has  over  the 
usual  methods  are,  giving  the  plants  a  fine  heat,  either  in 
a  moist  or  dry  state,  and  which  can  be  regulated  at  plea- 
sure; the  dry  heat  produced  by  steam  difiers  materially 
firom  that  which  is  caused  by  fire-heat,  as  it  is  at  all  times 
perfectly  sweet,  and  has  no  tendency  whatever  to  start  the 
plants  into  an  untimely  growth,  if  attention  be  paid  to 
applying  it  steadily  and  to  the  degree  required :  and  al- 
though steam  may  not  exterminate  either  the  bug  or  scale 
on  plants  already  infested  with  them,  yet  it  is  a  certain 
preventative  of  their  further  increase ;  and  in  the  growing 
season,  when  moisture  is  wanted,  a  fine  dewing  with  the 
steam  is  much  superior  to  watering  them  over  the  leaf,  as, 
by  the  latter  method,  the  water  is  left  standing  in  the  hearts 
of  the  plants,  particulariiy  if  they  be  large ;  but  when  steam 
is  used  it  is  quickly  absorbed  by  the  leaves,  and  the  plants, 
so  treated,  wear  the  appearance  of  health  and  vigour.  As 
this  process  has  altogether  greatly  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions, I  beg  leave  to  lay  the  following  description  of  the 
apparatus  before  the  Horticultural  Society.* 

The  two  divisions,  in  which  I  have  tried  the  experiment, 
were  originally  worked  by  two  fires ;  one,  however,  is  now 
amply  sufficient,  with  the  assistance  of  steam. 

The  steam  boiler  {a)  is  calculated   to  hold  twenty-four 

*  The  apparatus  was  erected  by  Mr.  Stodhart,  who  resides  at  Camberwell;  he 
also  made  the  prindpal  part  of  that  for  growing  Cucumbers  by  steam,  at  Lady 
Robert  Mamiers%  at  Sutton,  in  this  county. 
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gallons  of  water,  with  which  it  is  about  two  thirds  filled ; 
a  cistern  (b)  is  fixed  near  to  it  which  supplies  a  small  re- 
ceiver (c),  by  means  of  a  pipe  at  the  bottom,  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter, to  which  is  attached  a  ball-cock  to  prevent  waste  of 
water  fi*om  the  cistern ;  the  top  of  this  receiver  is  the  exact 
height  at  which  the  water  stands  in  the  steam  boiler,  which 
is  supplied  firom  it ;  to  the  boiler  is  attached  a  safety  valve  (i), 
to  prevent  any  accident  by  too  great  a  pressure  of  the  steam ; 
the  pipe  (dP),  by  means  of  which  the  steam  is  conveyed  into 
the  pit,  is  four  inches  diameter,  and  it  is  carried  firom  the 
boiler  under  ground  about  sixteen  feet ;  it  is  then  introduced 
at  one  end,  and  goes  immediately  to  the  firont,  whence  it  is 
continued  to  the  other  end,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  a 
brick  flue  {e\  which  may  be  thereby  heated  to .  any  degree 
wanted,  although  at  a  distance  of  forty-eight  feet  fi-om  the 
steam-boiler.  In  this  length  of  pipe  there  are  three  traps  to 
take  off  the  condensed  steam,  two  of  them  are  marked  (/), 
the  other  is  under  ground.  There  are  also  two  steam-cocks 
(g\  fixed  to  a  one-inch  pipe  about  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
and  branching  fi-om  the  main  pipe  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  steam  fi*om  playing 
directly  among  the  plants ;  at  the  end  of  the  main  pipe  there 
is  a  stop-cock  (h),  which  is  to  be  shut  when  it  is  intended 
to  steam  the  pit,  the  steam-cocks  are  then  to  be  opened, 
and  in  about  ten  minutes  the  pit  will  be  filled  with  steam, 
thereby  producing  a  fine  dewy  moisture,  the  duration  of 
which  can  be  regulated  as  the  season  requires,  but  in  the 
driest  time  of  the  year  it  will  not  be  required  longer  than  an 
hour ;  in  this  particular,  however,  for  Various  reasons  obvious 
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to  every  practical  gardener,  much  must  depend  on  the 
judgment  of  the  operator.  The  tank  (K)  receives  the  water 
from  the  top  of  the  Pinery,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
cistern  with  water. 
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LXXXII.  Observations  on  Mr.  Brown's  Account  of  his 
Steaming  Apparatus,  with  some  Suggestions  for  the  Itn-- 
provement  thereof.  By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  ^c.  President. 

Read  May  6,  1817. 

1  HE  defect  of  the  plan  above  described,  and  of  every 
other  which  I  have  seen,  for  warming  forcing-houses  with 
steam,  is,  that  if,  owing  to  any  cause,  the  fire  become  in- 
sufficient to  keep  the  water  in  the  boiler  in  a  boiling  state, 
the  current  of  steam  ceases,  and  the  pipes  very  soon  neces- 
sarily cease  to  give  heat  to  the  house.  I  beg,  therefore,  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
the  expediency  of  enlarging  the  diameter  of  the  tube  fi-om 
four  to  six  inches,  so  constructed,  and  placed  horizontally, 
that  it  may  always  be  half  full  of  boiling  water,  which,  in  the 
event  of  the  current  of  steam  foiling,  would  communicate 
heat  to  the  house,  during  several  hours.  The  annexed  sketch 
will  convey  my  ideas  upon  the  subject  much  better  than  any 
language  I  can  employ. 

If  a  large  part  of  the  boiling  water  in  the  boiler  could  be 
driven  up  into  the  tube,  and  made  to  pass  round  the  house, 
this  would  act  much  more  powerfiilly  than  the  steam  only, 
and  I  conceive  that  it  might  be  so  raised,  and  conveyed  very 
easily,  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  according 
to  the  plan  described  in  Fig.  2.  In  this  a  pipe  is  proposed 
•  to  be  fixed  at  the  passage  H  ( Fig.  2 ),  and  made  to  descend 
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REFERENCES  TO  THE  PLAN . 

FiffJ. 
A  .  FtTFpectwc  SatCan  ofifie  hailer. 

B  .  Apipe  half  full  of  Water,-  t.  dw  entrance  half  dosed . 
C  .  The  pipe  reiumm^,  arv  iru^v  lower  than  at  ^ic  apposite  side . 
D  .  J^e  to  convey  the  returning  water  into  the  hoiZer. 
E  .    The  level  of  die   water. 

F  .  Apipe  ^oin^  up  into  "dve  open/  air,  to  act  as  a  safety  valve . 
G.  A  Safety  valve.  • 

Fi^.2. 
H.    The  pafscL^e  far  Steam  or  Water  into  the  pipe   B . 

I.    The  pipe  D.  in/ Fig. 1.  valved  to  prevent  die  water  heing  driven  op  again. 
K.   The  level  of  the  water  after  part  has  heat  expelled  hy  die  pr^sure  of 
the  Stearw . 
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about  eight  inches  into  ^he  water  of  the  boiler,  and  a  valve 
is  fixed  at  the  point  of  the  returning  pipe  at  I  (Fig.  2),  to 
prevent  the  water  being  forced  up  into  the  tube  B,  by"  the 
pressure  of  the  steam.  The  passage  for  the  water,  to  return 
to  the  boiler,  is  an  inch  lower  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  G  (Fig.  1), 
than  at  the  entrance^  of  pipe  B,  so  that  the  water  will  £all 
again  into  the  boiler  through  the  tube  I,  as  soon  as  the  pipe 
becomes  half  fiiU,  but  not  through  the  pipe  H  (Fig.  2),  tiU 
that  becomes  full  to  the  height  of  two  thirds  of  its  dia- 
meter. Greater  rapidity,  and  probably  greater  power,  would 
be  given  to  the  current  of  boiling  water,  if  a  declivity  of  about 
half  an  inch  in  twelve  feet  were  given  to  the  pipes ;  and  if 
every  pipe  at  the  jimction  with  the  next  were  half  closed,  as 
at  the  point  b  (Fig.  1),  the  advantage  of  the  heated  water 
remaining  in  the  tubes  after  the  failure  of  the  current  might 
be  preserved.  If  this  plan  were  adopted,  the  pipe  D  must 
be  made  to  enter  the  furnace  at  the  level  of  E.  I  am  not 
at  all  prepared  to  say  what  would  be,,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  boiling  water,  but  I 
believe  it  would  not  be  less  than  200  feet  in  a  minute,  and  if 
so,  it  might  be  conveyed  through  a  great  distance.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  possibility  of  danger  in  the  adoption  of  either  of 
the  aforesaid  plans,  even  without  safety  valves,  (the  greatest 
power  of  pressure  being  less  than  a  pound  on  a  square  inch), 
though  it  might  be  expedient  to  employ  such,  whenever  a 
possibility  of  their  being  wanted  might  occur. 

Objections  might  be  urged  against  some  of  the  preceding 
inferences,  by  those  who  contend  for  the  materiality  of  heat ; 
but  that  hypothesis  leads  to  nothing  but  error,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  in  forcing-houses.  If  a  brick  flue  be  made 
of  much  too  great  thickness,  I  have  ascertained  by  experi- 
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ment,  that  it  will  continue  to  absorb  the  heat  of  a  moderate 
fire  during  months,  without  ever  being  hot  itself,  or  materially 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  house  :  though  the  air  enter 
at  a  very  high,  and  go  out  at  a  low  temperature,  and  more 
heat  disappear  than  would  be  sufficient  to  bum  the  plants, 
if  the  heated  air  were  made  to  pass  through  a  tube  of  cast 
iron. 
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LXXXIII.  Observations  an  the  Verdelho  Grape.  In  a  Letter 
to  the  Secretary.  By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  ^.  President. 

Read  March  4,  1817. 
Mt  dear  Sir, 

An  account  of  the  Verdelho  Grape  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Williams,  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  importation 
of  it,)  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions  of  1814,*  in  which 
he  has  stated  the  vine,  which  produces  it,  to  be  of  vigorous 
growth  and  productive  habits.  He  has  not,  however,  I 
think,  spoken  so  favourably  of  it  as  he  might  have  done ; 
and  therefore,  as  I  send,  according  to  your  wishes,  some 
cuttings  of  it,  I  will  add  some  further  account  of  its  merits. 
I  have  found  (and  Mr.  Williams'  experience  agrees  with 
mine,)  that  the  same  degree  of  shade,  which  will  render  the 
greater  number  of  the  varieties  of  the  Vine  wholly  unpro- 
ductive of  fruit,  scarcely  affects,  and  to  no  injurious  extent, 
the  fertility  of  the  Verdelho  Grape.  It  also  bears  most 
abundantly  when  planted  even  in  small  pots ;  and  I  am 
confident  that  if  so  planted,  and  introduced  amongst  green- 
house plants  in  early  spring,  its  fiiiit  might  be  ripened  in 
great  abundance,  during  the  summer,  after  the  more  tender 
exotics  were  removed  into  the  open  air.  The  leafless  stems 
of  the  vines,  when  first  introduced,  and  indeed  till  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  would  not  injure  the  green-house  plants ;  and 

•  VdL  II.  page  106.  • 
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the  fruit  would  become  perfectly  ripe  long  before  the 
middle  of  October,  the  Verdelho  being  rather  an  early  grape. 
I  have  received  some  ftora  Mr.  Williaks,  which  had  ripened 
tolerably  well  in  the  open  air.  No  farther  care  or  attention 
to  the  vines  would  be  necessary,  during  the  winter  than  to 
cover  the  pots  with  mould,  as  the  frost  is  rarely  so  severe  in 
England  as  to  injure  the  branches  of  the  vine,  and  as 
trees,  unlike  animals,  become  patient  of  cold  during  winter, 
in  proportion  as  they  have  been  operated  upon  by  the  high- 
est beneficial  degrees  of  heat  durii^  thie  {^receding  summer. 

There  is  an  excellence  in'  the  Verdelho  Grape,  which  ought 
not  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  stones  or  seeds  of  this  species 
of  fruit,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  have  sometimes  been 
productive  of  dreadful  consequences,  and  probably  never 
can  be  swallowed  without  some  degree  of  danger ;  and  the 
pulp  of  most  varieties  of  the  Grape,  adheres  so  much  to  the 
seeds,  as  to  render  the  disengagement  of  it  very  troublesome^ 
and  consequently  to  deduct,  not  inconsiderably,  from  the 
merits  of  the  fruit.  The  tender  pulp  of  the  Verdelho  Grape, 
on  the  contrary,  quits  at  once  its  seeds  and  skin  so  readily 
as  soon  as  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  that  neither  of  these  become 
to  any  extent  troublesome ;  and  this  peculiarity,  as  the  Grape 
is  not  large,  adds  very  much  to  its  value. 

The  science  of  poUtical  economy  is  so  intricate,  that  it 
may  possibly  be  questioned,  whether  the  extensive  culture 
of  the  Grape  in  the  southern  part  of  Africa,  would  be  be^ 
neficial  to  the  British  Empire ;  but  if  it  be  expedient  to, 
promote  the  culture  of  any  variety  of  the  Grape  there,  the 
Verdelho  Grape  has  probably  much  the  strongest  claims  to 
attention,  not  only  on  account  of  the  abundant  produce  of 
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the  Vine,  but  because  it  is  also  well  known  ( as  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  stated)  that  it  is  this  Grape  which  gives  strength 
and  body  to  the  wines  of  Madeira.  Of  the  richness  and 
merits  Qf  the  fruit,  the  Society  have  already  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  ever  your's, 

Thomas  Andrew  Kkioht. 


DaumfoHt 
F^bfuary  14,  1817. 
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LXXXIV.  Account  qf  a  Method  practised  by  Mr.  James 
Mean,  Gardener  to  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  Bart  at  Worm- 
leyhurtfy  in  Hertfordshire y  for  ripening  Grapes  hy  means  of 
Dung-heat  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame.  Drawn  up  by 
the  late  George  Anderson,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  ^c. 

Read  April  1, 1817. 

JL  HI s  method  is  particularly  appUcable  in  cases  where  vines 
are  trained  to  walls,  and  do  not  ripen  their  fruit,  nor  bear 
well*  The  frame  must  be  high  enough,  in  the  sides,  to  admit 
of  the  vines  being  trained  horizontally  on  a  trellis,  to  keep 
the  pendant  bunches  clear  of  the  dung,  and  to  give  fi^e 
room  for  the  leaves,  between  the  vine  branches  and  the 
glass.  The  frames  used  at  Wormleybury  have  either  one 
or  two  lights ;  the  latter  are  nine  feet  long  and  six  feet 
wide ;  the  fronts  of  the  frames  are  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
the  backs  are  two  feet  high ;  the  trellis  is  fixed  nine  inches 
from  the  glass,  which  gives  sufficient  space  above  and  below. 
The  upper  board  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  being  nine  in- 
ches wide,  lifts  up  or  slides  off,  so  that  the  branches  are  laid 
in  without  suffering  the  injury  they  would  sustain  in  their 
buds,  if  they  were  drawn  through  holes.  In  the  first  or 
second  week  in  April,  just  before  the  vines  begin  to  move 
you  make  up  a  common  dung  hot-bed,  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  wall,  or  from  the  place  where  the  shoots 
of  the  vines  are ;  lay  your  frame  on  the  bed,  with  its  back 
towards  the  vine,  and  frontii^  the  sun,  as  it  would  naturally 
be,  if  placed  against  a  south  wall :  the  branches  must  then 
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be  introduced  into  the  frame;  these  you  train  along  the 
trellis  already  mentioned,  with  their  points  directed  down- 
wards, towards  the  front  of  the  frame.  By  these  means, 
through  the  heat  of  the  dung,  and  that  of  the  sim  from 
the  glass,  your  vines  produce  an  abundant  crop ;  and  it  is 
found,  that  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  is  accelerated,  by  laying 
slates  or  tiles  all  over  the  dung.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
those  shoots  which  have  borne  their  crop  are  cut  entirely 
away,  and  a  fresh  supply  introduced  of  young  shoots,  which 
have  been  making  and  ripening  their  wood  on  the  waU; 
these  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  the  wall  annually 
yielding  a  successive  supply  of  young  wood  to  be  taken 
into  the  frame. 

Mr.  Mean  has  practised  the  above  method,  very  success- 
ftilly,  for  a  number  of  years ;  and  although  it  may  not  be 
altogether  new,  yet  I  beUeve  he  has  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  turn  it  to  a  useftd  account,  and  I  think  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  promote  the  improvement  of  gardening 
very  much,  by  making  generally  known  such  simple  and 
useful  discoveries  as  the  present,  the  adoption  of  which  is 
within  the  means  of  almost  every  cultivator. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Mr.  Mean's  me- 
thod is  widely  different  from  that  which  is  described  at  page 
245  of  this  Volume,  as  practised  by  Mr.  French,  and 
which  is  applicable  to  a  different  purpose ;  yet  it  confirms 
the  truth  of  his  observation,  that  the  effluvia  arising  from 
fermenting  dung  are  beneficial,  instead  of  being  injurious, 
to  the  Vine,  in  its  fruit-bearing  state. 
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Note  by  the  Secretary. 

At  page  143  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  the  President  has  described  a 
method  of  ripening  grapes  in  frames,  on  a  plan  very  similiu* 
to  the  above ;  but  as  some  of  the  details  in  Mr.  Akdersok's 
paper  appear  to  be  an  improvement  on  that  plan,  the 
Council  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  print  his  account,  frilly 
agreeing  in  the  justness  of  the  observations  of  their  late 
highly  esteemed  member,  on  the  propriety  of  giving  publi- 
city to  such  practices  in  gardening  as  are  likely  to  be  so 
generaUy  usefrd. 
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LXXXV.  On  promoting  the  early  Puberty  of  Apple  and  Pear 
TreeSy  when  raided  from  Seed.  Byiows  Williams,  Esq. 
o/PitmMton,  near  Worcester. 

Read  March  4, 1817. 

jyiANY  persons  inclined  to  become  experimentalists  in 
raising  fruit  trees  from  seed,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  new, 
improved,  and  more  hardy  varieties,  have  been  deterred 
from  the  attempt  by  the  great  length  of  time  requisite  for 
ascertaining  the  result  of  their  industry :  for  the  Apple  tree, 
when  raised  in  the  common  way  from  the  kernel,  rarely 
afibrds  its  first  blossom  before  it  is  eight  or  ten  years  old,  and 
the  Pear  tree  requires  even  a  longer  period,  twelve  or  fifteen 
summers  often  elapsing,  before  the  leaves  of  seedling  trees 
are  capable  of  forming  their  first  blossom  buds.  Reflecting, 
some  years  ago,  on  Mr.  Knight's  theory  of  the  circulation 
of  the  sap,  and  observing  the  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  leaves  of  my  seedling  plants,  as  the  trees  advanced  in 
growth,  I  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  hasten  the  pro- 
gress of  the  plants,  and  procure  that  peculiar  organization 
of  the  leaf  necessary  to  the  formation  of  blossom-buds,  at  a 
much  earUer  age;  and  I  conceive  the  following  experi- 
ments tend  strongly  to  confirm  the  justness  of  my  expecta- 
tions. 

The  &cts  are  these :  in  November  and  December,  1809, 1 
sowed  the  kernels  of  several  ripe  Pears,  in  separate  pots,  and 
placed  them  in  a  green-houee  dimng  the  winter.  They  began 
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to  vegetate  in  the  following  month  of  February,  and  in  March 
the  pots  were  removed  into  my  grapery,  where  they  remained 
till  after  midsummer.  The  plants  were  then  carefully  remov- 
ed into  a  bed,  and  planted  in  rows,  about  fourteen  inches 
apart,  where  they  remained  till  the  autumn  of  1811,  when 
they  were  again  transplanted  into  a  nursery,  at  distances  of 
six  feet.  Every  succeeding  winter  I  pruned  away  all  small 
trifling  lateral  shoots,  leaving  the  stronger  laterals  at  their 
ftdl  length  to  the  bottom  of  the  plants,  and  made  such  a 
general  disposition  of  the  branches,  as  that  the  leaves  of  the 
upper  shoots  might  not  shade  those  situated  imdemeath ; 
every  leaf,  therefore,  was  thus  rendered  an  efficient  organ, 
by  its  full  exposure  to  the  light ;  as  in  similar  experiments 
upoii  the  Peach  tree,  described  by  Mr.  Kitioht  in  the 
Horticultural  Transactions.*  At  the  height  of  about  six  feet, 
I  had  the  satis&ction  to  observe  that  the  branches  ceased  to 
produce  thorns,  and  the  leaves  began  to  assume  a  more 
cultivated  character.  Several  of  these  trees  afforded  blos- 
soms and  fruit  last  year.  One  seedling  Siberian  variety  of 
the  Apple,  thus  treated,  yielded  fruit  at  four  years  old,  and 
many  more  at  the  age  of  five  and  six  years.  I  consider 
these  &cts  of  some  importance,  in  furthering  the  object  of 
obtaining  new  varieties  of  firuit  trees  from  seed,  and  confirm- 
ing, were  it  necessary,  the  valuable  discoveries  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  that  part  of  vegetable  physiology,  which  points  out 
the  curiQus  and  wonderfid  processes  going  on  in  the  leaf. 

Two  of  my  new  Pears  were  raised  from  seed  of  the 
Swan's  Egg,  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  the  Gansell's 
Bergamotte.     In    shape,   the    Pears    bear   a   considerable 
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resemblance  to  the  Gansell's  Bergamotte,  and,  as  &r  as  so 
unfavourable  a  season  as  that  of  last  year  will  allow  me  to 
judge,  I  think,  as  the  trees  advance  in  age,  their  produce 
will  be  thought  superior  in  flavour  and  size  to  the  Swan's 
JEgg. 

PUmastan,  Wwceitershire^ 
ISihFeb.  1817. 
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LXXXVI.  Account  of  the  Method  of  gro^ring  Mushrooms  in 
Houses.  By  Mr.  Isaac  Oldakeb,  Gardener  to  hu  Mch 
jesty  the  Emperor  qf  all  the  Russias,  ^c. 

Read  March  4,  1817. 

A  HE  experience  of  three  years  having  fully  verified  the 
fitvourable  report  made  by  a  Committee  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,*  on  the  merit  of  the  plan  for  growing 
Mushrooms,  introduced  by  me  into  this  country,  and  un- 
derstanding that  a  particular  account  of  the  practice  will  be 
acceptable,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  details  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Society. 

This  method  was   practised    by  me,   with  never-£uling 
success,   in   the   Imperial   Gsu*dens    near   St.  Petersburgh, 

*  Report  of  a  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  LondoD 
to  inspect  Mr.  Oldaker^s  method  of  cultivating  Mushrooms. 

The  undersigned  being  a  Committee  appointed  to  go  to  Spring  Grove,  on 
Thursday,  the  Jih  of  July,  1814,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  from  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  see  his  Mushroom  beds,  made  there  lately 
by  Mr.  Oldakeb,  as  well  as  to  taste  the  produce  of  them,  certify,  that  they 
found  them  bearing  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  and  that  the  flavour  of  the 
Mushrooms,  cooked  in  four  difiPerent  ways,  was  exceUent.  They  have  therefore 
no  scruple  in  earnestly  recommending  Mr.  Oldakee^s  method  of  making  and 
managing  Mushroom  beds  to  the  public,  as  likely  to  produce  both  huger  and 
more  certain  crops,  than  any  yet  known. 

RoGEE  Pettiwaei).  Joseph  Sabine. 

John  Ceesswell.  R.  A.  Salisbvet. 

Daniel  Giles. 
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where  I  have  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  gardeners  to 
his  Imperial  Majesty. 

The  shed  or  house,  used  for  growing  Mushrooms,  is  found 
of  great  utility  in  the  severe  climate  of  the  more  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  to  protect  Broccoli,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
useM  vegetables,  through  the  winter,  as  well  as  to  force 
Asparagus  and  Sea  Kale,  by  substituting  mould  instead  of 
dung,  on  the  shelves,  and  for  raising  winter  sallads  of  Suc^ 
cory,  or  such  herbs  as  are  used  in  a  blanched  state.  Though 
these  objects  can,  m  England,  be  obtained  by  other  methods, 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  mildness  of  the  winters,  yet 
the  knowledge  of  the  application  of  the  shed  to  such  pur- 
poses, may  be  not  altogether  useless. 

The  shed  is  usually  built  against  the  back  wall  of  a 
forcmg-house ;  the  building  made  at  Spring  Grove  is  so 
placed,  and  corresponds  with  the  annexed  plan  and  eleva- 
tion ;  but  if  it  should  be  found  convenient  to  erect  a  house 
for  the  purpose,  unconnected  with  any  other  building,  the 
only  variation  which  will  be  necessary,  is  the  alteration  of 
the  covering,  by  making  it  an  hipped,  instead  of  a  lean-to 
roofl 

Description  qf  the  House.  The  outside  walls,  GH,  should 
be  eight  and  a  half  feet  high,  for  four  heights  of  beds, 
and  six  feet  and  a  hal^  for  three  heights,  and  ten  feet  wide 
witfainside  the  walls;  this  is  the  most  convenient  width, 
as  it  admits  of  a  set  of  shelves  three  feet  and  a  half  wide  on 
each  side ;  and  affords  a  space  through  the  middle  of  the 
house,  three  feet  wide,  for  a  double  flue,  and  a  walk  upon  it. 
The  walls  should  be  nine  inches  thick,  and  the  length  of  the 
house  as  it  may  be  judged  necessary.    When  the  outside  of 
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the  house  is  built,  make  a  floor  or  ceiling  over  it  (as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  outside  walls),  of  boards  one  inch  thick, 
and  plaster  it  on  the  upper  side,  e  e,  with  road  sand  weU 
wrought  together,  one  inch  thick,  (this  will  be  found  supe- 
rior to  lime),  leaving  square  trunks,  /,  in  the  ceiling,  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  up  the  middle  of  the  house,  at  six  feet 
distance  from  each  other,  with  slides,  s,  imder  them,  to 
admit  and  take  off  air,  when  necessary ;  this  being  done, 
erect  two  single  brick  walls,  v  v,  each  five  bricks  high,  at 
the  distance  of  five  feet  and  a  half  from  the  outside  walls, 
to  hold  up  the  sides  of  the  floor-beds,  a  a,  and  form  one  side 
of  the  air  flues,  t  u,  t  u,  leaving  three  feet  up  the  middle, 
t  X  t,  of  the  house,  for  the  flues.  Upon  these  walls,  v  v,  lay 
planks,  t  V,  four  inches  and  a  half  wide,  and  three  inches 
thick,  in  which  to  mortice  the  standards,  t  k,  which  support 
the  shelves.  These  standards  should  be  three  inches  and  a 
half  square,  and  placed  four  feet  six  inches  asimder,  and 
fastened  at  the  top,  k  k,  ihrough  the  ceiling.  When  the 
standards  are  set  up,  fix  the  cross  bearers,  i  n,  i  n,  that  are  to 
support  the  shelves  o  o,  morticing  one  end  of  each  into  the 
standards  at  f,  the  other  mto  the  waUs  at  n.  The  first  set  of 
bearers  should  be  two  feet  from  the  floor,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding set  two  feet  from  that  below  it.  Havmg  thus  fixed 
the  uprights,  t  k,  and  bearers,  i »,  at  such  a  height  as  the 
building  will  admit,  proceed  to  form  the  shelves,  o  o,with 
boards  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  observing  to  place  a  board, 
d  d,  eight  inches  broad,  and  one  inch  thick,  in  the  front  of 
each  shelf,  to  support  the  front  of  the  beds.  Fasten  this 
board  on  the  outside  of  the  standards,  that  the  width  of 
the  beds  may  not  be  diminished.     The  shelves  being  com- 
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plete,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  the  construction  of  the 
flue,  P,  which  should  commence  at  the  end,  Ly  of  the  house, 
next  to  the  door,  run  parallel  to  the  shelves  the  whole  length 
of  the  house,  and  return  back  to  the  fire  place,  where  the 
chimney,  S,  should  be  built,  the  sides  of  the  flue  inside  being 
the  height  of  four  bricks,  laid  flat-ways,  and  six  inches 
wide,  which  will  make  the  width  of  the  flues  fifteen  inches 
fi*om  outside  to  outside,  and  leave  a  cavity,  t  u,  on  each  side, 
betwixt  the  flue  and  the  walls  that  are  under  the  shelves,  and 
one,  X  y,  up  the  middle  betwixt  the  fliies,  two  inches  wide,  to 
admit  the  heat  into  the  house  from  the  sides  of  the  flues. 
The  middle  cavity,  x  y,  should  be  covered  with  tiles,  leaving 
a  space  h  A,  Fig.  3,  of  one  inch  betwixt  each  tile,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  heat.  The  top  of  the  flue,  including  the  co- 
vering, should  not  be  higher  than  the  brick  walls  that  form 
the  firont  of  the  floor  beds.  The  reason  why  the  sides  of 
the  flues  are  recommended  to  be  built  stronger  than  usual, 
is,  because  they  support  the  walk.  The  walk  itself  is  formed 
by  three  rows  of  tiles,  the  outside  rows  making  the  cover- 
ing of  the  flues,  and  those  of  the  centre  row  are  what  cover 
the  middle  cavity  a?  y,  as  abovementioned :  the  outside 
cavities,  t  w,  of  the  flue  are  left;  open,  the  tiles  which  are 
placed  over  the  flues  being  laid  so  as  not  to  cover  these  ca- 
vities, which  allows  the  heat  of  the  sides  of  the  flues  to  rise 
upwards. 

Compost  for  the  beds.  Collect  a  quantity  of  fi*esh  horse 
dung  that  has  neither  been  exposed  to  wet  nor  fermentation, 
clearing  it  of  the  long  straw,  so  as  \p  leave  one  fourth,  in 
quantity,  of  the  shortest  litter,  when  incorporated  with  the 
horse  droppings;  then  add  a  fourth  part  of  tolerable  dry 
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turf  mould,  or  other  maiden  earth,  and  mix  it  well  with  the 
dung  beforementioned :  the  advantage  derived  from  the  mould 
or  maiden  earth,  is  the  union  of  the  whole  into  one  compact 
solid  substance,  so  congenial  to  the  growth  of  mushrooms.  If 
dung  from  the  rides  of  a  livery  stable,  or  the  round  of  a 
horse  mill  can  be  procured,  and  mixed  with  a  fourth  part  of 
short  litter,  and  added  to  as  many  fresh  horse  droppings  as 
will  cause  a  gentle  warmth,  when  made  into  beds,  it  will  be 
found  superior  for  the  production  of  mushrooms,  to  horse 
dung  that  is  gathered  from  the  stables. 

The  method  of  making  the  beds.  Form  the  beds  on  the 
shelves  and  ground  floor,  by  placing  a  layer  about  three 
inches  thick  of  the  prepared  mixture.  Then,  with  a  flat 
mallet,  beat  it  as  close  together  as  possible,  next  add  another 
layer  of  the  compost,  repeating  the  same  process  as  before, 
and  so  on  until  the  beds  are  formed  into  a  solid  body,  seven 
inches  thick,  making  the  surface  of  the  beds  as  smooth  and 
as  even  as  possible.  The  reducing  the  beds  into  a  very, 
solid  body  is  a  most  essential  point;  for  without  it,  you 
cannot  expect  success  :  and  the  thickness  of  them  must 
also  be  particularly  attended  to ;  for  where  there  is  a  much 
greater  body,  the  beds  will  be  subjected  to  a  strong  fer- 
mentation, and  will  be  prevented,  by  evaporation,  from 
retaining  that  consistency  in  the  dung,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  production  of  a  good  and  plentiful  crop. 
On  the  contrary,  if  a  much  less  quantity  be  laid  together, 
the  heat  and  fermentation  will  be  insufficient  to  prepare 
the  beds  for  the  nourishment  of  the  spawn;  but  the  as- 
sistance of  both,  to  the  extent  prescribed,  cements  the 
materis^ls  together,  which,  in  addition  to  beating,  increases 
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greatly  their  solidity.  The  proper  vegetation  of  the  spawn, 
and  the  consequent  crop  of  mushrooms,  depend  entirely  upon 
a  moderate  genial  heat,  and  fermentation,  neither  too 
strong  nor  too  slight.  As  soon  as  the  degree  of  heat  in  the 
beds  is  a  Uttle  more  than  that  of  milk  from  the  cow  (say  from 
eighty  to  ninety  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer),  beat 
the  beds  a  second  time,  to  render  them  more  solid,  if  pos- 
sible ;  then  make  holes,  with  a  dibble,  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  nine  inches  asunder,  through  the  compost  in 
every  part  of  the  beds  :  these  holes  will  be  a  means  of  cool- 
ing the  beds,  and  preventing  that  excess  of  heat  from  taking 
place,  which  would  produce  rottenness,  and  render  them 
unproductive.  If  the  beds  do  not  attain  the  heat  required, 
in  four  or  five  days  after  they  are  put  together  (which  you 
will  know  by  plunging  a  thermometer  into  one  of  the  holes), 
add  another  layer  of  the  compost,  two  inches  thick,  which 
will  probably  increase  the  heat  sufficiently  ;  if  not,  a  part  of 
the  bed  should  be  taken  away,  and  the  remainder  mixed 
with  fresh  horse  droppings,  and  wrought  together  in  the  same 
way  as  before,  in  order  to  produce  the  proper  degree  of  heat, 
Beds  made  after  this  manner  readily  generate  natural  spawn 
in  summer,  and  frequently  in  the  winter  months. 

Of  spawning  the  beds.  In  three  or  four  days  aft;er  the 
holes  have  been  made,  by  observing  the  thermometer,  it  will 
be  found  that  you  have  the  desired  degree  of  heat,  and  the 
inside  of  the  holes  will  also  have  become  dry  ;  the  beds  are 
then  in  a  good  state  for  spawning,  which  should  be  done, 
while  the  heat  is  on  the  decline.  If  this  operation  be  de- 
ferred until  the  heat  is  quite  exhausted,  the  crop  will  be  late, 
and  less  plentiful.     Fill  every  hole  full  of  spawn,  which  must 
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be  well  beaten  into  them,  and  then  make  the  sur&ce  of  the 
beds  sohd  and  level ;  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the 
spawn  put  into  the  holes,  be  in  one  lump  or  in  several  small 
pieces,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  holes  should  be  well 
filled.  About  a  fortnight  after  the  spawn  has  been  intro- 
duced, examine  the  holes,  and  if  the  spawn  has  suffered  any 
damage  from  over  heat,  or  too  much  moisture,  in  the  beds^ 
introduce  fresh  spawn  in  the  same  way  as  before.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  spawn  be  found  good,  and  vegetating  freely 
into  the  compost,  such  beds  (if  required  for  immediate  pro- 
duction) may  be  covered  with  mould  agreeable  to  the  rules 
hereafter  laid  down,  and  the  beds  intended  for  succession 
should  remain  unearthed  in  the  summer,  three  weeks,  or  a 
month,  before  you  wish  them  to  produce,  and  in  the  winter  a 
month,  or  five  weeks.  If  the  spawn  be  introduced  in  hot 
weather,  air  must  be  admitted  as  freely  as  possible  into  the 
shed,  till  the  spawn  has  spread  itself  through  the  beds ;  for 
if  the  place  be  kept  too  close  the  beds  will  become  soft  and 
spungy,  and  then  the  crop  will  neither  be  abundant  nor  of 
good  quality. 

Of  earthing  the  beds.  Such  beds  as  are  intended  to  be  put 
into  work,  must  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  rich  maiden  earth, 
wherein  its  turf  is  well  reduced.  Then  spread  it  regularly 
over  the  surface  of  each  bed,  two  inches  thick ;  and  beat  it  as 
solid  and  level  as  possible.  The  earth  used  should  be  neither 
too  dry  nor  yet  wet,  but  so  as  to  become  compact  together, 
and  take,  when  beaten,  a  smooth  face.  If  too  moist,  it  will 
chill  the  beds,  and  injure  the  spawn.  On  the  contrary,  if  too 
dry,  it  ^viU  remain  loose,  and  in  a  state  by  no  means  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  mushrooms ;  but  when  solid,  it  produces 
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not  only  finer  mushrooms,  but  in  greater  quantities^  as  the 
earth  from  soils  of  lighter  texture  invariably  grows  them 
weaker,  aiid  of  inferior  quality,  and  such  beds  cease  bearing 
much  earlier. 

Of  the  guhsequent  treatment.    From  the  time  of  covering 
with  earth,  the  room  or  died  should  be  kept  at  fifty  to  fifty- 
five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  the  light  must 
be  excluded.     If  the  he'kt  be  suffered  to  exceed,  to  any  consH 
derable  degree,  it  will  cause  the  beds  to  ferment  a  second 
time,  and  weaken,  if  not  totally  destroy,  the  spawn;  but 
should  a  much  lower  degree  of  temperature^  than  the  one 
prescribed,  be  permitted  to  prevail,  the  mushrooms  will  ad- 
vance slowly  in  their  growth ;  and  if  watered  in  that  state, 
numbers  of  the  small  ones  will  be  prevented  firom  attaining 
perfection*     In  watering  them,  extreme  caiition.is  necessary 
lis  well  in  the  mode  of  appUcation,  as  in:  the.  temperstuDe  of 
the  water,  which  should  be  nearly  as  wanH  as  new  ndlk,  and 
very  lightly  sprinkled  with  a  syringe,  or  a  small  wateriiq^  pot ; 
otherwise  the  mushrooms  are  sure  to  sustain  damage.    If 
cold  water  be  used,  iand  given  plentifiiUy  at  one  time,  it  will 
not  only  destroy  the  exii^ting  crop,  but  the  .  spamrn  also,  and 
render  the  beds  so  treated  of  no  fiu'ther  utility.     If  the  beda 
have  been  suffered  to  become  very  dry,  it  is  better  to  give 
them  several  light  waterings,  than  one  heavy  supply.     In 
gathering  the  mushrooms  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
disturb  the  small  ones  that  invariably,  with  good  manage* 
ment  surround  the  stems  of  those  which  are  more  early 
matured.     The  best  method  is  to  twist  them  up,  very  gently, 
in  all  instances  where  you  can.     But  where  you  are  obliged 
to  cut  them,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  divest  the  beds  of 
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the  stems  of  those  that  are  cut,  as  they  would  rot,  to  the 
great  injury  of  those  that  surround  them. 

If  the  preceding  directions  are  properly  attended  to,  in  the 
management  of  the  beds,  they  will  continue  to  bear  several 
months,  and  a  constant  supply  may  be  kept  by  earthing  one 
bed  or  more,  every  two  or  three  months,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  mushrooms,  required  at  one  season.  When  the 
beds  are  in  fiiU  bearing,  if  the  mushrooms  become  long  in 
their  stems,  and  weak,  it  is  certain,  the  temperature  of  the 
building  is  too  high ;  consequently,  air  must  be  admitted  in 
proportion  to  the  heat. 

Of  renovating  the  old  beds.  As  your  beds  begin  to  decline 
in  bearing,  and  produce  but  few  mushrooms,  take  off  the 
earth  clean  from  the  dung,  and  if  you  find  the  latter  de- 
cayed, destroy  the  beds  and  replace  them  by  new  ones, 
being  careful  to  select  any  good  spawn  that  may  present 
itself;  but  if,  on  taking  away  the  earth,  you  find  the  beds 
dry,  solid,  and  fiiU  of  good  spawn,  add  a  layer  of  fresh 
compost,  as  before  recommended,  three  or  four  inches  thick, 
mixing  it  a  Uttle  with  the  old,  and  beat  it  as  before.  By  ad- 
hering to  this  mode  of  renovating  the  old  beds,  a  continual 
supply  may  be  kept  up. 

Management  of  Mushrooms  in  a  cellar ^  ^c.  Mushrooms 
may  likewise  be  produced  in  a  cellar,  or  any  other  vaulted 
place,  with  equal  success,  and  not  imfrequently  to  greater 
advantage  as  to  crop,  than  in  a  shed,  or  other  building, 
that  is  level  with  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  same  rules 
of  management  are  to  be  observed,  as  directed  for  the  shed. 
The  pecuhar  advantage  of  a  cellar,  is,  that  no  fire  is  ne- 
cessary, and  less  water,  the  appUcation  of  which  so  fre- 
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quently  proves  injurious,  is  wanted.  They  may  be  grown 
also  plentifully,  in  hot-bed  frames,  by  the  same  process, 
as  is  recommended  for  the  sheds.  In  this  latter  practice, 
as  soon  as  the  beds  are  earthed,  they  should  be  covered 
with  hay  or  Utter  under  the  Ughts,  until  they  are  in  fiiU 
bearing,  then  remove  the  covering  to  the  outside  of  the 
lights,  to  exclude  the  sun  and  air  as  much  as  possible.  In 
cold  'weather,  if  they  advance  slowly  in  their  growth,  the 
frames  may  be  covered  with  hot  dung,  which  wiU  greatly 
encourage  them.  It  must  be  jrecoUected,  that  when  these 
beds  are  made  in  hot  weather,  air  must  be  admitted  as 
freely  as  possible  into  the  cellars,  or  frames,  during  the  time 
of  spawning,  as  above  directed  for  the  management  of  this 
part  of  the  process,  in  the  sheds. 

Directions  for  breeding  spawn  for  the  Mushroom  beds. 
To  any  quantity  of  fresh  horse  droppings  mixed  with  short 
litter  (as  recommended  for  the  beds)  add  one  third  of  cow's 
dung,  and  a  smaU  portion  of  earth  to  cement  it  together ; 
mash  the  whole  into  a  thin  compost,  and  then  spread  it  on 
the  floor  of  an  open  shed,  and  let  it  remain  till  it  becomes 
firm  enough  to  be  formed  into  flat  square  bricks,  which  being 
done,  set  them  on  edge,  and  frequently  turn  them  until  half 
dry ;  then,  with  a  dibble,  make  one  or  two  holes  in  each 
brick,  and  insert  in  each  hole  a  piece  of  good  old  spawn, 
the  size  of  a  common  walnut ;  the  bricks  should  then  re- 
main until  they  are  dry.  This  being  completed,  level  the 
surface  of  a  piece  ol  ground,  three  feet  wide,  and  of  length 
sufficient  to  receive  the  bricks,  on  which  lay  a  bottom  of 
dry  horse  dung,  six  inches  high  ;  then  form  a  pile  by 
placing  the  bricks  in  rows  one  upon  another  (the  spawn  side 
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uj^imost),  till  the  pile  is  three  feet  high,  next  cover  it  with 
a  small  portion  of  warm  horse  dmig,  sufficient  in  quantity  to 
diffiise  a  gentle  glow  through  the  whole.  Wh^i  the  spawn 
has  spread  itself  through  every  part  of  the  bricks,  the  pro- 
cess is  ended,  and  they  must  be  laid  up  in  any  dry  place 
for  use.  Mushroom  spawn,  made  according  to  this  recdpt> 
will  preserve  its  vegetative  power  many  years,  if  well  dried 
before  it  is  laid  up ;  if  moist,  it  will  grow,  and  soon  exhaust 
itself. 
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LXXXVII.  Description  qfa  Method  of  Numbering  Marks 
or  Tallies /or  Plants.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By 
Alexander  Seton,  Esq.  F.  H.  S.  ^c. 

Read  April  1,  1817. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

According  to  your  wish,  I  will  describe  the  method  of 
numbering  marks  or  tallies  for  plants^  which  have  been  used, 
for  many  years,  by  my  lamented  brother,  Mr.  George 
Anderson,  and  myself,  and  in  which  we  have  foimd  the 
greatest  convenience,  both  in  regard  to  readiness  in  ap- 
plication, and  ease  and  perspicuity  in  reference.  If  you 
lay  this  communication  before  the  Horticultural  Society,  I 
fear  it  may  be  deemed  of  but  trivial  importance ;  but  it  may 
be  observed,  that  all  the  arts  derive  their  improvement 
chiefly  from  the  facilities,  afforded  by  a  number  of  minor 
inventions,  which  seem  simple,  when  put  in  practice,  while 
we  then  wonder  at  the  tardiness  of  their  introduction.  Of 
this  there  is  nothing  that  furnishes  a  more  striking  example, 
than  the  Arabian  arrangement  of  numbers,  without  which 
it  would  be  difficult  for  us  now  to  conceive,  how  our  arith- 
metical computations  could  be  accomplished;  and  yet  it 
was  unknown  to  those  highly  civilized  nations  of  antiquity, 
from  whom  Europe  has  derived  the  basis  of  those  sciences, 
which  form  the  chief  cause  of  its  being  now  so  eminently 
exalted,  in  power  and  dignity,  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  little  device,  of  which  I  am  now  treating,  consists  merely 
of  the  application  of  this  method  of  numeration,  by  means 
VOL.  II.  3  A 
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of  notches^  cut  on  sticks^  each  notch  denoting  one  of  the 
ten  ciphers^  as  in  Fig.  1. 

To  avoid  inversion,  observe  always  to  read  from  the 
blank  end  of  the  stick  towards  that  on  which  the  notches 
are  placed,  and  this  will  come  naturally,  if  it  be  held  in  the 
left  hand.  As  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  cut  those 
notches  on  any  stick,  and  as  the  number  denoted  by  each 
will  be  impressed  on  the  memory  by  a  very  little  practice, 
it  is  evident,  that  they  may  be  used  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
with  the  greatest  fecility :  for  example,  if  it  were  required 
to  put  the  number  590  on  a  mark,  it  would  be  done  as 
m  Fig.  2. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  memory  is  apt  to  misgive,  in 
this  scheme,  is,  by  confounding  /&\>^&K>a&v  with 
each  other  (as  a  child  would  confound  the  figures  6 
and  9),  but  this  slight  inconvenience  will  be  remedied 
by  the  following  key,  which  may  be  easily  borne  in  the 
mind.  Let  us  recollect  that,  in  writing,  we  naturally  draw  a 
stroke  from  the  right,  at  top,  to  the  left,  at  bottom,  thus  /  , 
and  not  in  the  opposite  direction,  thus,  \  :  now,  in  all  of  the 
above  numbers,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  diagonal  line,  that  which  is  in  the  direction 
usual  in  writing,  precedes  the  other;  thus  ^  3^  6  7  8  '9  J  ^^e 
other  two,  ^  y,  will  not  be  confounded,  on  recollectmg 
that  V  is  the  usual  Roman  notation  of  5. 

In  order  to  express  more  particularly  the  numbers,  which 
refer  to  a  botanical  catalogue,  a  practice  of  great  use  to 
every  cultivating  botanist,  we  cut  the  stick  in  the  form  of 
a  prism  of  four  sides,  whereof  one  is  narrower  than  the  rest : 
or  of  a  triangle,  with  one  of  the  angles  cut  off;  see  Fig.  3, 
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which  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  stick.  On  the  narrowest 
side  we  notch  the  number  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
genus,  in  the  catalogue  Fig.  4,  A.  Its  being  rather  more 
easy  to  cut  the  numbers  on  the  smaller  than  on  the  larger 
surface,  is  the  reason  for  preferring  the  former  for  the 
genus,  the  number  of  which  is,  in  most  cases,  greater  than 
that  of  the  species.  On  the  opposite  and  wider  side,  we 
put  the  number  of  the  species,  Fig.  4,  B  ;  and  if  there  be  a 
variety,  we  put  it  on  one  of  the  intermediate  sides^ 
Fig.  4,  C* 

By  this  simple  method,  in  going  over  the  garden  with  the 
catalogue  in  our  hand,  we  can  see  at  once  the  genus,  species, 
and  variety  of  any  plant  we  wish  to  look  for ;  and  in  putting 
in  plants,  we  have  always  the  means  ready  at  hand  of 
placing  the  numbers  with  them,  without  the  apparatus  of 
whitened  taUies,  with  ink,  blacking,  or  any  of  those  trouble- 
some expedients  in  conmion  use.  The  sticks  themselves, 
which  may  be  painted  of  a  dark  colour,  and  kept  always 
at  hand,  are,  besides,  less  conspicuous  and  misightly  than 
the  usual  large  white  marks  with  writing  on  them,  and  they 
are  not  so  easily  e£&ced. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

your's  most  faithfully, 

Alexander  Seton. 

SiamfardHiU, 
March  24,  1817. 

*  The  plant  marked  by  way  of  example,  at  Fig.  4,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
NarcMus  Taxetta,  Far.  Soleil  dCor.  The  side  A  denotes  the  genus  Narcissus, 
which  is  No.  428  in  the  catalogue;  the  ade  B  has  the  number  19,  that  of  the 
species  Toxef^a,  of  which  the  iSofei/ cf  or,  marked  on  the  side  C,  is  the  third 
variety.  , 
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LXXXVIII,.  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  Sir  George 
Stuabt  Mackenzie's  Plan  for  Forcing-houses.  By 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  ^c.  President. 

Read  April  4,  1817. 

A  HE  suggestions,  for  which  this  Society  was  last  year  in- 
debted to  iSir  George  Stuart  Mackenzie,*  relative  to  the 
most  eligible  manner  of  constructing  forcing-houses,  ap- 
peared to  me,  at  first  view,  to  be  extremely  interesting, 
though  I  immediately  saw  some  defects  in  the  plan  sub- 
mitted to  our  inspection ;  and  I  was  not  without  apprehen- 
sion, that  considerable  difficulties  would  occur  in  obviating 
those  defects,  without  deviating  from  the  spherical  to  the 
spheroidd  form,  which  Sir  George  Stuart  Mackenzie 
justly  states  to  be  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  great 
nicety  requisite  in  the  workmanship.  On  making  a  few 
trials,  to  ascertain  the  varieties  of  forms  which  might  be  ^ven 
to  forcing-houses,  by  taking  different  segments  of  a  sphere, 
I,  however,  soon  became  perfectly  satisfied,  that  forcing- 
houses  of  excellent  forms,  for  almost  every  purpose,  and  of 
any  convenient  extent,  might  be  constructed  without  de- 
viating fi-om  the  spherical  form ;  and  I  am  now  perfectly 
confident,  that  such  houses  will  be  erected,  and  kept  in  re- 
pair, at  less  expense,  will  possess  the  most  important  ad- 
vantage of  admitting  greatly  m6re  light,  and  will  be  found 
much  more  durable,  than  such  as  are  constructed  according 
to  any  of  the  forms,  which  have  been  hitherto  recommended. 

•  *  See  page  l?!^  of  this  volume. 
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The  objections  to  the  proportions,  which  are  given  in  the 
Transactions  of  this  Society,  are,  that  the  house  would  be 
much  too  high  relative  to  its  width  and  length ;  that  the  too 
close  approximation  of  the  bars  at  the  top  would  give  too 
much  shade,  and  that  the  vapour  condensed  into  water 
would  necessarily  drop  upon,  and  injure  the  fruits  and 
plants,  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  declivity  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  roof;  there  is,  I  also  think,  a  large  portion  of  the 
glass,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  house,  which  stands  much 
too  nearly  upright.  But  the  whole  of  these  defects  may  be 
readily  removed  by  employing  a  small  segment  of  a  much 
larger  sphere,  as  Sir  George  Stuaet  Mackenzie  has 
suggested:  and  as  low  and  as  wide  a  forcing-house,  as  can 
be  wanted  for  almost  any  purpose,  may  be  readily  obtained. 
Instead  of  the  half  of  a  hemisphere  of  thirty  feet  diameter, 
let  the  half  of  one  of  fifty  feet  be  chosen,  and  fi*om  the  base 
of  this  cut  off  thirty-five  degrees,  and  firom  the  summit  fif- 
teen degrees,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  sketch ;  and  the 
following  proportions  for  a  forcing-house  wiU  be  given.  Its 
height,  including  eighteen  inches  of  brick  work,  will  be 
twelve  feet ;  its  width  in  the*  centre,  fourteen  feet ;  and  its 
length  very  nearly  forty  feet :  and  there  are  very  few  pur-- 
poses  for  which  a  house  constructed  according  to  some  of  the 
intermediate  forms,  between  that  above-mentioned,  and  the 
half  hemisphere,  will  not  be  found  extremely  well  adapted ; 
as  a  firont  walk,  where  wanted,  may  be  sunk  beneath  the  level 
of  the  soil,  or  the  brick  wall  may  be  made  higher. 

The  injurious  effects  to  be  apprehended  fi-om  the  approxi- 
mation of  too  numerous  bars,  may  be  easily  obviated  by 
uniting  two  into  one,  as  represented  in  Fig.  2 ;  and  the  bars 
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may  be  held  in  their  proper  position,  by  an  iron  wire  of  half 
an  inch  diameter  passing  from  G  to  H,  and  attached  to  each 
bar :  and  if  such  wire  be  reduced  to  a  square,  where  it  comes 
into  contact  with  each  bar,  and  let  in,  to  the  necessary  depth, 
it  will  not  in  any  degree  obstruct  the  descent  of  the  con- 
densed vapour. 

I  have  given  (Fig.  3),  a  sketch  of  the  size  and  form,  which 
I  suppose  to  be  eligible  for  the  iron  bars  to  support  the 
glass  r  I  imagine,  that  the  necessary  form  may  be  easily 
given  by  the  roller ;  and  if  so,  I  do  not  conceive  that  the 
expense  of  the  iron  work  will  much  exceed  half  that  of  wood, 
including  the  greater  surface  to  be  painted. 

A  plate  of  iron  two  inches  broad,  and  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick,  may  be  made  to  extend  from  D  to  E,  Fig.  2,  round 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  along  the  top  of  it,  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  bars ;  and  if  this  plate  be  properly  secured  to 
the  brick  work,  I  doubt  whether  any  wood  work  will  be 
wanted. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

August  1,  1817.  I  was  not  prepared  to  state,  when  the 
foregoing  observations  were  written,  whether  the  iron  bars 
therein  mentioned,  could  be  easily  reduced  to  the  proper 
form  by  the  roller  of  the  iron  mill ;  nor  the  price  per  ton  at 
which,  when  rolled,  such  bars  could  be  afforded  by  the  manu- 
fecturer:  but  I  have  subsequently  obtained  the  necessary 
information  from  the  most  competent  authority.  The  bars 
can  easily  be  reduced  to  the  proper  form  by  the  roller,  and 
could  have  been  obtained  a  few  months  ago  (the  price  of  iron 
has  since  somewhat  risen)  at  about  fourteen  pounds  a  ton ; 
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provided  that  a  considerable  quantity,  not  less  thah  twenty 
tons,  had  been  wanted.  If  the  bars  be  made  of  the  strength 
proposed  in  the  annexed  sketch,  each  foot  will  contain  twenty 
ounces  of  iron,  and  each  foot  of  the  plates,  which  are  to  receive 
the  ends  of  the  bars,  about  forty  ounces ;  in  which  case  the 
^S^^S^^  weight  of  the  iron  requisite  for  a  forcing-house  of 
forty  feet  long,  in  the  construction  of  which  no  timber  what- 
ever is  used,  cannot  amount  to  half  a  ton,  inclusive  of  all  that 
will  be  wanted  to  form  cramps  for  securing  the  iron  frame  to 
the  brick  work. 

Relatively  to  the  expense  of  fitting  and  erecting  the  iron 
work,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy ;  but  it  cannot  be  very  considerable :  and  as  the  curva- 
ture of  the  bars  will  be  every  where  the  same,  jio  difficulty 
can  occur  in  the  application  of  them.  It  is,  I  think,  not  im- 
probable, that  iron  bars  of  less  weight  that  those  proposed, 
would  be  found  sufficiently  strong,  particularly  if  metal  of  the 
best  quaUty  were  employed ;  and  such  is  Mr.  Loudon's  opi- 
nion, to  whose  practical  skill  and  extensive  observation  much 
attention  is  due. 
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LXXXIX.  On^  the  Fences  most  eligible  for  Gardens  and 
Orchards.  By  John  Williams,  Esq.  qf  Pitmastan,  near 
Worcester. 

Read  April  1, 1817. 

A  M  o  N  G  s  T  the  various  hints  oiSTered  for  the  improvement  of 
the  science  of  Horticulture,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  any  modem  remarks  on  living  fences  ;  and  as  my  ob- 
servations  and  experiments  tend  to  shew  the  good  effects  of 
planting  Evergreen  Shrubs,  for  enclosing  gardefis  and  orchards, 
rather  than  Hawthorn  or  Crab  quick,  my  remarks  on  this 
subject  may,  perhaps,  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

It  is  said,  our  ancestors  took  their  first  hints  in  gardening 
from  the  Dutch  and  Flemings ;  and  judging  from  the  speci- 
mens of  old  gardens,  which  existed  near  ancient  mansions 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  it  appears,  that  they  were  gene- 
rally enclosed  by  clipped  hedges  of  Yew  or  Box.     The  Haw- 
thorn is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Pyrus,  that  its  foliage 
affords  food  to  the  same  caterpillars,  beetles,  aphides,  and 
other  insects,  as  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  Apple  and  Pear. 
Last  spring,  there  was  an  unusual  number  of  caterpillars  and 
smaU-winged   beetles,  which  severally  made  their  appear- 
ance in  succession,  and  at  last  nearly  devoured  the  whole  of 
the  blossoms,  fruit,  and  foliage,  so  that,  in  many  places  the 
trees  in  the  beginning  of  June,'  had  the  naked,  leafless  ap- 
pearance   of  winter.     I   had   then  a  strong  proof  of  the 
advantages  of  a  Holly  fence,  in  comparison  with  Hawthorn* 
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My  garden  was  formerly  fenced  in  on  two  sides,  with  a 
Hawthorn  fence,  which  I  have  removed,  and  planted  Holly 
in  its  stead ;  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the 
garden,  on  the  same  level  and  aspect,  I  have  a  small  nur- 
sery, which  is  surrounded  with  a  clipt  Hawthorn  hedge. 
The  young  finit  trees  in  this  nursery  have  been  greatly 
injured  every  spring,  by  caterpillars,  beetles,  and  other 
insects.  Last  year,  the  trees  in  the  garden  were  not  much 
injured  by  these  insects,  but  the  foliage  in  the  nursery  was 
completely  destroyed.  I  first  observed  the  Hawthorn  hedge 
full  of  small  beetles  and  caterpillars,  which  soon  destroyed 
all  the  newly  expanded  leaves ;  these  insects  then  attacked 
the  trees  nearest  the  hedge,  and  gradually  overspread  the 
nursery,  till  they  had  completely  devoured  the  leaves  and 
setting  fruit:  so  numerous  were  they,  that  the  ground 
under  the  hedge  and  trees,  was  covered  with  their  excre- 
ment, which  had  the  appearance  of  coarse  grains  of  gun- 
powder. Close-shorn  or  pleached  quickset  hedges  appear 
to  offer  a  favourable  abode  to  caterpillars,  and  the  parent 
moths  make  choice  of  such  situations  for  depositing  their 
eggs,  in  the  previous  summer  or  autiunn ;  for  I  have  fre- 
quently remarked,  if  close-shorn  hedges  are  forcibly  struck 
with  a  stick  in  a  summer  s  evening,  that  thousands  of  moths 
fly  out,  and  these  might  perhaps  be  destroyed  by  occasion- 
ally making  blazing  fires  of  dry  weeds  at  night. 

Having  pointed  out  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  Haw- 
thorn hedges,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  advan- 
tages of  evergreen  fences,  for  obtaining  warmth  and  shelter. 

Want  of  sufficient  warmth  has  been  the  complaint  of 
every  English  gardener .  from  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
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when  Horticulture  began  to  be  practised  as  a  science, 
down  to  our  own  times  ;  it  therefore  becomes  a  great  object 
with  the  Horticulturist,  in  this  moist,  chilly  climate,  to 
attend  to  every  circumstance  likely  to  procure  an  increase 
of  atmospherical  warmth.  The  foliage  of  liying  Tegetables 
receives  heat  during  the  day  from  solar  influence,  but  the 
degree  of  heat  given  to  a  current  of  air  pasang  through  a 
hedge  or  plantation  of  trees  k  greatly  modified  by  the 
quantity  of  water  transpired  by  the  leaves.  The  recenlly 
expanded  foliage  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  tran*- 
spires  a  very  ku^  quantity  .of  water  in  the  form  of  aqueous 
vapour,  and  this  carries  off  nearly  all  the  caloric  received 
from  the  action  of  the  sim.  The  leaf  therefore  does  not 
become  sensibly  warm  to  the  touch.  On  the  contrary,  in 
a  cloudy  day  in  April  and  May,  the  wind  seems  to  be 
actually  refrigerated  in  passing  through  a  thick  Hawthorn 
hedge,  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, that  cool  air  is  obtained  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
in  the  East  Indies,  by  sprinkling  branches  of  trees  with 
water  in  their  verandas.  Hollies,  Laurels,  and  most  ever- 
greens, exhale  but  little  water  from  their  leaves  at  any 
other  season  of  the  year,  except  for  about  a  month  in  June, 
when  their  new  leaves  are  recently  expanded;  conse- 
quently, in  April  and  May,  when  we  most  require  warmth, 
and  again  in  September  and  October,  the  leaves  of  these 
trees,  when  ftJly  exposed  to  the  sun,  become  sensibly 
heated  to  the  touch,  I  should  suppose,  if  the  leaf  of  a 
laurel,  so  circumstanced,  were  suddenly  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  thermometer  having  a.  flat  bulb,  that  the  mer- 
cury would  rise  to  85  or  90  degrees. 
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I  shall  ooiiolude  th^ese  observatirais  on  evergreen  fences, 
by  remarking,  that  the  HoUy  does  not  succeed  well»  if  trans- 
planted at  any  oth^  season  of  the  year,  than  the  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May ;  at  this  time,  the  buds  are  just 
breaking  open  into  leaf,  and  I  have  rarely  failed  of  success, 
in   transplanting   small  or   even  very   large   old   trees;    I 
believe  also,  that  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  berries 
of  this  tree  are  not  ripe  till  March  or  April.     Those,  there- 
fore, who  are  desirous  of  raising  young  Holly  plants  should 
gather   the   berries  at  this   time,  and   bury  them   in   the 
ground  till  the  following  spring,  when   they  may  be  sown 
in  drills,  where  the  young  plants  will  grow  to  the  height 
of  four  to   six    inches    the    first    season.*     The    objection 
usually  made   to  planting   Holly,  is,  the   great   length  of 
time   it   requires   to  raise   a   fence;  however,  I   have   not 
found  it  so :   if  a  little  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  plants 
fi-ee  fi-om  weeds,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years,  till 
they  are  well  established  in  the  ground,  their  growth  af- 
terwards  is  very  rapid.     I  hope  to   see  this  shrub  gene- 
rally planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gentlemen's  houses, 
parks,  and  plantations;    the  great  protection   it  gives    to 
game,  and  its  cheerfiil   appearance,  added  to   its  security 
as  a  fence,  always   growing  thick  with  branches   close   to 

*  Sometimes  ncme  of  the  seeds  v^etate,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  the  vital  principal  in  the  seed  is  destroyed  by  the  severity  of  the 
frost.  My  gardener  informs  me,  that  the  seeds  sown  in  drills  immediately  after 
the  berries  are  gathered,  have  succeeded  better  with  me,  than  those  which  were 
buried  during  the  summer  in  a  heap ;  if  this  be  the  fact,  it  appears  as  though 
some  fermentation  takes  place  when  the  berries  are  buried  in  a  considerable 
quantity,  which  destroys  their  vitality. 
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the  ground,  and  thus  smothering  weeds,  entitle  it  to  so 
decided  a  preference,  that  it  would  perhaps  not  be  going  too 
far  to  recommend  its  legislative  enactment  as  a  fence  in 
i&ture  enclosures,  at  least  in  those  countries,  where  hops 
and  fruit  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 
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XC.  Observations  on,  and  Account  qf,  the  Tubers  (^  the 
liathyrus  Tuberosus,  with  Instructions/or  the  Cultivation  of 
the  Plant  in  a  Garden.  By  Mr.  James  Dickson,  F.L.  S. 
S^c.  Vice-President 

Read  May  6,  1817. 

1  HE  tubers,  which  have  been  exhibited  and  distributed  at 
several  of  our  Meetings,  during  the  late  winter,  are  the  pro- 
duce of  a  plant  called  by  Linnaeus,  Lathyrus  Tuberosus,  a 
native  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Holland,  in  which 
last  country  it  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  for 
the  sake  of  the  tubers  produced  by  its  roots,  which  are  there 
used  in  the  desert.  In  Dutch  it  is  called  Aard-aker  (earth 
nut),  or  Muizen  met  sta^irten  (mice  with  tails),  the  tubers  with 
the  fibres  attached  to  one  of  their  extremities  (when  half 
concealed  in  a  napkin,  on  which  they  are  usually  served  up 
at  table)  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  common  mouse. 
Gerrard  called  them  Terrce  Glandes,  or  Pease  Earth  nuts.* 

Though  the  plant  had  been  long  under  my  charge,  in  the 
garden  at  the  British  Museum,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
its  roots,  till  a  person  accidentally  calling  on  me,  and  enquir- 
ing anxiously  ''  for  the  little  black  roots  which  the  Dutch  call 
mice,  and  which  grow  on  a  plant  like  a  pea,"  led  to  the  dis- 
covery ;  I  subsequently  imported  roots,  and  they  have  been 
many  years  in  my  gardens  at  Croydon,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  at  Spring  Grove,  to  whom  I  communi- 
cated them. 

The  plant  itself  has  been  figured  in  Curtis's  Botanical 

•  Gerard's  Herbal,  page  1237- 
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Magazine,  Vol.  4.  Plate  111.  It  bears  some  resemblance 
to,  but  is  much  smaller  than,  the  common  Everlasting  Pea. 
The  tubers  are  fom^  on  the  long  fibrous  roots  of  the 
plant,  to  which  they  are  attached,  by  what  (in  comparing 
them  with  mioe)  may  be  called  their  head,  whilst,  firom  the 
other  end,  which  is  the  less  obtuse  of  the  two,  proceeds  a 
small,  short  fibre,  resembling  the  tail.  When  two  inches  or 
upwards  in  length,  they  may  be  considered  ai^  fit  for  use ; 
and  are  to  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Boil  them 
fix>m  two  to  three  hours,  till  a  fork  will  pass  throu^  them ; 
when  sufficiently  soft,  dry  them,  and  roast  them  gently,  serv- 
ing them  up  in  a  cloth  in  the  same  manner  as  Chesnuts,  for 
which  they  are  a  good  substitute ;  and  persons  used  to  them 
become  very  fond  of  their  flavour. 

The  plant  will  grow  in  any  ground,  but  a  light  rich  soil 
suits  it  best.  As  the  roots,  if  not  restrained,  spread  exten- 
sively, as  well  as  penetrate  very  deep,  both  which  properties 
are  inconvenient,  it  is  advisable  to  form  a  border  enclosed  all 
round  with  brick  woA,  about  20  inches  deep,  paving  the 
bottom  with  bricks.  The  bed  thus  made  is  to  be  filled  with 
the  soil  suited  to  them.  The  tubers  (each  of  which  will 
produce  a  plant)  should  be  put  into  the  earth,  about  six 
inches  firom  each  other,  and  three  inches  below  the  surface. 
In  the  first  year,  some  tubers  may  be  large  enough,  but  in 
two  years  they  will  become  fit  for  use,  and  should  be  taken 
up  as  wanted.  The  bed  in  which  they  grow  should  be  dug 
in  regular  course  fi*om  one  end,  leaving  the  smaller  tubers 
and  fibres,  to  produce  a  succession  of  plants,  and  encourag- 
ing their  firesh  growth  by  the  addition  of  some  good  rich  soil, 
every  year. 
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XCI.  Account  of  a  Method  of  Forcing  Asparagas, prtu^tised 
by  Mr.  William  Ross,  Gardener  to  Edwakd  Ellice, 
Esq.  at  Wyke  House ^  near  Brentford;  with  some  Stigges- 
turns  for  the  Improvement  of  the  general  Practice  in  this 
particular.  By  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.^c.  Secretary. 

Read  May  6,  1817. 

1  HE  general  appearance  of  the  forced  Asparagus j  used  at 
table  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  is 
a  sufficient  indication  of  defective  management  in  its  produc- 
tion. When  I  first  examined  the  method,  practised  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hogg,  for  forcing  early  Potatoes  (of  which  an  ac- 
count is  given  at  pa^  144  of  this  volume),  it  occurred  to 
me,  that  the  same  principle  m^ht  be  applied  to  raising  early 
Asparagus,  viz.  that  of  placing  the  roots  of  the  plants  over 
a  subirtratum  not  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  bed,  the  warmth  i^eessary  to  force  them, 
firom  hot  linings  to  the  sides ;  for  I  considered  that  the  weak 
and  drawn  state  of  forced  Asparagus  is  occasioned  by  the 
action  of  the  dung  immediately  on  its  root. 

My  opinions,  I  think,  are  confirmed  by  the  successM 
practice  of  Mr;  Wii^liam  RosSs,  gardener  to  EnwAub 
Ellice,  Esq.  at  Wyke  House  near  Brentford,  in  whose 
garden,  in  the  month  of  January,  I  observed  some  of  the 
strongest  Asparagus  I  ever  noticed  at  that  season.  Mr. 
Ross  sent  a  sample,  at  my  request,  to  the  General  Meeting 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  February  last^  and  he  has 
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given  me  the  following  account  of  his  practice.  The  pits  in 
which  his  succession  Pines  are  kept  in  the  summer,  have  at 
bottom  a  layer  of  leaves,  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  covered 
with  the  same  thickness  of  tan,  which  becomes  quite  cold 
when  the  pines  are  removed.  In  one  of  the  pits  he  spread 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  old  tan  a  quantity  of  Asparagus 
roots,  which  he  covered  with  six  inches  more  of  tan,  and 
applied  Unings  of  hot  dung,  successively  renewed,  round  the 
sides,  keeping  up  thereby  a  good  heat.  This  was  done  in 
the  middle  of  December,  and  in  five  weeks  the  crop  was  fit 
for  use.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  made  their  appearance,  and 
during  the  day  time,  he  took  ofi^  the  lights,  introducing  as 
much  air  as  possible,  which  gave  them  a  good  natural  colour, 
and  the  size  was  nearly  as  large  as  if  they  had  been  produced 
in  the  open  ground,  at  the  usual  season. 

I  observed  to  Mr.  Ross,  that  I  thought,  the  plan  would  be 
improved,  if  the  roots  were  planted  in  mould,  rather  than  in 
tan;  in  this  point  he  agreed  with  me,  observing,  that  he 
would  nevertheless  retain  the  under  layer  of  eighteen  inches 
of  tan,  which  he  was  convinced,  would  be  of  great  service, 
since  it  so  readily  admitted  the  passage  of  the  heat,  and  that 
he  should  in  all  cases,  prefer  the  use  of  a  bed  so  constructed, 
to  the  cold  dung-beds  of  Mr.  Hogg,  on  which  he  grows  the 
early  potatoes,  which,  fi-om  having  lain  together  for  some 
time,  become  too  compact  for  the  heat  to  penetrate  into  them 
easily. 

From  the  above  observations,  I  hope  the  gardener  will  be 
able  to  take  such  hints,  as  will  improve  the  practice  in  this 
part  of  his  business.  To  insure  perfect  success,  it  is  expedient 
to  have  good  roots  to  place  in  the  bed ;  the  usual  plan  of  taking 
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them  from  the  exhausted  old  beds  of  the  garden  is  bad.  If 
they  are  past  their  best,  and  mifit  to  remain  in  the  garden, 
they  cannot  be  in  a  good  state  fbr  farcing.  Young  roots 
four  years  old  from  the  seed,  are  much  preferable :  they  are 
costly,  if  they  are  to  be  purchased  every  year ;  but  where 
there  is  sufficient  space,  a  regular  sowing  for  this  particular 
purpose,  should  be  made  annually,  and  thus  a  succession  of 
stock  secured. 
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XCII.  Upon  the  proper  Mode  qf  Pruning  the  Peach  Tree,  in 
cold  and  late  Situations.  By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  ^c.  President. 

Read  May  6,  1817. 

X  HE  buds  of  fruit  trees,  which  produce  blossoms,  and  those 
which  afford  leaves  only,  in  the  spring,  do  not  at  all 
differ  from  each  other,  in  their  first  state  of  organization,  as 
buds.  Each  contain  the  rudiments  of  leaves  only,  which 
are  subsequently  transformed  into  the  component  parts  of 
the  blossom,  and  in  some  species  of  the  fruit  also.  I  have 
repeatedly  ascertained,  that  a  blossom  of  a  Pear  or  Apple 
tree  contains  parts,  which  previously  existed  as  the  rudi- 
ments of  five  leaves,  the  points  of  which  subsequently  form 
the  five  segments  of  the  calyx ;  and  I  have  ofi;en  succeeded 
in  obtaining  every  gradation  of  monstrosity  of  form,  from 
five  congregated  leaves,  (that  is,  five  leaves  united  circularly 
upon  an  imperfect  fruit  stalk)  to  the  perfect  blossom  of  the 
Pear  tree.  The  calyx  of  the  Rose,  in  some  varieties,  presents 
nearly  the  perfect  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  the  large  and  long 
leaves  of  the  Medlar  appear  to  account  for  the  length  of 
the  segmentjs,  in  the  empalement  of  its  blossom.  The  calyx 
of  the  blossom  of  the  Plum  and  Peach  tree  is  formed  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  preceding  cases,  except  that  the  leaves,  which 
are  transmuted  into,  the  calyx,  separate  at  the  base  of  the 
fruit  and  become  deciduous,  instead  of  passing  through  and 
remaining  a  component  part  of  it. 

Every  bunch   of  grapes  commences  its  formation  as  a 
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tendril^  and  it  is  always  within  the  power  of  every  cultivator 
to  occasion  it  to  remain  a  tendril.  The  blossoms  are  all 
additions^  the  formation  of  which  is  always  dependent  upon 
other  agents :  and  if  any  considerable  part  of  the  leaves  be 
taken  off  the  branch  prematurely,  or  if  the  vine  be  not  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  the  requisite  degree  of  heat  and 
light,  the  tendrils  will  permanently  retain  their  primary 
form  and  office ;  and  it  is  very  frequently  observable,  when 
much  of  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees  has  been  destroyed  by 
insects,  or  when  the  previous  season  has  been  cold  and  wet, 
that  blossoms  are  not  formed  at  all,  or  are  feeble  and  imper- 
fect, and  consequently  abortive.  The  state  of  the  Peach 
trees  and  Vines,  in  every  part,  or  nearly  every  part,  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  present  spring,  has  afforded,  I  believe,  more 
than  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  last  position. 

It  is,  I  conceive,  quite  unnecessary  to  adduce  arguments 
to  prove  that  the  buds,  which  are  first  formed  in  the  spring, 
are  most  likely  to  undergo  properly  the  necessary  internal 
changes  of  structure  above  mentioned,  and  consequently  to 
afford  more  perfectly  organized  blossoms,  than  such  as  are 
not  formed  before  the  middle  of  the  summer,  or  till  near  the 
approach  of  autumn ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  shew,  that  the  mode  of  pruning  and  training  the 
Peach  tree,  which  has  been* uniformly  recommended,  and 
almost  as  imiformly  practised,  is  well  adapted  to  fitvourable 
situations  only.     It  has  been  derived  from  the  practice  of 
the  French  gardeners,  and  is  probably  perfectly  well  suited 
to  the  climate  of  Paris,  but  by  no  means  so  well  calculated  (I 
have,  I  think,  very  good  reason  to  believe)  for  the  colder  parts 
of  England,  as  that  I  proceed  to  describe  and  recommend. 
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Every  tree  prepares  in  the  summer  and  autumn  many 
miiiute  leaves,  which  expand  and  form  the  early  foliage  of 
the  following  spring,  and  the  buds  in  the  axillae  of  these 
leaves  are  necessarily  (consistent  with  the  preceding  state- 
ments,)   those  best   calculated,  in  cold   and  un^ivourable 
situations  and  seasons,  to  generate  well  organized  and  vigo- 
rous blossoms;    and  in   such   situations,  I  have  often  wit- 
nessed the  advantage  of  preserving  as  many  as  practicable 
of  these,  by  deviating  from  the  orchnary  mode  of  pruning 
the  Peach  tree.     Instead  of  taking  off  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  yottng  shoots,  and  training  in  a  few  only,  to  a  consi- 
derable length,  as  is  usually  done,  and  as  I  should  myself 
do  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  in  every 
favom^able  situation,  I  preserve  a  large  number  of  the  yoiing 
shoots,   which  are   emitted  in  a  proper  direction  in  early 
spring  by  the  yearling  wood,  shortening  each  where  neces- 
sary, by  pinching  off  the  ininute  succulent  points,  generally 
to  the  length  of  one  or  two  inches.     Spurs  which  he  close 
to  the  wall  are  thus  made^  upon  which  numerous  blossom 
buds  form  very  early  in  the  ensuing  suAuner;  and  upon 
such,   after  the  last  most  un&vourable   season,  and  in  a 
situation  so  high  aiid  cold  that  the  Peach  tree,  in  the  most 
fevourable  seasons,  had  usually  produced  only  a  few  feeble 
blossoms,  I  observed,  as  strong  and  vigorous  blossoms  in  the 
present  spring,  as  I  have  usually  seen  in  the  best  seascms 
and  situations ;  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  if  the  Peach 
trees,  in  the  gardens  round  the  metropolis  had  been  pruned 
in  the  manner  above  described,  in  the  last  season,  an  abun- 
dant and  vigorous  blossom  would  have  appeared  in  the 
present  spring.     I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  refcommend 
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to  the  gardener  to  trust  wholly,  in  any  situation,  for  his  crop 
of  firuit,  to  the  spurs  produced  by  the  abovementioned  mode 
of  piiining  and  training  the  Peach  tree.  In  every  warm 
and  &vourable  situation,  I  would  advkie  him  to  train  the 
larger  part  of  his  young  wood,  according  to  the  ordinary 
method,  and  in  cold  and  late  situations  only,  to^adopt  to 
a  great  extent,  the  mode  of  management  above  sug- 
gested. A  mixture  of  both  modes,  in  every  situation,  will  be 
generally  found  to  multiply  the  chances  of  success ;  and 
therefore  neither  ought  to  be  exclusively  adopted,  or  wholly 
rejected  in  any  situation.  The  spurs  must  not  be  shortened 
in  the  winter  or  spring,  till  it  can  be  ascertained,  what  parts 
of  them  are  provided  with  leaf-buds. 
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XCIII.  Observidions  ontheproperMBnagementqfFrmt  Trees, 
which  are  intended  to  he  forced  very  early  in  the  ensuing 
Season.  By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Sf'C.  President. 

Read  June  3, 1817. 

X  H  E  period  which  any  species,  or  variety,  of  fimit  will  re- 
quire to  attain  maturity,  under  any  given  degrees  of  tempe- 
ratures, and  exposure  to  the  influence  of  light  in  the  forciog 
house  will  be  regulated  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than  is 
generally  imagined,  by  the  previous  management  and  con- 
sequent state  of  the  tree,  when  that  is  first  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  artificial  heat.  Every  gardener  knows,  that  when 
the  previous  season  has  been  cold  and  cloudy  and  wet,  the 
wood  of  his  firuit  trees  remains  immature,  and  weak  abor- 
tive blossoms  only  are  produced.  The  advantages  of  having 
the  wood  well  ripened  are  perfectly  well  understood ;  but 
those  which  may  be  obtained,  whenever  a  very  early  crop 
of  fiiiit  is  required,  by  ripening  the  wood  very  early  in  the 
preceding  summer,  and  putting  the  tree  into  a  state  of 
repose,  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  wood  has  become  per- 
fectly mature,  do  not,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  extended, 
appear  to  be  at  all  known  to  gardeners ;  though  every  one 
who  has  had  in  any  degree  the  management  of  Vines  in  a 
hot-house,  must  have  observed  the  different  effects  of  the  same 
degrees  of  temperature  upon  the  same  plant,  in  October  and 
February.  In  the  autumn,  the  plants  have  just  sunk  into 
their  winter  sleep:  in  February  they  are  refi-eshed,  and 
ready  to  awake  again ;  and  whenever  it  is  intended  prema- 
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turely  to  excite  their  powers  of  life  into  action,  the  expe- 
diency of  putting  those  powers  into  a  state  of  rest,  early 
in  the  preceding  autumn,  appears  obvious.  The  natural 
propensity  of  the  gardener  to  treat  his  plants  as  in  some 
degree  sentient  beings,  and  as  he  would  wish  to  be  himself 
treated,  which  sometimes  misleads  him  (as  I  have  remarked  in 
a  former  paper),*  will  in  this  case  direct  him  rightly,  by  leading 
him  to  infer,  that  early  rising  requires  early  going  to  rest.  I 
shall  therefore  state  the  result  of  a  few  experiments  only, 
which  will,  I  beheve,  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  foregoing  positions. 

Some  Vines,  which  grew  in  pots,  were  placed  in  a  forcing 
house,  at  the  end  of  January,  where  they  produced  ripe  fruit 
about  the  middle  of  July ;  and  soon  after  that  period,  the 
pots  were  taken  from  the  house  and  put  under  the  shade  of 
a  north  wall,  in  the  open  air.  Water  was  subsequently  given 
in  small  quantities  only ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  plants  soon 
fell  off.  Tn  August,  the  plants  were  pruned ;  and  in  Septem- 
ber, they  were  removed  to  a  south  wall,  where  they  soon  ve- 
getated with  much  vigour,  and  continued  to  grow  till  their 
young  shoots  were  killed  by  frost. 

Other  Vines,  of  the  same  varieties,  were  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  forcing-house  till  late  in  August ;  where  they  were 
subjected  to  the  mode  of  management  above  described,  ex- 
cept that  they  were  not  removed  from  their  situation  under 
a  north  wall,  nor  pruned,  before  the  approach  of  winter. 
These  were  then  placed  against  a  south  wall,  where  their 
fruit  ripened  well  in  the  following  season,  in  a  climate  not 

*  See  page  ISO  of  this  volume. 
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nearly  warm  enough  to  have  ripened  it  at  all,  if  the  plants 
had  previously  grown  in  the  open  air. 

Having  raised  many  varieties  of  the  Peach  from  seed  in 
the  year  1813, 1  felt  anxious  to  secure  the  existence  of  each 
variety  till  I  could  ascertain  its  merits ;  and  with  this  view,  I 
obtained,  a  duplicate  of  each  by  inserting  a  bud  from  every 
seedling  plant  into  a  stock,  which  I  placed  in  the  forcing- 
house.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1815,  some  of  the 
yoiuig  trees,  which  had  been  obtained  from  these  buds,  were 
removed  from  the  forcing-house,  in  which  their  wood  had 
become  most  perfectly  well  ripened,  in  the  preceding  summ», 
to  the  open  air,  and  were  placed  as  closely,  as  could  conve* 
niently  be  done,  to  the  seedling  trees  of  the  same  varieties, 
wluch  had  grown  wholly  in  the  open  air :  and  thus  circum- 
stanced, the  blossoms  of  the  trees,  which  had  been  removed 
from  the  forcing-house,  unfolded  nine  days  earlier,  and  their 
fruit  ripened  three  weeks  earlier,  than  that  upon  the  other 
trees  of  the  same  varieties. 

The  confinement  of  the  roots  to  pots,  and  possibly,  to  a 
small  extent,  the  influence  of  the  stock  (for  the  Peach  trees 
in  the  pots  grew  upon  Apricot  shoots),  may  have  somewhat 
accelerated  the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  in  the  experiment  last 
mentioned ;  but  the  chief  causes  of  the  early  maturity  of  the 
fruit  in  both  the  preceding  cases  were,  I  am  confident,  the  per- 
fect maturity  of  the  wood,  and  the  high  state  of  excitabiUty, 
which  had  been  acquired,  by  a  pretematurally  long  period 
of  rest. 

It  is  not,  I  believe,  at  all  necessary  that  I  should  offer 
arguments  to  prove,  that  a  Vine^  which  cannot  be  made  to 
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vegetate  at  all  in  the  winter  without  a  very  high  degree  of 
heat,  is  not  as  well  calculated  for  very  early  forcing  as  one 
in  which  the  powers  of  life  are  so  excitable  that  it  is  pre- 
pared to  vegetate  strongly  in  the  temperature  of  the  open 
air  in  September,  and  in  which  the  power  to  vegetate  in  a 
low  temperature  will  continue  to  accumulate  progressively 
till  spring :  but  it  wilj  probably  be  objected  that  as  large  a 
crop  cannot  be  obtained  from  Vines  of  which  the  roots  are 
confined  in  pots,  as  from  others.  This  objection,  however, 
will,  I  believe,  prove  to  be  wholly  unfounded,  whenever  a 
very  early  crop  is  wanted ;  for  Vines  and  other  fruit  trees 
(as  I  have  observed  in  former  papers)  when  abundantly 
supplied  with  water,  and  manure  ip  a  liquid  state,  require 
but  a  very  small  quantity  of  mould.  A  pot  containing  two 
cubic  feet  of  very  rich  mould,  with  proper  subsequent  at- 
tention, is  fully  adequate  to  nourish  a  Vine  which,  after 
being  pruned  in  autumn,  occupies  twenty  square  feet  of  the 
roof  of  a  hot-bouse ;  and  I  have  constantly  found  that  Vines, 
in  such  pots,  being  abundantly  supplied  with  food  and 
water,  have  produced  more  vigorous  wood,  when  forced  very 
early,  than  others  of  the  same  varieties,  whose  roots  were 
permitted  to  extend  beyond  the  liqiits  pf  the  house. 
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XCIV.  Account  of  the  Method  qf  raising  Mignonette  iit 
Pots,  in  iuccession  through  the  year,  cls  practised  in  the 
Vicinity  qf  London.  By  Mr.  George  Bishon,  qf  the 
JBec^ord  Nursery,  Bloomsbury. 

Read  July  1,  1817. 

X  HE  demand  for  Mignonette  in  pots,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  is  so  considerable,  that  particular  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  this  fragrant  annual,  by  many  of 
the  gardeners  who  supply  the  London  market,  and  as  the 
same  method  may  be  with  ease  applied  to  raising  it  in 
private  gardens,  the  following  detail  of  the  practice  is  of- 
fered to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  considered  useful. 

To  obtain  fine  plants,  strong  and  ready  to  blow,  during 
the  winter,  and  through  the  months  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary, the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  the  end 
of  July;  by  the  middle  of  September,  the  plants  from  this 
sowing  will  be  strong  enough  to  be  removed  into  pots ;  for 
a  week  after  this  removal,  they  must  be  shaded,  after  which 
they  may  be  freely  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  care  being 
taken  to  protect  them  by  frames  from  damage  by  heavy 
rains,  and  from  injury  by  early  frosts,  until  the  be^nning 
of  November,  at  which  time  many  of  them  will  shew  their 
flowers ;  and  they  should  then  be  removed  to  a  green-house, 
or  conservatory,  or  to  a  warm  window  in  a  dwelling-house, 
where  they  will  branch  out  and  continue  to  blow  vntjl  the 
spring. 
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The  crop  for  March,  April,  and  May  should  be  sown  in 
small  pots,  not  later  than  the  the  25th  of  August ;  the  plants 
from  this  sowing  will  not  su£Per  by  exposure  to  rain/  whilst 
they  are  young ;  they  must  however,  be  protected  from  early 
frosts,  like  the  winter  crop ;  they  are  to  be  thinned  in  No- 
vember, leaving  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  plants  in  each 
pot;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  pots  being  sunk  about 
three  or  four  inches  in  some  old  tan  or  coal  ashes,  should 
be  covered  with  a  frame,  which  it  is  best  to  place  fronting 
the  west ;  for  then  the  hghts  may  be  left  open  in  the  evening, 
to  catch  the  sim  whenever  it  s^ts  dear. 

The  third  or  spring  crop  should  be  sown  in  pots,  not  later 
than  the  25th  of  February ;  these  must  be  placed  in  a  frame, 
on  a  gentle  heat,  and  as  the  heat  declines,  the  pots  must.be 
let  down  three  or  four  inches  into  the  dung  bed,  which  will 
keep  the  roots  moist  and  prevent  their  leaves  turning  brown, 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  April  and  May.  The  plants 
thus  obtained  will  be  in  perfection  by  the  end  of  May,*  and 
be  ready  to  succeed  those  raised  by  the  autumnal  sovmig. 
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XC  V.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Strawberries  in  ForGing-houses, 
during  the  Winter  and  Spring  Months.  By  Mr.  William 
Morgan,  Gardener  to  Hsnry  Browne^  Esq.  at  North 
Mimms  Place,  in  Herefordshire. 

Read  July  1,  1817- 

OTRAWBERRIE9  are  in  such  general  estimation,  that  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  them,  during  the  seasons,  when  they  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  open  ground,  is  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  the  fruit-gardener's  attention.  The  produce  of  out-door 
Strawberries  is  terminated,  by  the  frosts,  at  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, from  which  time,  until  the  following  Jime,  the  assistance 
of  the  forcing-house  is  required,  to  furnish  the  desert  with 
this  sort  of  fruit. 

The  Alpines  are  the  first  to  be  brou^t  into  bearing  by 
artificial  heat,  and  these  must  be  raised  from  seed,  which 
ought  to  be  obtained,  in  summer,  from  the  largest  and  best 
fruit.  The  berries,  from  which  the  seed  is  to  be  taken, 
must  be  gathered  when  quite  ripe,  and  being  dried,  the  seed 
may  be  cleared  from  the  pulp,  and  kept  for  use;  in  January 
it  is  to  be  sown,  and  covered  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  mould,  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  three  or  four  inches 
deep ;  these  must  be  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  such  as  that 
of  a  succession  pinery,  or  an  early  peach-house ;  when  the 
rough  leaves  of  the  seedling  plants  appear,  remove  them  to  a 
cooler  position,  to  harden  them,  for  potting  in  May.  The 
pots  for  this  purpose  should  be  six  inches  deep,  and  six 
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inel^s  in  diameter  on  the  top ;  three  plants  must  be  put  into 
each  pot,  and  they  must  be  kept,  through  the  summer, 
plilnged  in  thie  earth  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  well  sup- 
phed  with  water.  In  October,  before  the  frosty  momifigs 
set  in,  put  them  under  shelter  ;  they  will,  at  this  time,  if  toot 
injured  by  frost,  be  in  flower,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember may  be  adteitted  into  the  forcing-house  or  pinery, 
where  they  will  bear  fruit,  through  the  winter. 

The  nextsorts  foiioxcmgmeihBBathScarleU^  and  Common 
Scarlets :  these  are  to  be  potted  in  May,  or  early  in  JubBi 
using  pots  of  the  size  mentioned  above,  and  three  plants  are 
to  be  put  into  each  pot ;  the  late  runners  of  the  previous 
year  are  the  best  plants  for  the  purpose ;  some  of  them  will 
be  shewing  bloom  at  this  time,  which  is  to  be  picked  ofi^ 
as  well  as  any  flowers,  or  rtinners,  which  the  potted  plants 
may  put  forth  in  the  summer.  Until  the  [dants  are  weU 
rooted,  keep  them  in  shade,  watering  them  frequently,  then 
plunge  the  pots  into  the  earth,  in  an  open  part  of  the  garden, 
till  they  are  wanted.  In  January,  }dace  them  in  the  forcing- 
house,  on  shelves,  e^hteen  inches  from  the  glass ;  as  they 
grow,  water  must  be  given  them,  as  often  as  they  get  dry,  but 
as  I  have  found  it  injurious  to  wet  the  crown  of  the  plants 
especially  when  the  blossom  is  making  its  appearance,  I  place 
the  pots  in  pans,  and  fill  these  with  water,  as  required.  The 
Scariets  will  force  in  a  peach-house,  or  vinery,  but  will  bear 
well  in  a  stronger  heat,  provided  they  have  plenty  of  air 
when  in  bloom ;  when  the  fruit  is  set,  and  begins  to  swells  it 
is  advisable  to  pick  off  some  of  the  leaves,  keeping  not  more 
than  three  to  each  plant :  this,  I  find,  causes  the  fruit  to 
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become  larger  and  higher  flavoured ;  no  runners  of  course, 
must  be  allowed  to  ^ow  from  the  plants.  To  insure  a  good 
supply  of  fruit,  it  is  better  to  provide  a  succession  of  plants, 
in  beds  covered  with  frames;  if  these  beds  are  made  with 
leaves,  place  the  pots  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  close  to- 
gether, within  a  foot  of  the  glass,  and  fill  up  the  interstices, 
between  the  pots,  with  old  tan,  or  light  mould;  if  dung  be 
used  for  the  beds,  the  plants  will  suffer,  if  the  pots  are 
placed  directly  upon  it,  a  layer  therefore  of  old  tan,  or  mould 
three  or  four  inches  thick,  must  intervene  between  the  dung 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots ;  air  must  be  admitted,  at  the 
back  of  the  frames,  daily,  until  the  plants  are  in  flower,  when 
it  should  be  given  more  freely,  by  removing  the  lights,  when- 
ever the  weather  is  flne  :  thus  the  fruit  will  set  plentifully,  and 
when  it  is  set,  the  pots  may  be  carried  into  the  pine-stove, 
or  any  other  forcing-house,  to  ripen. 

The  Pine  Strawberries  succeed  the  Scarlets,  in  order  of 
time,  for  forcing ;  the  directions  for  potting  the  Scarlets  are 
applicable  to  this  sort,  except  that  two  plants  only  are  to 
be  placed  in  each  pot ;  the  sort  of  runners  to  be  preferred, 
and  the  management  after  potting,  are  precisely  the  same  as 
are  set  down  for  the  Scarlets.  The  Pines  are  to  be  taken 
into  the  house,  for  forcing,  in  February  or  March ;  they  do 
best  in  a  peach,  or  other  moderately  heated  house,  until  the 
fruit  is  set,  when  they  are  to  be  shifted  into  the  pinery  to 
ripen.  The  leaves  of  this  sort  must  not  be  picked  off,  as  is 
recommended  in  the  management  of  the  Scarlets,  but  the 
system  of  watering  is  the  same  with  both  sorts.  When  the 
Pine  Strawberries  are  ripe,  the  sun  and  strong  heat  will 
cause  them  to  shrink,  and  destroy  their  flavour ;  this  may 
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be  prevented  by  removing  the  pots,  which  have  full  ripe 
fruit,  into  a  cool  and  shaded  room. 

It  is  essential,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  flavour  to  the 
fruit  of  forced  Strawberries,  that  they  have  as  little  water  as 
possible,  when  they  are  nearly  ripe. 

After  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  from  the  plants,  the  pots 
should  be  plunged  into  a  shady  border,  giving  them  a  good 
watering,  and  at  the  same  time  cutting  off  all  their  leaves : 
when  thus  treated,  they  will,  in  the  year  following,  produce 
as  good  crops  in  forcing,  as  fresh  potted  plants;  if  not 
wanted  for  this  purpose,  they  may  be  turned  out  into  the 
natural  ground,  and  will  then  bear  a  crop  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  as  described  by  Mr.  Williams,  at  page  93 
pf  this  volume. 
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XC VI.  Account  and  Description  qf  a  new  Strawberry,  called 
the  Roseberry,  or  Rose  Strawberry.  By  Joseph  Sabine, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  ^c.  Secretary. 

Read  Sept.  2, 1817. 

zV  NEW  variety  oi  Strawberry^  under  the  name  oi'the  Rose-^ 
berry,  having  excited  considerable  attention  amongst  Horti- 
culturists, during  the  late  season,  I  have  collected  some 
6cts  relative  to  its  origin,  which  I  now  lay  be£c>re  the 
Society,  together  with  such  observations  on  its  habits  and 
character,  as  my  enquiries  have  furnished.  For  the  account 
of  its  origin,  I  am  principally  indebted  to  Mr.  William 
Malcolm,  of  Kensington,  who  received  the  plants  from  the 
original  growers ;  the  other  particulars  have  been  obtained 
by  the  assistance  and  ready  communication  of  Mr.  Grange, 
in  whose  large  Garden  at  Kingsland,  (from  whence  he  sup- 
plies the  markets,  and  his  own  shops,  in  London ),  this  fruit 
is  now  very  extensively  cultivated. 

Some  years  since,  Messrs.  John  ^  and  William  Caden- 
HEAD,  very  considerable  market  gardeners  near  Aberdeen, 
observed  a  single  plant  of  this  Strawberry  (which  had 
probably  originated  from  an  accidentally  sown  seed),  in 
their  garden,  and,  from  certain  peculiarities  noticed  in  it, 
were  induced  to  increase  it.  In  March,  1815,  packets  of 
young  plants  were  sent  up  to  London  for  sale,  from  which 
stock  the  gardens  here  have  been  supphed ;  it  had  however 
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become  well  known,  before  that  time,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aberdeen. 

The  general  habit  and  appearance  of  the  plants  are  those 
of  common  Scarlets,  from  which,  however,   they  differ  in 
the  particulars  stated  below.     They  produce   fewer  leaves 
than  the  Scarlet  Strawberries ;  they  are  shorter  in  growth, 
of  a  lighter  green,  and  have  somewhat  of  a  glaucous  ap- 
pearance, when  viewed  in  opposition  to  the  dark  green  of 
the  other  kind;    their  leaves  are  also  more  rounded  tha^n 
those  of  the  Scarlets,  and  the  stalks  of  the  leaves  have  a  few 
hairs    scattered   over   them,   whilst   the   leafstalks   of  the 
Scarlets   are   quite  smooth.     The    scape,   or  stem,  which 
produces  the  flowers,  is  also  a  little  hairy,  and  very  short, 
notwithstanding  which,  sooh  after   it  begins  to  flower,  it 
overtops  the  leaves,  and  the  whole  bed  appears   covered 
with  the  white  flowers,  which  are  the   more  conspicuous, 
as   the  petals  are    considerably  larger   than    those   of  the 
Scarlet,  though  not  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  Pine  Straw- 
berry.    Each  scape  produces  an  extraordinary  number  of 
flowers,  the  peduncles  of  which  are  stronger  and  shorter 
than  those  of  the  Scarlets ;  the  flowers,  which  have  a  pleasant 
odour,  continue  to  open  in  succession,  through  the  season,  so 
that  when  the  first  fruit  is  ripe,  there  are  numerous  flowers 
yet  to  be  opened,  as  well  as  berries  in  all  stages  towards 
maturity,  on  the  same  stem.    The  scapes  also  continue  to 
rise  successively,  and  thus  produce  a  continuance  of  fruit ; 
the  latter-grown  scapes  are  generally  taller  than  the  first, 
but  are  equally  abundant  in  blossom,  and  fruit;  they  are 
not  so  numerous  on  each  plant,  as  in  the  spring,  but  still 
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in  sujficieDt  plenty  to  yield  occasional  gatherings  in  the 
month  of  August,  when  all  other  Strawberries,  except  the 
Alpines,  are  off. 

The  general  shape  of  the  berries  is  conical ;  occasionally, 
it  is  cock's-comb  like,  but  this  peculiarity  is  only  to  be 
observed  in  those  first  ripened  :  they  exceed  the  Scarlets  in 
size,  but  are  less  than  the  Pines,  firom  both  of  which  they 
may  be  readily  distinguished,  though,  when  in  an  unripe 
state,  they  most  resemble  the  Scarlets ;  the  calyx  is  small, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fruit ;  the  seeds  also  are 
small,  and  not  so  buried  in  the  pulp  of  the  firuit,  as  in  the 
Scarlets.  The  berries  are  not  perfectly  ripe  until  they 
assume  a  dark  red  colour,  and  in  that  state  only  should  the 
merit  of  their  flavour  be  decided  on.  The  flesh  is  firmer 
than  that  of  the  Scarlets,  and  firom  this  property,  probably, 
is  found  to  preserve  better,  though  it  will  not  bruise  well 
to  mix  with  ice,  and  is  therefore  not  preferred  by  the  confec- 
tioners for  that  purx>ose.  The  Roseberry  ripens  as  early  as 
the  Scarlet. 

The  management  of  the  plants,  in  the  open  ground,  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Scarlets ;  the  fi-uit  is  more  liable  to 
get  dirty,  by  lying  on  the  ground  in  wet  weather ;  but  if 
this  defect  can  be  guarded  against,  the  quantity  as  well  as 
prolonged  period  of  its  produce,  will  cause  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively cultivated. 

It  has  been  found,  by  experience,  to  do  well  in  the 
forcing-house,  where  it  continues  to  bear  most  abimdantly, 
in  succession,  for  a  length  of  time ;  when  wanted  for 
this  purpose,  only  two  plants   should  be   introduced  into 
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those  sized  pots,  in  which  three  oi  the  Scarlets  are  usually 
planted.  The  plants  used  in  the  forcing-house,  in  the 
spring,  if  turned  out  of 'the  pots  into  an  open  border, 
flower,  and  bear  fruit,  in  nearly  as  great  proportion  as 
those  growing  in  the  natural  ground  in  the  spring  season. 
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XCVTI.  Somefmt\er  Ohservations  an  the  Method  fringing 
Fruit  Treegffor  the  purpose  qf  rendering  them  productive. 
By  George  Henry  Noehden,  LL.  D.  F.  L.  S.  4^. 
Vice  Secretary. 

Read  September  %  1817. 

JL  N  a  former  communication,  the  practice  of  rin^g  fruit 
trees,  in  order  to  cause  them  to  bear,  has  been  spoken  of; 
and  I  have  since  found,  in  reading  some  of  the  writings  of 
M.  Andre  Thouin,  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  fami- 
har  to  the  French  gardeners.  Mr.  Hempel,  of  whose 
account  of  this  operation,  a  translation  has  been  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  present  volume,  mentions,  that  his  fether, 
from  whom  he  himself  learnt  that  method,  had  derived  it 
from  a.  French  journal.  M.  Thouin  intimates,  in  a  passage, 
which  will  be  subsequently  quoted,  at  ftdl  length,  that  it  has 
been  known  and  approved  in  France,  for  upwards  of  a 
century.  The  French  have  likewise  adapted  it  to  another 
use,  namely,  to  facilitate  the  process  of  obtaining  layers, 
especially  from  hard-wooded  trees  or  shrubs;  but  this  ap- 
phcation  is  of  much  later  date.  It  will  be  recollected,  that 
our  President,  guided  by  that  philosophical  sagacity,  which 
is  peculiar  to  him,  arrived  at  this  practice,  by  his  own  ex- 
periments. He  gave  the  Society  an  account  of  it,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1812.*  The  subject  of  ringing  fruit 
trees  is  incidentally  touched  upon,  by  M.  Thouin,  in  his 

*  See  the  Horticultural  Transactioiis,  Vol.  I.  page  255. 
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Description  de  VEcole  d' Agriculture  du  Museum,  p.  83. 
where  he  treat^^  of  the  various  modes  of  making  layers.     His 
words,  translated  from  thp  French,  are  these :  "  The  name 
of  annular  cut,  or  annular  section,  and  of  vertical  ring,  is 
given  to  a  space,  or  blank,  occasioned  in  the  circmnference 
of  a  shoot,  branch,  bough,  stem,  or  even  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
by  the  removal  of  a  stripe  of  the  bark,  from  the  outer  cuticle 
down  to  the  alburnum^  not,  however,  including  the  latter. 
The  object  of  this  operation  is,  either  to  diminish  the  vigour 
of  a  luxuriant  branch,  and  by  detaining  the  sap  in  the  upper 
parts,  to  force  it  to  yield  fruit,  or  to  dispose  it  to  emit  fibres, 
fit  to  be  converted  into  roots,   for  the  purpose  of  making 
layers.  .These  rings  are  made  of  different  sizes,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  branches,  and  the  particular  trees,  on  which 
they  are  cut,  and  likewise  according  to  the  object  you  have 
in  view.     You,   generally,  have   them  of  a  width  of  two 
millimetres  to  three  centimetres.  It  is  only  a  few  years^  since 
they  have  been  applied^  to  hard  woods,  with  the  intention  of 
getting  layers.     This  operation  is  used  in  the  nurseries,  for 
the  multiplication  of  fruit-trees,  and  in  the  gardens,  for  the 
increase   of  exotics."     M.  Thouin  remarks,  that  the  ring 
must  be  quite  cut  down  to  the  alburnum,  a  circumstance, 
which  has  been  particularly  adverted  to  in  the  paper,  to 
which  I  have  alluded.     The  dimension  of  the  rings,  he  says, 
may  be  from  two  millimetres  to  three  centimetres,  according 
to  the  subjects  on  which  they  are  practised,  and  the  pur- 
poses, for  which* they  are  wanted.     If  we  reduce  those  deno- 
minations to  our  measure,  we  shall  find,  that  two  millimetres 
will  be  somewhat  less  than  the  twelfth  port  of  an  inch,  and 
three  centimetres  will  approach  to  an  inch  and  a  half;  and  we 
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may  say,  that  M,  Thouin  requires,  for   his  different  pur- 
poses, rings  of  a  width  from  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half.     It  is  implied  in  what  he  says,  that  rings 
should  vary  in  their  dimensions,  according  to  circumstances, 
which  had  also  been  remarked  in  our  paper.*     It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  see  an  opinion,  that  had,  in  a  great  measure,  been 
founded  upon  general  reasoning,   confirmed  by   such    an 
authority  as  that  of  M.  Thouin,  who  speaks  from  expe- 
rience and  observation.     The  effect  of  ringing,  in  producing 
finitfrdness,  is  likewise  accounted  for,  by  him,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that,  which  was  suggested  in  our  Transactions.    It 
was  there  stated,  that  the  abundance  of  the  sap,  or  the  quick- 
ness of  its  motion,  might  be  considered  as  the  cause  that 
prevented  fruitfulness.     The  latter,  indeed,  may  be  supposed 
to  arise  out  of  the  former.     For  the  sap,  as  any  fluid,  will 
move  with  greater  force,  when  it  abounds  than  when  it  is 
scanty.     But  it  seems,  that  in  a  state  of  accelerated  motion 
it  is  less  fit  for  the  process  of  secreting  and  depositing  the 
ingredients  of  the  fruit,  than  when  it  circulates  slowly ;  and 
experience  has  pointed  out  certain  means,  by  which  the 
quickness  of  the  circulation  appears  to  be  diminished.    Thus 
gardeners   have   found,  that  by  twisting,   or   bending,  the 
branches,  or  by  training  them  in  a  particular  manner,  fruit- 
fulness  is  frequently  brought  about ;    and  the  method  of 
cutting  rings  on  them,  which  is  the  inmiediate  topic  for 
our  conidderation,  aims  at  the  same  end.     To  this  may  be 
added  the  use  of  ligatures,  tightly  bound  round  the  shoots. 
All  these  operations  evidently  tend  to  interrupt,  or  retard,  the 
flow  of  the  sap ;   and  in  this  way  they  seem  to  conduce  to 

•  Page  269. 
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fruitfulness.     It  is,  therefore,  fair  to  conclude,  that  whatevet 
controls  the  motion  of  the  sap,  is  beneficial  to  the  production 
of  fruit.     Whether  the  actual  diminution  of  the  sap  is  the 
right  plan  to  be  pursued,  may  perhaps  he  doubted.  .  An 
eminent  Horticulturist  calls  the  sap  vegetable  blood,  and 
justly  considers  it  as  that,  upon  which  the  life  and  health  of 
the  plant  depend :  but  whether  we  are  to  infer  that,  because 
this  vegetable  blood  is  so  important  and  essential,  it  should 
be  increased  to  the  utmost,  and   that  its  function   would 
be  best  performed  in  proportion  to  its  comparative  qiiiaiv- 
tity,  may  well  be  questioned.    It  is  probably  in  vegetable, 
as  it  is  in  animal  nature,  that  there  is  a  certain  limit,  beyond 
which  all  excess  is  faulty.     There  may  be  too  much  blood 
made  in  a  plant,  as  we  know  that  there  may  in  an  animal, 
the  superabundance,  in  each  case,  being  created  by  im- 
proper nourishment ;  and  in  both  it  may  be  expedient,  and 
perfectly  consistent  with  good  judgment,  to  lessen  it.     The 
chief  point,  however,  seems  to  be,  to  regulate  the  course  of 
the  sap,  and  to  check  it,  when  it  is  too  rapid,  which  it  may 
be  concluded  to  be,  when  the  tree  is  vigorous  and  luxuriant, 
and  yet  barren.  M.  Noisette,  a  very  intelligent  nurseryman 
at  Paris,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Bon  Jardinier,  in 
speaking  of  the  proceeding,  which  in  such   circumstances 
should  be  adopted,  calls  it  ''  to  curb,  or  subdue,  the  force 
of  vegetation"  (dompter  la  force  de  la  vegetation  au  profit  des 
fruits)  ;*  and  M.  Thouin   in  another   passage,  where  he 
treats  of  a  certain  mode  of  pruning,  expresses  himself  thus -f*: 

•  See  Bon  Jardinier  for  the  year  1817,  p.  305. 

t  Description  de  l*Eoole  d'Agriculture  du  Museum,  p.  59. 
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'^  The  theory  of  this  mode  of  pruning  consists  in  suppressing 
the  direct  channel  of  the  sap,  and  substituting  for  it  from  three 
to  seven  oblique  branches,  which,  at  certain  distances,  one 
above  another,  form  a  sort  of  forked  passage  that  will  only 
permit  the  sap  to  rise  and  descend  slowly ,  obliging  it  to  stop 
and  form  a  great  number  of  fruit  buds.  The  experience 
of  more  than  a  century  proves  the  goodness  of  this  theory, 
when  it  is  put  in  practice  by  skilful  gardeners."  These 
remarks  will  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  former  commimi- 
cation,  on  the  practice  of  ringing  fruit  trees,  and  may  per- 
haps be  useful  in  farther  elucidating  that  proceeding. 
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XCVIII.  Accotmt  qf  game  Improvements  in  the  Construc- 
tion of^  Store  for  Plants,  by  vjhich  Bottom  heat  is  imparted 
to  their  Roots,  toithout  the  use  qf  Tan.  By  William 
Kent,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  ^. 

Read  May  6,  1817. 

JHaving  occasion  to  rebuild  my  hot-house,  I  was  led  to 
consider  what  improvements  might  be  made  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  flue,  and  the  construction  of  the  pit,  in  order 
that  the  fire  might  not  only  sufficiently  heat  the  body  of 
the  house,  but  also  be  so  directed  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  tan :  for,  independent  of  the  expense,  in 
consequence  of  the  distance  whence  I  had  to  obtain  it, 
tan  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  producing  worms,  which 
not  only  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  plants,  but  often 
totally  destroy  them.  I  conceived,  that  this  advantage 
might  be  obtained,  if  an  air  chamber  could  be  formed 
under  the  pit,  wherein  the  air  might  be  confined  in  a  state 
of  high  rarefaction,  and  be  so  regulated,  as  to  increase  and 
decrease  the  temperature,  as  required :  for,  if  an  artificial 
heat  could  be  imparted  to  the  substance  which  filled  the 
pit,  and  kept  up  about  the  pots,  it  would  be^f  little  conse- 
quence, of  what  that  substance  consisted ;  and  as  tan  is 
only  used  for  this  specific  purpose,  the  heated  air  in  the 
chamber  would  convey  a  warmth  equivalent  to  that  pro- 
duced by  it.  The  house  being  now  finished,  agreeably  to 
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the  Conceived  plan,  and  fully  answering  my  expectations, 
after  six  months  experience,  I  am  desirous  of  communicating 
an  account  of  it  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Membero,  not  doubting,  at  the  same  time,  but 
some  of  them  will  be  able  to  suggest  other  ideas,  that 
may  render  the  plan  more  complete.  With  respect  to  the 
consumption  of  fuel,  it  is  not  in  my  power  absolutely  to 
determine,  whether  any  thing  material  is  saved,  or  not, 
although  I  am  inclined  to  beheve,  that  much  less  is  required; 
but  I  am  prevented  from  making  the  experiment,  as  this 
house  is  nine  feet  longer,  and  firom  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
higher,  than  my  former;  containing  nearly  1500  more  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  be  heated.  I  have  found,  upon  trial,  that  coke 
(such  as  is  made  by  the  Gas-light  Company)  smith's  coals, 
and  cinders^  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions,  answer  quite 
as  well  as  coals  alone. 

As  this  house  is  constructed,  the  third  return  of  the  flue,  c, 
which  runs  along  the  front,  at  the  distance  of  forty-five  feet 
from  the  fire,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  heated,  as  when 
the  whole  flue  is  exposed,  at  the  distance  of  only  ten  feet ;  the 
two  first  lei>gths  of  the  flue,  bb,  being  within  the  chamber, 
under  the  pit,  warm  the  air  in  it,  and  if  kept  closely  confined, 
will  continue  warm  to  a  considerable  degree,  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  fire  is  extinguished,  producing  bottom  heat  to 
the  plants.  I  first  made  the  chamber  with  only  the  bottom 
registers,  hhh,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  out  the  air ; 
but  finding  the  heated  air  did  not  escape  sufficiently,  I  have 
since  added  five  more  registers,  i «,  placed  above  the  first ;  all, 
or  any,  of  which  may  be  opened  or  shut,  at  pleasure.  This 
alteration,  while  it  afibrds  the  means  of  moderating  the  heat 
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RKFB REIfCE  S  . 
a,.  The  Himaee . 
h.  h.  h.  The  Flue  wtdtin  die  Oumiher  imder  diC'  pit. 

c .   The  Flue  retunttd  out  of  die  Ouanher,  and  ejeterubh^ 

alonff  die  front  of  the  house . 
d' .  A  oontmuatian  of  die  Fbie .  carried  under  die  floor . 
e .   TTie  Chmwev 
f.  f.   A  four  imh,  open-  wc^rJced'  hridc  ptMrtituni  dloiu^  die- 
centre  of  diC'  chamher  to  support  die  Stones  at  die 
hottonv  of  the  pit . 
g.g  .  The  walls  of  die  pit . 
h.h.h.  The  bottom  rrtfisters,  of  which  there  arr  correspan3m^ 
ones  at  the  opposite  sides  of  die  pit . 
i/ .    17ie  upper  registers,  the  two  hehind  are  placed 

<Utemately  wuh  diose  in  fhmt . 
Jc .  The  stone  floor  of  the  pit 
Z.l.   Hie  floor  of  the  house  . 
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in  the  chamber,  has  enabled  me  to  increase,  with  £u;ility,  the 
temperature  of  the  house  considerably,  and  with  a  smaller 
fire,  as  it  allows  the  current  of  heated  air  to  escape  with  more 
rapidity,  and  the  house  is  consequently  sooner  filled  with  it. 
The  pit  is  built,  back  and  fronts  (^  the  same  height  from 
the  ground,  and  contains  part  of  the  chamber  above  the 
floor,  into  which  chamber  the  flue  is  turned  immediately  on 
entering  the  house,  and  carried  the  whole  length,  and  back 
again,  as  shewn  by  the  letters,  bb  b^  afi^x  which  it  passes 
along  the  front,  c  c,  and  end,  d,  all  which  the  plan  will  more 
clearly  exhibit.  The  bottom  of  the  pit,  Ar,  which  also  forms 
the  top  of  the  chamber,  is  paved  with  stone,  and  is  seventeen 
inches  deep,  the  pit  itself,  wherein  the  pots  are  plunged,  being 
filled  with  saw-dust.  I  apprehend  the  saw-dust  will  last  at  least 
for  this  purpose,  two  years ;  no  worms  will  breed  in  it,  and  the 
labour  of  turning  it,  and  shifting  the  pots,  wiU  be  much  less 
than  when  tan  is  used.  By  occasionally  pouring  a  few  pots 
of  water  into  the  pit,  which  may  be  done  by  lifting  up  a  pot 
here  and  there,  a  fine  steam  will  be  raised  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants ;  and  by  ddkig  the  same  through  the  registers  into  the 
chamber,  the  whole  house  may  be  filled  with  steam. 
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XCIX.  On  the  Cultiyation  of  Strawberries,  in  the  open 
Ground.  In  a  -Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  Michael 
Keens,  Gardener ,  at  Isleworth. 

Read  August  5>  1817. 
Sir, 

-I  N  answer  to  your  letter,  relative  to  the  culture  of  Straw- 
berries,  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  I  wish  you  had  applied, 
for  the  information  you  require,  to  some  person  more  com- 
petent than  myself:  for  the  knowledge  I  possess  on  the 
subject,  has  been  solely  acquired  from  my  own  practice, 
and  experience,  never  having  received  instructions  from 
persons,  or  books.  I  am,  however,  most  willing  to  commu- 
nicate, as  well  as  I  am  able,  any  information  to  so  useftd  an 
institution  as  the  Horticultural  Society. 

I  will  commence  with  a  general  detail  of  my  practice :  this 
may  be  considered  as  applicable  to  all  the  varieties  of  the 
Strawberry;  and  afterwards,  in  noticing  each  kind,  that  I 
cultivate,  I  will  specify  such  peculiarities  of  treatment  as  are 
exclusively  applicable  to  each. 

In  preparing  the  soil  for  Strawberries,  if  it  be  new,  and, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  very  stiff,  it  should  be  trenched ; 
but  if  the  bottom  spit  of  soil,  as  sometimes  happens,  be  of 
an  inferior  quality,  I  then  recommend  only  a  simple  digging, 
placing  dung  at  the  bottom,  underneath  the  mould  so  dug ; 
on  the  contrary,  should  the  land  have  been  kept  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  or  be  good  to  the  full  depth,  it  will  be 
advisable  for  the  bottom  spit  to  be  brought  up  to  the  top. 
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placing  the  dung  between  the  two  spits.  The  best  way  to 
obtain  new  plants  is,  by  planting  out  runners  in  a  nursery, 
for  the  express  purpose,  in  the  previous  season :  for  it  is  a 
very  bad  plan  to  supply  a  new  plantation  from  old  plants. 
With  respect  to  the  time  of  planting,  I  have  always  found  the 
month  of  March  better  than  any  other.  Sometimes,  when  my 
crops  have  failed,  I  have  had  runners  planted  in  the  autumn, 
for  the  following  year,  but  these  have  always  disappointed 
my  expectations.  I  plant  them  in  beds,  containing  three  or 
four  rows,  and  the  plants,  in  each  row,  at  a  certain  distance 
from  each  other,  leaving  an  alley  between  each  bed,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  rows  and  of  the  plants  in  the  rows,  as  well  as  the 
width  of  the  aUeys,  depending  on  the  kind  of  Strawberry 
plainted.  The  width  of  the  alleys,  as  it  will  afterwards  be 
stated,  may  appear  considerable;  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
aUowing  this  space  for  the  workmen  to  stand  on,  when  they 
water  the  plants,  or  gather  the  fruit,  is  beneficial,  because  I 
have  observed,  in  other  persons'  grounds,  where  less  space 
is  allotted  for  this  purpose,  that  great  damage  is  done  to 
the  plants  and  fruit,  by  the  trampling  of  the  people. 

After  the  beds  are  planted,  I  always  keep  them  as  clear 
of  weeds  as  possible,  and  on  no  account  allow  any  crop  to 
be  planted  between  the  rows.  Upon  the  growing  of  the 
rimners,  I  have  them  cut  when  necessary :  this  is  usually  three 
times  in  each  season.  In  the  autumn,  I  always*  have  the  rows 
dug  between ;  for  I  find,  it  refreshes  the  plants  materially ; 
and  I  recommend  to  those  persons  to  whom  it  may  be  con- 
venient, to  scatter  in  the  spring,  very  lightly,  some  loose  straw 
or  long  dung,  between  the  rows.  It  serves  to  keep  the  ground 
moist,  enriches  the  Strawberry,  and  forms  a  clean  bed  for  the 
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tr^fisaes  of  fiiiit  to  lie  upon;  and  thus,  by  a  little  extra  trouble, 
and  cost,  a  more  abundant  crop  may  be  obtained.  A  short 
tix^e  before  the  fruit  ripens,  I  always  cut  off  the  runners,  to 
strengthen  the  root ;  and  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  I  have 
what  fresh  runners  have  been  made,  taken  off  with  a  reaping 
hoo]^  together  with  the  outside  leaves  around  the  main  plant, 
9^X  which  I  rake  the  beds,  then  hoe  them  and  rake  them 
again.  In  the  autumn,  imless  the  plants  appear  very  strong, 
I  l^tye  some  dung  dug  in  between  the  rows,  but  if  they  are 
very  luxuriant,  the  dung  is  not  required,  for  in  some  rich 
soils  it  would  cause  the  plants  to  turn  nearly  all  to  lea£  I 
also  have  to  remark,  that  the  dung  used  for  manure  should 
not  be  too  far  spent ;  fresh  dung  from  the  stable  door  is  pre- 
ferable to  spit  dung,  which  many  persons  are  so  fond  of.  The 
duration  of  the  beds  must  be  determined  by  the  produce  of 
the  plants,  which  varies  much  according  to  the  different  sorts ; 
it  also  varies  with  the  same  sort  in  diffb*ent  soils,  so  that  the 
precise  time  of  the  renewal  of  the  beds  must  be  regulated  by 
the  observation  of  the  gardener,  in  each  particular  case. 

I  conunence  my  observations  on  the  different  sorts,  with 
the  Pine  Strawberry.  The  best  soil  for  it  is  a  light  loam, 
though  no  other  kind  of  Strawberry  wiU  bear  a  strong  loam 
better  than  this.  It  is  likewise  to  be  noticed,  that  this  is  of 
all  others  the  most  difficult  Strawberry  from  which  to  procure 
a  good  crop.  -  Particular  care  must  be  taken,  that  they  are 
planted  in  open  ground  :  for  in  smaU  gardens  they  grow  very 
strong,  but  seldom  bear  fruit,  in  consequence  of  being  so 
much  shaded  by  standard  trees ;  and  I  have  observed  the 
shade  of  the  Walnut  tree  to  be  much  more  injurious  to  these 
than  to  others :  for  under  it  they  seldom  bear  at  all,  but  run 
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entirely  to  leaf.  In  planting  the  beds  of  Pines»  I  keep  the 
rows  two  feet  apart,  and  put  the  plants  eighteen  inches  from 
each  other  in  the  row,  leaving  alleys  of  three  feet  wide  be- 
tween each  bed :  these  large  distances  I  find  necessary,  fcxr 
the  trusses  of  fruit  in  my  garden  ground  are  frequently  afoot 
long.  The  duration  of  this  Strawberry,  with  me,  is  three  years  : 
the  first  year  it  bears  the  best^  the  second  year  the  crop  is 
very  good,  and  the  third  year  it  is  less. 

The  Imperial  Strmoberryf-wldcYk  was  raised  by  myself,  from 
seed,  and  which  is  described  and  figured,  at  page  101  of  this 
volume,  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  way,  with  respect  to 
planting,  distance^  &c.  as  the  Pine ;  but  I  have  to  remark, 
that  it  requires  rather  a  lighter  and  richer  soil,  and  is  not  so 
liable  to  run  to  leaf,  when  planted  under  trees. 

The  Scarlet  Strawberry  must  be  treated  also  like  the  Pine. 
With  respect  to  distance  for  planting  the  beds  of  Scarlets,  I 
put  each  row  twenty-one  inches  apart,  and  each  plant 
eighteen  inches  distant  in  the  row,  and  make  the  alleys  two 
feet  six  inches  wide.  The  duration  of  this  Strawberry,  with 
me,  seldom  exceeds  three  years. 

The  HautboU,  I  have  always  found  to  thrive  best  in  a  light 
soil :  and  it  must  be  well  supplied  with  dung,  for  excess  of 
manure  does  not  drive  it  into  leaf  like  the  Pine  Strawberry. 
In  planting  the  beds,  each  row  must  be  two  feet  a^art,  and 
from  plant  to  plants  in  the  rows,  must  be  eighteen  inches, 
leaving  the  alleys  between  the  beds  three  feet  wide.  There 
are  many  different  sorts  of  the  Hautbois :  one  has  ike  meie 
and  fanale  organs,  in  the  same  blossom,  and  bears  very  freely ; 
but  that  which  I  most  approve,  is  the  one,  which  contaiiifi 
the  male  organs  in  one  blossom,  and  the  female  in  anotlier : 
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this  bears  fruit  of  the  finest  colour,  and  of  far  superior  flavour. 
In  selecting  these  plants,  care  must  be  taken,  that  there  are 
not  too  many  of  the  male  plants  amongst  them :  for  as  these 
bear  no  fruit,  they  are  apt  to  make  more  runners  than  the 
females.  I  .consider  one  male  to  ten  females  the  'proper 
proportion,  for  an  abundant  crop.  I  learned  the  necessity 
of  mixing  the  male  plants  with  the  others,  by  experience,  in 
]  809 ;  I  had,  before  that  period,  selected  female  plants  only, 
for  my  beds,  and  was  entirely  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  a 
crop.  In  that  year,  suspecting  my  error,  I  obtained  some 
male  blossoms,  which  I  placed  in  a  bottle  on  the  bed  of  fe- 
male Hautbois.  In  a  few  days,  I  perceived  the  fruit  near  the 
bottle  to  swell ;  on  this  observation,  I  procured  more  male 
blossoms,  and  in  like  manner  placed  them  in  bottles,  in 
different  parts  of  the  beds,  removing  the  bottles  to  fresh 
places,  every  morning,  and  by  this  means,  obtained  a  mode- 
rate crop,  where  I  had  gathered  no  fruit  the  preceding 
year.  The  duration  of  the  Hautbois,  with  me,  seldom  exceeds 
three  years. 

The  Wood  Strawberry ^  is  best  raised  from  seed,  which  I 
obtain  from  fruit  just  gathered,  sowing  it  immediately  in  a 
bed  of  rich  earth.  When  the  plants  are  of  a  proper  size, 
I  transplant  them  into  other  beds,  where  I  let  them  continue 
tiU  the  TVIarch  following.  They  are  then  planted  in  rather  a 
moist  soil,  in  beds,  as  the  others,  each  row  being  two  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  in  each  row  eighteen  inches  distant, 
the  alley  between  each  bed  being  three  feet  wide :  in  this 
way  I  produce  abundant  crops  of  very  fine  fruit.  I  have 
propagated  this  Strawberry  from  runners,  but  never  with  such 
good  success  as  from  seeds,  particularly  if  the  runners  were 
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taken  from  old  roots.     The  duration  of  this  Strawberry  with 
me,  seldom  exceeds  two  years. 

The  Alpine  Strawberry  must  always  be  raised  from  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  in  the  spring. 
When  the  plants  are  of  a  proper  size,  which  wiU  be  in  July 
or  August,  I  plant  them,  in  rows,  at  the  back  of  hedges,  or 
waUs,  in  a  rich,  or  in  a  very  moist  soil :  the  rows  should  be 
two  feet  apart,  and  the  distance,  from  plant  to  plant,  in  the 
rows,  twelve  inches.  My  Alpines,  this  year,  thus  managed, 
are  bearing  most  abundantly,  so  much  so,  that  in  gathering 
them  there  is  not  room  for  the  women  to  set  their  feet,  without 
destroying  many.  The  Alpines  differ  from  all  other  Straw- 
berries in  quickness  of  bearing,  for  no  other  sort,  sown  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  will  produce  fruit,  under  two  years,  whereas 
this  yields  a  crop  at  the  end  of  one  year.  Its  duration,  with 
me,  seldom  exceeds  two  years,  and  frequently  it  lasts  only 
one  year. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

your  very  obedient  servant, 

Michael  Keens. 

July  9th,  1817. 
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C.  Account  of  a  new  Method  of  cultivating  the  Lobelia  ful- 
gens,  practised  by  Mr.  William  Hedges,  Gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  at  Kenwood,  near  Hampstead^ 
By  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  S/^c.  Secretary. 

Read  September  2, 1817. 

JL  he  Lobelia  fulgens  was  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Mexico,  in  1810 :  the  splendour  of  its  flowers  attracted  ge- 
neral notice,  and  being  readily  propagated,  it  soon  became 
an  inhabitant  of  the  garden  of  every  collector  of  curious  and 
interesting  plants.  Requiring  protection  against  frost  and 
damp,  it  was  kept  during  winter  in  pots,  under  cover  of  a 
frame,*  or  in  a  house ;  in  the  spring,  it  was  either  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  pots,  or  was  turned  out  into  open  borders  of 
rich  earth.  Being  thus  managed,  it  threw  up  flowering  stems, 
in  the  suminer,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  if  the 
plant  was  in  vigour,  it  also  produced  a  few  side  shoots  of  in- 
ferior strength.  It  has  latterly  been  found  to  bear  the  seve-  • 
rity  of  our  winters,  by  being  immersed  in  water,  as  an  aqua- 
tic, and  with  this  treatment  has  flowered  well  by  the  sides 
of  ponds,  and  in  cisterns;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  skill  of 
Mr.  Hedges  to  discover  a  mode  of  culture,  under  which 
this  beautiftil  exotic  has  assumed  a  character  of  magnificence, 
which  will  hereafter  make  it  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
decorations  of  our  flower  gardens. 

The  following  is  the  practice  of  Mr.  Hedges.    In  Octo- 
ber, he  takes  off  the  suckers,  which  are  thrown  up  from  the 
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roots  of  the  old  plants^  and  puts  them  into  small  pots, 
one  in  each  pot,  and  keeps  them  in  a  cold  frame  till 
the  middle  of  January :  he  then  removes  them  into  a 
cucumber  frame,  where  the  heat  is  kept  up  to  65  degrees,  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  by  linings  of  hot  dung ;  a  Pine  succes- 
sion stove  of  the  same  teraperatiure  wiU  equally  suit  them. 
In  the  niiddle  of  February,  they  are  shifted  into  pots  a  size 
larger ;  and  at  the  end  of  March,  or  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
they  are  again  moved  into  larger  pots,  and  in  the  middle  of 
May  they  are  a  third  time  shifted :  the  pots  to  be  used  for 
this  last  shifting,  are  those  usually  called  by  gardeners, 
twelves.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  after  the  last 
removal,  they  are  carried  into  a  Peach-house,  or  Green- 
house, in  which  they  continue,  till  they  flower,  and  are  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  open  air.  When  they  are  preparing 
to  throw  up  their  flowering  stems,  and  during  their  growth, 
it  is  necessary,  that  they  be  kept  very  moist,  which  is  effected 
by  putting  pans  under  the  pots,  and  keeping  the  pans  con- 
stantly filled  with  water.  The  plants  thus  managed,  begin  to 
flower  early  in  July,  and  the  spikes  continue  to  blow,  and 
are  covered  with  flowers,  through  the  autumn.  The  com- 
post, used  in  the  pots,  is  formed  of  equal  parts  of  brown,  or 
yellow  loam,  and  of  leaf  or  bog  mould,  to  which  is  added 
sand,  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  previous  composition,  the 
whole  being  well  mixed  together. 

The  plant  of  Lobelia  fulgens,  which  was  exhibited  to  the 
Society  on  the  19th  of  last  month,  by  Mr.  Hedges,  had 
been  managed,  as  above  directed;  but  as  no  notes  of  its  size 
and  height  were  made  at  the  time,  the  following  dimensions 
have  been  taken  firom  another  plant,  in  the  garden  at  Ken- 
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wood.  The  base  of  the  stem  was  near  six  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  the  heighth  of  the  centre  spike  was  five  feet  and  a 
half;  the  shoots  from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  main  stem 
were  in  number  seventeen,  rising  together  round  the  prin- 
cipal stem,  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet  and  a  half 
Mr.  Hedges  states,  that  his  plants  were  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  much  taller  than  that  now  described.  Some 
few  plants  were  observed  to  be  rather  shorter,  and  to 
have  a  more  bushy  appearance :  this  is  produced  by  stop- 
ping the  centre  stem,  after  the  last  shifting,  by  which  the 
side  shoots  become  more  vigorous  and  ftdler  of  flower,  and 
in  this  state  they  form  handsome  companions  to  the  flower- 
ing plants  of  Campanula  pyramidahs,  whose  beautiful  spikes 
of  blue  flowers  agreeably  contrast  with  the  briUiant  scarlet 
of  the  Lobelia. 
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CI.  Notices  qf  CommunicatioM  to  the  Horticultural  Society^ 
between  May  \st,  1816,  and  May  Istj  1817,  of  which  Sepa- 
rate Accounts  have  not  been  published  in  its  Transac- 
tions. Extracted  from  the  Minute  Books  and  Papers  of  the 
Society. 

J\1ay  7,  1816.  John  Bradbick,  Esq.  exhibited  spe- 
cimens of  Nuts  J  gathered  in  the  autumns  of  1814  and 
1^15,  preserved  in  a  good  state  to  this  time.  Mr.  Brad- 
dick's  method  of  keeping  nuts  fresh,  for  so  long  a  period, 
is  as  follows.  The  nuts  are  placed,  when  divested  of  their 
leafy  husks,  in  an  empty  butter  firkin,  which,  when  filled 
with  the  nuts,  is  closed  tightly  by  its  hd,  and  deposited 
in  a  ceUar.  The  pores  of  the  wood  having  been  all  com- 
pletely stopped  by  the  butter,  the  external  air  is  prevented 
from  passing  through  them,  and  the  nuts,  by  being  thus  kept 
from  exposure  to  it,  retain  their  freshness  a  considerable 
time,  to  which  the  moisture,  arising  from  the  salt  in  the 
butter,  which  has  penetrated  into  the  wood,  also  con- 
tributes. 

June  4,  1816.  Mr.  Braddick  communicated  to  the 
Society  some  observations,  on  the  advantages  of  keeping 
Pears  and  Apples  in  a  cellar.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is 
gathered  on  a  dry  day,  and  placed  immediately,  in  single 
layers,  on  shelves  made  of  white  deal,  in  a  wine  cellar, 
from  which  the  atmospheric  influence  is  excluded  as  much 
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as  possible.  In  this  situation,  it  will  retain  its  quality^ 
and  be  fit  for  use,  many  weeks  after  the  period,  at  which 
it  would  have  decayed,  or  become  useless,  in  a  common 
firuit  room :  the  only  attention  necessary  is,  not  to  expose 
the  fruit,  when  wanted,  to  the  air,  until  a  few  minutes 
before  it  is  to  be  used-  Mr.  Braddics:  observes,  that  when 
the  thermometer  is  under  50®,  and  above  the  freezing  point, 
which  is  always  the  case  in  a  good  wine  cellar,  the  juices  of 
the  fruit  remain,  for  any  definite  time,  without  variation  in 
their  quahties ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  received  into 
a  warmer  atmosphere,  the  change  of  temperature  produces 
such  an  effect  on  the  vital  pollers  of  the  firuit,  that  decompo* 
sition  and  decay  quickly  foUow. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Roger  Wilbrahah,  Esq.  ex* 
hibited  a  basket  of  Blood-red  Potatoes,  which  were,  at  this 
time,  in  a  perfectly  good  state  for  dressing.  They  were 
of  considerable  size ;  and  are  much  cultivated  in  Cheshire, 
where  they  sell  at  a  higher  price,  than  other  sorts,  being 
held  in  great  estimation,  in  consequence  of  their  continuing 
good  for  use,  when  all  other  potatoes  are  gone  by. 

September  3,  1816.  John  Knight,  Esq.  of  Lee  Castle, 
near  Kidderminster,  sent  to  the  Society  a  quantity  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Dimocarpus  Longan,  ripened  by  him,  this  sum- 
mer, in  a  stove,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  growing  tro* 
pical  fruits.  He  afterwards  presented  the  Society  with  a 
drawing,  made  by  Mr.  Hooker,  of  a  bunch  of  the  fi-uit, 
from  which  the  engraving,  which  accompanies  this  Notice 
was  made.  Two  species  of  Dimocarpus  have  been  introduced. 
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into  our  gardens:  the  Z>.  Litchi,  and  D.  Longan.  They 
are  both  natives  of  the  southern  part  of  China,  where  they 
are  known  as  the  Li-tchi,  and  the  Long-yen,  and  much  cul- 
tivated ;  they  have  also  been  transferred  thence  to  different 
places  in  the  East  Indies.  The  present  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  instance  of  the  fruit  having  been  brought  to  maturity, 
in  Europe;  and  persons  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
it  in  its  native  places  of  growth,  pronounced  .these 
specimens  quite  as  good,  as  those  grown  within,  or 
near  the  tropics.  The  Li-tchi  is  most  esteemed  by  Eu- 
ropeans :  the  Chinese  prefer  the  Long-yen,  considering  it 
to  possess  medicinal  properties  as  a  stomachic.  Both 
species  are  trees,  and  many  varieties  of  each  are  cultivated 
in  China,  differing  in  the  quahty  of  the  flesh,  the  time  of 
ripening,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  fruit,  some  being  nearly 
globular,  some  heart-shaped,  and  others  oblong,  but  not 
varying  much  in  size.  The  Li-tchi  fruits  are,  however, 
generally  the  largest,  and  are  of  a  red  colour,  when  ripe, 
excepting  in  one  variety,  in  which  the  coat  remains  green* 
The  small  scutiform  processes,  on  the  coat  of  the  fruit,  in 
the  Li-tchi,  are  more  sharp,  or  pointed,  than  those  of  the 
Long-yen.  The  fruit  of  the  latter  is  uniformly  of  a  light 
brown  colour.  In  both  species  the  pulp  is  surrounded  with 
a  tough,  thin,  leathery  coat ;  it  is  a  colourless  semi-transpa- 
rent substance,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  dark  brown  seed, 
of  different  sizes,  in  the  different  varieties.  The  flavour  of 
the  pulp  is  slightly  sweet,  subacid,  and  particularly  plea- 
sant to  the  taste,  in  a  warm  climate.  The  fruit  of  the 
Li-tchi,  dried  either  in  the  sun,  or  by  fire  heat,  is  fre- 
quently brought  to  England  by    the    ships  from  China. 
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In  this  state,  the  pulp  is  shrivelled,  and  reduced,  within  the 
coat  or  shell,  to  half  its  usual  size,  and  has  a  rich  and 
sweet  taste,  if  it  has  been  well  preserved. 

October  1,  1816.  Mr.  Hooker  exhibited  some  spe- 
cimens of  a  Plumy  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  They  were 
grown  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Ross,  of  Newington,  who 
had  .called  them  the  Caledonian  Plum;  but  the  title  of 
Nectarine  Plum,  by  which,  it  seems,  they  are  better  known, 
is  more  appropriate :  for  they  are  as  large  as,  and,  at  a  short 
distance,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for,  a  nectarine.  Their 
history  cannot,  at  present,  be  clearly  ascertained.  In  the 
flesh,  they  resemble  the  Orleans  Plum ;  but  they  are  more 
coarse,  and  the  skin  is  harsh  to  the  taste.  They  seem  best 
adapted  for  tarts.  The  tree  is  reported  to  be  a  very  good 
bearer. 

October  15,  1816.  Several  samples  of  the  new  American 
Peach,  described  and  figured  in  this  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions, (p.  205),  were  produced  at  this  and  at  the  former 
meetings  :  their  flavour  was  very  good ;  but,  from  the  bad- 
ness of  the  season,  they  had  not  attained  their  accustomed 
size.  It  did  not,  however,  appear,  that  the  quaUties  of  this 
fruit  had  been  over-rated  on  its  first  appearance;  the 
summer  of  the  preceding  year  had  been  particularly  suit- 
able to  late  fruits,  and  this  peach  will  imquestionably 
require  much  heat,  and  favourable  seasons,  to  attain  fuU 
perfection. 

At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Kirke  presented  some  Nuts,  of  a 
variety  called  the  Cosford  Nut :  it  is  Uttle  known,  but  highly 
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ments  cultivation.  The  nuts  axe  very  sweet,  in  shape  and 
size  between  a  common  nut  and  a  filbert,  with  a  very  thin 
shell,  which  is  a  great  recommendation  for  the  table.  The 
plants  are  said  to  be  great  bearers. 

At  the  same  meeting,    Mr.   Dickson    exhibited   some 
specimens  of  a  fungus,  called  the  Agaricus  Georgii,  much 
xesetnbling  the  Agaricus  campestrisy   or  Common    Mush- 
room.    It  is  firequently  mistaken  for  the  common  mush- 
com,  and  is,  at  times,  even  brought,  as  such,  into  Covent 
harden  market ;  although  it  is  known  to  be  very  noxious  in 
43  qualities,  when   eaten,  fi'equently  causing  violent  sick- 
ess.     The  A.  Georgii  grows  principally  in  salt  marshes, 
id  near  the  sea  coast.     Its  diief  points  of  difference  from 
le  A.  campestris,  are,  that  the  skin  of  the  pileus  is  brown, 
ith  streaks  of  red,  whilst  that  of  the  eatable  one  is  white, 
hich  moreover  peels  cleanly  o£P  fi'om  the  flesh ;  the  skin 
r  the   A.  Georgii,  on    the   contrary,  does    not  come  off 
adily,  but  breaks  short.     The  gills  also  of  the  common 
oshroom  are  of  a  bright  pink  colour,  when  young  and 
^h;    those   of  the  other  species   are  paler,  and  when 
oken  or  pressed,  give  out  a  yeUow  juice.  Tire  A.  Georgii 
pears  about  a  fortnight  before  the  A.  campestris,  in  its 
tural  places    of  growth,  which  circumstance  makes   it 
>re  liable  to  be  used  as  a  common  mushroom. 

N^ovEMBER  5,  1816.  A  box  ciPearSy  sent  to  the  Society 
Dr.  Van  Moks,  of  Brussells,  was  examined  at  this 
teting.  It  contained  several  good  autunm  fruits,  of 
dch  four  were  considered  superior.  They  are  stated,  by 
VOL.  II.  3  H 
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Dr.  Van  Mons,  to  be  seedlings  raised  by  himself: 
1,  Napoleon :  of  a  moderate  size,  and  elongated  shape, 
bright  yellow  colour,  with  blotches  of  red  on  the  side,  ex- 
posed to  the  smi ;  ripe  early  in  October.  2,  Marie  Lomse : 
in  shape  and  size  resembling  a  small  Bon  Chretien ;  yel- 
low, with  bright  red  next  the  sun ;  very  rich,  and  ripe  about 
the  middle  of  October.  3,  Chardig :  a  middle  sized  pear ; 
its  colour  yellow,  mixed  with  red  :  flavoured  like  a  Swan  s- 
e^  pear,  and  ripe  about  the  end  of  October.  4,  Charles 
dAutriche :  a  very  handsome,  large  pear,  of  great  merit ; 
ripe  in  October. 

At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Kirke  exhibited  specimens  of  the 
Wheat-Ear  Carnation.  This  variety  is  remarkable  fix>m 
the  following  circumstance :  the  squanujBy  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx,  are  multiplied,  and  in  consequence,  the  base  is  so 
elongated  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  small  ear  of 
wheat,  in  which  case  the  flower  is  abortive ;  but  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  flowers  axe  always  produced,  the  multi- 
plication of  the  squamcd  not  taking  place  on  all  the  flower 
buds.  These  are  of  a  dark  dingy  red,  and  opening  later 
than  most  others,  continue  in  bloom,  as  long  as  the  wear 
ther  leaves  them  undestroyed.  This  plant  hisus  been  fi- 
gured in  Curtis  8  Magazine,  tab.  1622.  It  is  found  to  grow 
better  in  the  border  of  the  garden  than  in  a  pot. 

Decembrr  3,  1816.  The  arrival  of  a  second  box  of 
firuits  from  Doctor  Van  Mons,  of  Brussells,  was  an- 
nounced, containing  several  new  pears  of  very  great  merit : 
but  as  they  had  suffered  much  in  the  carriage,  particular 
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"•  descriptions  of  them  could  not  be  taken.    Those  which  were 

^  noticed,  were :  1,  Bosc :  small,  shape  of  a  bottle-gourd,  a 

^'  red  skinned  pear;   excellent,     2.  Urbaniste:   like  a  white 

'•'  Beurr^e,  but  superior  to  it ;  very  rich.     3.  Jean  de  Witte : 

I-  a  small  turbinate-shaped  fruit ;  very  good,  with  the  flavour 

t  of  the  Crasanne. 

« 

January   7,  1817.     Mr.   Lee,   and    Mr.   Lewis   Ken- 
f  kedy,  of  Hammersmith,   sent  to   the   Society   some  Ap- 

ples, imported    from    Riga,  of  extraordinary    magnitude : 
one,   taken    as   a   fair    sample,    weighed    19  ounces,    and 
measured  frdl  16  inches  round  its  centre,   and  14  inches 
in    its    other    circumference,  passing   over    the   stalk  and 
eye.     The   apple  is    a  native   of  the   southern  provinces 
of  Russia,  whence  it  was  transported  to  Riga,  where  it 
flourishes,  and  is  called  the  Alexander  Apple,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Emperor,  to  whom  some  of  its  produce  is 
annually  sent,  as  a  present.     The  fiiiit  varies  a  good  deal 
in  shape  as  well  as  in  colour :  the  general  form  is  flat,  or 
obtusely  conical,  being  widest  at  the  end  next  th^  stalk. 
At  this  end   it    is    somewhat  pentangular;    towards  the 
middle  it  is  roimd,  and  near  the  eye  the  projecting  part 
becomes  again  visible,  and  terminates  in  broad  folds,  or 
embossures;    some    are    elongated,   and    these    are  more 
decidedly  angular.     The  eye  is  sunk  in  a  very  deep  and 
hollow  cavity.     The  stalk  is  short,  and  so  fer  inserted,  in 
a  broad  cavity,  that  it  appears  as  if  it  penetrated  quite  to  the 
core,  being  ftJl  an  inch  from  the  level  of  the  flat  part  of  the 
apple.     The  groimd  colour  is  a  very  delicate,  pale  yellowish 
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green,  (like  the  Hawthomden  apple),  tinted  with  fine  red, 
almost  scarlet,  and  short  dappled  streaks  of  dark  red,  on 
the  side  next  the  sun.  But  the  difference  of  colour  is  very 
remarkable,  some  being  nearly  pale  all  over,  others  having 
three-fourths  of  their  skin  covered  with  scarlet,  which  is 
placed  on  different  parts  of  the  fruit,  according  as  they 
have  grown  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  core  is  very  small, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  firuit,  and  not  so  hollow, 
as  is  usual  in  large  apples.  The  flesh  was  not  firm ;  this, 
however^  was  probably  the  effect  of  being  long  kept,  packed : 
but  the  -  flavour  was  very  vinous,  and  saccharine :  when 
dressed,  it  was  peculiarly  good.  The  engraving  is  fi'om  a 
sketch  made  firpm  one  of  the  apples.  Trees  of  the  kind  were 
brought  to  this  country  about  twelve  years  since,  and  are 
in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  but  they  have  not  produced 
finit  equal  in  size  to  that  imported.  It  will  perhaps  be 
necessary  to  train  them  to  a  wall,  in  some  mea£nu*e  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  the  heat  of  a  Russian  summer. 

At  the  same  meeting  some  Apples,  firom  the  Isle  of 
Wightj  were  presented  by  Mr.  William  Wilkins,  of  New- 
port. He  called  them  the  Orange  Apples,  and  stated,  that 
they  have  been  long  cultivated  in  the  island.  They  very 
much  resemble  the  old  Golden  Pippin,  in  appearance  and 
size:  are  very  rich  and  sweet,  and  fit  for  the  table  firom 
September  to  January.  It  is  stated,  on  supposed  good 
authority,  that  the  first  tree  of  the  kind  was  brought  over 
firom  Normandy,  and  is  now  growing  in  the  garden  at 
Wroxall  Cottage,  near  the  Under  Cliff,  in  the  island. 


SojtT.TBAJ^s.  ni.i.n.mji^. 


Q%^/^/i,va^^>y^S^//^^. 
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March  4,  1817.  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  the 
President,  sent,  for  distribution,^  three  varieties  of  Potatoes, 
which  he  particularly  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
the  Society :  the  first,  a  long  potatoe,  is  for  summer  use ; 
its  merits  declining  soon  after  the  stems  become  dead: 
the  second,  a  small  round  one,  is  good  through  the  winter 
and  spring;  and  the  third,  a  red  potatoe,  remains  per- 
fect longer  in  the  spring  'and  summer,  than  any  other 
sort  Mr.  Knight  has  hitherto  met  with.  These  three 
kinds,  in  succession,  continue  to  supply  his  table  through 
the  whole  year. 

April  1,  1817.  Mr.  Maher,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  gave  an  account  of  a  compost,  which  he  has  found 
very  beneficial  to  pines.  He  mixes  one  bushel  of  sugar- 
baker's  scum  with  three  bushels  of  maiden  earth  (if  a  little 
sandy,  the  better),  from  some  common,  or  old  pasture : 
these  are  well  blended,  and  fi^equently  turned  over,  for 
six  months,  or  more,  taking  especial  care  not  to  let  the 
heap  heat,  or  become  mouldy.  When  he  wishes  to  pot 
his  pine  plants,  he  mixes  three  parts  of  this  compound  with 
one  of  ordinary  compost  of  pasture  mould,  leaf  mould, 
and  rotten  dung. 

At  this  meeting  some  French  grafting  wax,  sent  to  the 
Society  by  M.  Dubrieul,  of  Rouen,  was  exhibited.  It 
was  composed  of  the  following  materials:  24  parts  of 
rosin,  16  parts  of  black  pitch,  6  parts  of  mutton  £it,  3 
parts  of  white  wax,  and  1  part  of  gum  arabic. 

April  15,  1817.  Some  Blood-red  Maltese  Oranges  were 
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exhibited,  di£feriiig  from  those  usually  sent  to  this  coun- 
try :  they  were  found,  accidentally  mixed  in  a  chest  with 
others,  and  thought  to  be  much  superior  to  the  common 
sort.  They  were  very  large,  with  rough  thick  coats ;  both 
the  flesh  and  juice  perfectly  dark,  much  more  so  than  in 
the  ordinary  kind,  and  the  juice  was  very  abundant  and 
rich. 


APPENDIX. 


I.  An  easy  J  simple,  and  infallible  Method  to  force  every  Fruit^ree 
to  blossom  and  to  bear  Pndt.  Translated  foom  the  German  of  the 
Rev.  George  Charles  Lewis  Henipel^  (Secretary  to  the  Pomolo^ 
gical  Society  of  Altenburgh,  in  SaxonyJ  by  George  Hbnrt 
NosHDBN,  LL.  D.  F.  L.  S.  8fc. 

Read  January,  7,  1817. 

In  my  early  years  I  saw  my  father,  who  was  fond  of  Pomology, 
and  skilled  in  that  science,  cutting  a  ring  on  several  branches  of 
trees,  which  already  were  in  blossom,  for  the  purpose  of  producing, 
by  that  means,  larger  fruit  than  usual.  Hus  was  not  his  own  in- 
vention, but  as  far  as  I  recollect,  derived  from  a  French  journal. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  practised  this  operation,  in 
imitation  of  him,  and  thereby  obtained  larger  pears  and  plums.  In 
repeating  this  Operation  of  ringing  the  branches,  which  I  did  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  larger  fruit,  I  observed  that  the  branches 
so  operated  upon  always  bore  the  next  year.  By  this  neitei!«ted 
appearance  I  was  led  to  the  idea,  that  perhaps  this  mode  of  ringing 
the  bark  might  be  a  means  of  compelling  ever^  unproductive 
branch  to  yield  fruit.  With  this  view,  I  cut  rings  upon  a  conside- 
rable number  of  brancjies,  which  as  yet  showed  no  blossom  ;  and 
found  by  repeating  the  experiment  the  truth  of  my  supposition  in- 
disputably confirmed  by  experience. 
VOL.  II.     •  •  B  • 


2  On  a  Method  of  Fordng  [Appendix. 

The  application  of  this  experiment,  whereby  upon  every  bough 
or  branch,  fruit  may  artificially  be  produced,  is  very  simple  and 
easy,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  as  follows. 

With  a  sharp  knife  make  a  cut  in  the  bark  of  the  branch,  which 

you  mean  to  force  to  bear,  and  not  far  from  the  place  where  it  is 

connected  with  the  stem,  or  if  it  be  a  small  branch,  or  shoot,  jiear 

to  where  it  is  joined  to  the  larger  bough :  the  cut  is  to  go  round 

the  branch,  or  to  encircle  it,  and  to  penetrate  to  the  wood.    A 

quarter  of  an  inch  from  this  cut,  you  make  a  second  cut,  like  the 

first,  round  the  branch,  so  that  by  both  encircling  the  branch,  you 

have  marked  a  ring  upon  the  branch,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 

between  the  two  cuts.    The  bark  between  these  two  cuts  you  take 

clean  away  with  the  knife,  down  to  the  wood,  removing  even  the 

fine  inner  bark,  which  immediately  lies  upon  the  wood :  so  that  no 

connection  whatever  remains   between   the  two   parts    of  the 

bark,  but  the  bare  and  naked  wood  appears  white  and  smooth. 

.  But  this  bark-ring,  which  is  to  compel  the  tree  to  bear,  must  be 

made  at  the  right  time,  that  is,  when  in  all  nature  the  buds  are 

strongly  swelling  or  are  breaking  out  into  blossom.     In  the  same 

year  a  callus  is  formed  at  the  edges  of  the  ring,  on  both  sides,  and 

the  connection  of  the  bark,  that  had  been  interrupted,  is  restored 

again  without  any  detriment  to  the  tree,  or  the  branch  operated 

upon,  in  which  the  artificial  wound  soon  again  grows  over. 

By  this  simple  though  artificial  means  of  forcing  ever}*  fruit-tree, 
with  certainty,  to  bear,  you  obtain  the  following  important  ad- 
vantages : 

1.  You  may  compel  every  young  tree  of  which  you  do  not  know 
the  sort,  to  shew  its  fruit,  and  decide  sooner,  whether,  being  of  a 
good  quality,  it  may  remain  in  its  first  state,  or  requires  to  be 
grafted. 

2.  Yoti  may,  thereby,  with  certainty,  get  fruit  of  every  good  sort, 
of  which  you  wish  to  see  the  produce,  in  the  next  year. 
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3.  This  method  may  probably  serve  to  increase  considerably 
the  quantity  of  fruit  in  the  country. 

The  branches  so  operated  upon  are  hung  full  of  fruity  while  the 
others,  that  are  not  ringed,  often  have  nothing,  or  very  little,  on 
them.  This  effect  is  easy  to  be  explained  from  the  theory  of  the 
n^otion  of  the  sap  ;  for  when  the  sap  moves  slowly  in  a  tree,  it  pro- 
duces fruit  buds,  which  is  the  case  in  old  trees  :  when  it  moves 
vigorously,  the  tree  forms  wood,  or  runs  into  shoots,  as  happens 
with  young  trees. 

Though  I  arrived  at  this  discovery,  myself,  in*  consequence  of 
trying  the  same  process  with  a  different  view^  namely,  to  increase 
only  the  size  of  the  fruit,  but  not  to  force  ban^n  branches,  that 
were  only  furnished  with  leaf-bUds,  to  bear,  this  latter  application 
being  before  quite  unknown  to  me :  I  will,  on  that  account,  by  no 
means  give  myself  out  for  the  first  inveator  of  this  operation:  but 
I  was  ignorant  of  the  effects  to  be  produced  by  this  method,  and 
only  discovered  them  by  repeated  experiments  of  my  own,  which 
I  made  for  the  promotion  of  Pomology.  Frequent  experience  of  the 
completest  sucx^ess  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  my  observations. 
Nor  do  I  think,  that  this  osetbod  is  generally  known ;  at  least  to  all 
those,  to  whom  I  showed  the  experiment,  the  effect  produced  i^ 
peared  new  and  surprising.  At  all  events,  that  method,  supposing 
it  even  to  be  an  invention  of  older  date,  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  not 
yet  been  fully  described  by  any  one,  aqd  published  in  print. 


[  4  ]  .     [AffBKNOIX. 


IJ*  Description  of  a  Stwe  used  far  Tropical  Plants,  in  the  Garden 
.    ^  Sir  Abraham  HpMS^  Bart  at  fVomdeyhutry,  Herts.     By 
JossPH  Sabinjs,  Esq.  F.  R.  &  8^c.  Sgc.    Secretary. 

Read  August  5,  1817. 

I  am  induced  t<^  lay  the  annexed  plan  of  a  stove^  principally  used 
for  tropical  plants,  at  Wormleybury,  before  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, not  that  there  is  any  thing  peculiarly  novel  in  its  structure ; 
but  because  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  designed,  and  being  of  small  dimensions  (the  outside  measure 
being  onty  17  feet  9  inches  by  12  feet  six  inches)  the  construction 
of  a  similar  one  will  be  attended  with  but  trifling  expense  to  those 
who  may  be  desirous  of  cultivating  a  few  of  the  plants,  which  are 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  our  globe. 

The  subjects  of  that  description  which  any  individual,  unless 
he  be  a  general  collector,  may  wish  to  possess,  are  not  very  nume- 
rous; in  such  cases  a  small  stove  is  much  preferable  to  one  of 
larger  dimensions,  and  the  peculiar  success  of  Sir  Abraham 
Hume*s  gardener,  in  the'  management  of  these  exotics,  is  a 
proof  that  the  diminution  of  size  is  no  impediment  to  the  well 
doing  of  the  plants  ;  and  the  temperature  being  always  at  from 
65  to  70  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  shews  that  a  sufficient 
hSat  may  be  maintained  in  that  space. 

The  annexed  plan  and  elevation,  with  the  following  details,  will, 
I  hope,  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  any  intelligent  workman,  in  the 
construction  of  a  similar  building.  There  are  doors  at  each  end; 
the  fire  is  made  in  a  shed,  ABCD,  at  the  back  ;  the  flue  is  carried 
from  the  stove,  Q,  through  the  wall,  QT,  under  the  chimney,  L,  and 
pathway,  T,  whence  it  rises  to  the  height  of  the  tan -pit ;  the  end  of 
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the  tan-pit  and  the  wall^  £F,  form  the  sides  of  the  flue  at  this  part ; 
it  then  passes  along  the  front  wall,  FG^  of  the  house,  and  along  the 
eastern  end,  GH,  and  dips  under  the  pathway  at  H,  rising  again 
at  K,  to  a  level  with  the  tan-pit ;  and  being  continued  along  within 
the  wall,  KT,  goes  into  the  the  chimney,  L,  over  the  fire-place.  The 
passage,  or  pathway,  does  not  go  entirety  round,  being  only  at 
the  front,  IM,  on  one  side,  MH,  and  at  the  back,  HT,  dose  to 
the  wall,  which  is  carried  up  flush  to  the  top  of  the  house;  but 
this  was  done  because,  at  first,  a  return  was  made  in  the  flue  at 
this  part  of  it ;  the  thickness  might  now,  however,  be  reduced 
above  the  flue,  so  as  to  admit  of  plants  standing  there,  and  of  a 
shelf  above  it.  On  the  side,  GH,  and  front,  GF,  by  the  path- 
way, the  plants  stand  on  a  frame  work  over  the  flue ;  on  the 
other  side,  FE,  where  the  pit  joins  to  the  brick  work  of  the  flue, 
plants  are  also  placed,  but  here  would  be  an  excellent  position 
for  a  cistern  for  aquatics.  A  small  shelf  is  erected  across  the  ga- 
ble, on  each  side,  from  the  doors  to  the  front  windows,  along 
which,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  sloping  sashes,  another 
shelf  is  fixed,  and  wires  are  carried  horizontally  under  the  glass 
of  the  roof,  on  which  creepers  are  trained ;  the  tan-pit  is  four  feet 
deep,  and  measures  over  the  surface,  in  the  inside,  12  feet  6 
inches  by  5  feet  9  inches.  Of  the  five  sloping  lights  in  the  front, 
OP,  two  only  are  moveable ;  the  back  slope,  ON,  is  glazed,  a 
most  essential  point  for  the  welfieire  of  the  plants,  which  are  not 
in  consequence  drawn  forward,  in  search  of  light,  but  grow  in 
an  upright  direction.  The  upright  front  lights  slide,  and  one  of 
the  end  divisions  takes  out,  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  large 
plants. 
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III.  A  short  Account  of  the  fVorks  of  the  Reverend  iom^  Volkmar 
SiCKLBR^  an  eminent  Pomologist,  in  Germany.  By  George 
Henry  Noehdbn^  LL.  D.  F.  L.  S.  ^c.  Vtce-Secretary. 

Read  August  5, 1817. 

In  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Horticultural  Society 
is  instituted^  we  do  not  confine  our  attention  to  what  is  going  on 
at  home^  but  carry  our  views  also  to  foreign  countries,  in  order 
to  collect  whatever  may  be  rendered  serviceable  to  the  science. 
For  this  reason^  communications  have  been  opened,  not  only  with 
different  parts  of  Europe^  but  also  with  the  other  quarters  of  the 
globe^  from  which  it  is  expected,  that  considerable  benefit  will 
ultimately  be  derived.  While  we  learn  what  others  are  doing  in 
Horticulture,  we  are  enabled  to  compare  their  progress  with  our 
own,  and  in  particular  instances,  where  they  may  be  superior  to 
us,  to  gain  instruction.  The  foreign  and  corresponding  members 
which  have  been  established,  are  likely  to  prove  highly  useful  in 
communicating  such  information  ;  but,  besides  these  channels, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  procure  intelligence  in  any  other  way 
that  may  present  itself.  I  will,  therefore,  not  omit  to  impart  to 
the  Society,  some  account  that  I  have  obtained,  concerning  the 
labours  of  an  eminent  Pomologist  in  Germany.* 

*  I  owe  this  information  to  Dr.  Sickler>  the  aon  of  the  individual  in  question, 
with  whom  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  lately,  since  his 
arrival  in  England.  Dr.  Sickler  is  a  distinguished  classical  srhobur,  who  has  been 
sent  for  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  ^m  Germany,  to  unfold  some 
of  the  ancient  manuscript  rolls,  found  in  Herculaneum. 
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This  person  is  the  Reverend  John  Volkmar  Sicklbr^  pastor,  or 
clergyman,  at  Kleinfohnern,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Saxe  Gotha,  between 
the  towns  of  Erfurth  and  Langensalza.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1 744,  at  Giintersleben,  near  Gotha,  and  has  during  46  years,  that 
be  has  been  in  his  present  situation^  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
Horticulture,  and  particularly  to  Pomology.  His  example  encou- 
raged others  to  attend  to  their  orchards,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  cultivation  of  fruit,  both  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing country.  He  himself  had  formed  three  nurBeries  for  fruit  trees, 
one  of  which  contained  no  less  than  8000  grafted  trees.  This 
nursery,  from  which  he  supplied  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
even  distant  places,  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  year  1806,  by  the 
French,  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  Ney's  corps  bivouacked  in  it : 
and  after  his  departure,  scarce  a  vestige  remained  of  what  the  place 
had  been  before.  Another  nursery  of  Mr.  Sickler's  upon  a  smal- 
ler scale,  in  which  there  were  1500  grafted  trees,  had  a  similar 
fote  with  the  former.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Cossacks,  after  the 
battle  of  Leipzig,  in  the  year  1814.  He  has  at  present  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  about  1200  full  grown,  and  productive  fruit  trees 
on  his  own  land,  planted  and  reared  by  his  own  hand.  This  me- 
ritorious Horticulturist  has  published  a  great  work  on  Pomology, 
consisting  of  no  less  than  48  volumes,  8vo.  each  volume  containing 
about  30  sheets  of  letter  press,  and  many  engravings :  the  title  of 
it  is  *  the  German  Fruit  Gardener '  (Der  Teutsche  Ohstgartner)  ; 
it  treats  of  all  the  productions  of  fruit  trees,  that  grow  in  Germany, 
affording  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  in 
general.  The  number  of  plates,  many  of  which  are  coloured,  ex- 
ceeds 1200.  The  work  was  begun  in  1792,  and  carried  on  to  the 
year  1806 :  it  was  published  at  Weimar.  Besides  this  great  work, 
Mr.  Sickler  has  written  many  small  tracts  on  Pomology.  He  is 
likewise  the  author  of  a  General  Farming  Dictionary  (AUgemeines 
dkonomisches  Lexicon,)  in  14  vol.  8vo.  and  of  a  Botanical  Diction- 
ary (BotanUches  fFOrtebuch)  in  one  vol.  8vo. 
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rV.  On  a  Mode  of  training  Fruit  Trees,  described  hy  M.  Noisbttk  : 
By  George  Henry  Noehden^  LL.D.  F.  L.  S.  8fc.  Vice-Secre- 
tary. 

Read  September  2,  1817. 

The  art  of  training  fruit  trees  belongs  to  modem  gardening,  and 
has  of  late  years  been  much  attended  to :  it  was  formerly  little  un- 
derstood. As  the  productiveness  of  the  trees  is  much  influenced 
by  this  operation,  its  importance  must  be  admitted,  and  every  im- 
provement which  is  made  in  it,  must  be  considered  as  an  acquisi- 
tion to  tlorticulture.  M.  Noisette,  of  Paris,  whom  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  counting  among  our  Corresponding  Members,  has 
in  the  Bon  Jardiniery  for  the  year  1817,^  (of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
joint  editors,)  described  a  mode  of  training,  that  may  be  applied  to 
standard  trees.  Though  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  quite  new,  it 
will,  I  think,  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Society  to  bear  a  short 
report  of  it.  A  frame^  or  stand  of  a  given  height,  and  circumfer- 
ence, is  constructed,  either  round  the  tree  which  is  to  be  trained,  or 
by  the^ide  of  it.  If  it  is  to  encompass  the  tree,  the  circular  form 
is  most  obvious.  The  stem  then  stands  in  the  middle,  and  the 
shoots  and  branches  are  laid  flat  on  the  top  or  roof,  which  is  hori- 
zontal, and  covered  with  cross  sticks,  or  laths,  as  a  trellis.  In  this 
manner,  for  instance,  M.  Noisette  trained  a  cherry  tree  (see  Fig. 
1.)  The  appearance  of  such  a  frame,  when  the  tree  is  in  foliage 
and  blossom^  or  fruit,  must  be  rather  interesting :  it  affords,  as 
M .  Noisette  says,  the  picture  of  a  well  garnished  table.  He 
made  his  frame  only  3  feet  high :  but,  I  presume,  it  is  optional 
to  make  it  of  greater  height,  so  that  it  may  serve  for  an  arbour. 

*  Page  305. 
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or  a  like  purpose.    He  seems  to  have  chosen  half  standards^ 
bat  there  is  no  reason^  why  fiill  standards  should  not  be  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.    The  essential  point  is  to  lay  the  branches 
in  a  horizontal  position.    For  by  training  them  in  this  way,  the 
current  of  the  sap  is  forced  to  assume  a  direction^  in  which  it 
cannot  move  with  the  same  quickness  as  it  would  in  its  natural 
channel^  which  is  from  the  root  straight  upwards :  and  the  diver- 
sion favours  the  process  of  forming  fruity  by  inducing,  as  has 
elsewhere  been  intimated,  a  slower  motion  of  the  sap,  and  thus  af- 
fording time  for  the  secretion  and  deposition  of  its  particles.   Ano- 
ther example  of  training  is  exhibited  by  an  apple  tree,  also  of  a 
low  size  (see  Fig.  2).    Here  M.  Noisbtte  has  placed  the  frame  by 
the  side  of  the  tree  :  and  it  is  oblongs  with  a  slanting  roof^  or  top^ 
having  the  appearance  of  a  shed-    On  the  roof  the  branches  are 
laid  parallel  to  one  another,  which^  though  the  roof  is  inclined, 
gives  them  a  horizontal  position.    The  circular  frame  has  the  ad- 
vantage, that  you  can  conveniently  lay  down  all  the  branches, 
which  cannot  well  be  done  with  the  lateral  frame.  M.  Noisbtte  has 
left  part  of  the  apple  tree  to  its  natural  liberty,  training  only  one 
side  of  it,  which,  under  particular  circumstances,  may  be  beneficial 
tp  the  tree,  but  will  not  ensure  an  equal  quantity  of  fruit.    Trees, 
which  are  trained  by  M.  Noisette's  method,  are  easily  protected 
from  the  injuries  of  wind,  and  weather.    If  they  are  of  a  low  size, 
they  are  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  either :  and  it  is 
practicable  to  cover  them,  when  they  are  in  fruit,  or  blossom.    Be- 
sides those  frames,  M.  Noisette  has  also  what  he  terms  Oblique 
Espaliers y  (see  Fig.  3).  in  contradistinction  to  which  he  calls  the 
former  Horizontal.    They  consist  of  two  sides,  joined  at  an  angle 
of  about  50  or  56  degrees:  on  these  sides  the  trees  are  tmined, 
namely,  one  to  each  side.    The  branches,  therefore,  rest  upon  inr 
clined  planes  instead  of  being  placed  horizontaliy.     That  inclina- 
tion will  be  instrumental  to  the  increase  of  fruit,  in  as  much  as  it 
bends  and  moderates  the  course  of  the  sap,  though  it  |s  probably 
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not  so  efficient  aa  the  horizontal  position.  This  sort  of  espalier,  it 
jseems^  he  chiefly  appropriates  to  peaches  and  nectarines.  The 
sides,  which  form  the  inclined  planes,  he  says,  may  either  be  filled 
up  with  trellis  or  lattice  work,  or  with  planks.  The  latter  he  re- 
commends for  cold  situations,  as  being  calculated  to  retain,  or 
reflect,  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  but  this  refinement  perhaps  is  of  little 
use.  The  espalier  may  be  placed  according  to  the  aspect  that  is 
desired,  either  south  and  north,  or  east  and  west ;  and  the  same 
firame  may,  in  this  manner,  ripen  fruit  sooner  and  later,  as  may  be 
required.  Not  to  lose  the  space  of  ground  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  frame,  M.  Noisette  advises  to  make  use  of  it  for  growing 
strawberries,  or  such  vegetables  as  will  bear  the  shade.  For  this 
oblique  espalier  he  has,  besides,  invented  a  case  or  cover  (see  Fig. 
4),  which,  where  it  is  turned  to  the  trees,  has  glass  lights,  so  that 
the  trees  may  be  protected,  and  pteced  in  nearly  the  same  situa^ 
tion,  as  if  they  were  in  a  peach-house.  And  what  is  more,  they 
may  even  be  forced,  by  making  a  hotbed  round  them,  when  the  co- 
ver is  put  on.  These  contrivances,  which  certainly  are  ingenious^ 
it  must  be  recollected,  are  of  greater  importance  in  France,  and  on 
the  continent,  generally,  than  they  would  be  in  England,  where 
the  use  of  garden  walls  and  forcing-houses  is  common :  but  to  all 
those  who  cannot  command  these  advantages,  they  will  appear 
worthy  of  attention. 


List  o/^Drawinos  o/*  Fruits  executed  hy  Ordbr  of  the  Council^ 
between  May  \,  1815^  and  May  \,  1816. 

L  Hughes*  Golden.Pippin. 

2.  Ord's  Apple. 

3.  The  Moor-park  Apricot. 
4-  The  Black  Eagle  Cherry. 

5.  The  Black  Tartarian  Cherry. 

6.  The  May  Duke  Cherry. 

7.  Reynolds*  Golden  Drop  Gooseberry. 

8.  W]lmot*s  early  Red  Gooseberry. 

9.  The  Black  Prince  Grape. 

10.  The  Claret  Grape. 

11.  Le  Rasin  des  Cannes  Grape. 

12.  The  Black  Rock  Melon. 

13.  The  Vermash  Nectarine. 

14.  The  Acton  Scot  Peach. 

15.  Braddick*s  American  Peach. 

16.  The  Brown  Beurr6  Pear. 

17.  The  Crasanne  Pear. 

18.  The  White  Beurr6  Pear. 

19.  The  Black  Jamaica  Pine. 

20.  The  Catherine  Plum. 

21.  The  Green  Gage  Plum. 

22.  Precoce  de  Tours  Plum. 

23.  La  Royale  Plum. 

24.  The  Yellow  Antwerp  Raspberry. 

25.  The  Pine  Strawberry. 


List  of  Drawings  of  Fruits  executed  hy  Order  of  the  Council, 
between  May  1, 1816,  and  May  1, 1817. 

1.  The  Court  of  Wick  Pippin. 

2.  Fearn's  Pippin. 

3.  The  Hawthornden  Apple. 

4.  Kirke's  Golden  Reinette. 
6.  The  Margil  Apple. 

6.  The  Scarlet  Nonpareilie. 

7.  The  Ribs  ton  Pippin. 

8.  Robinson's  Pippin. 

9.  The  Syke-house  Apple. 

10.  The  Florence  Cherry. 

11.  The  Waterloo  Cherry. 

12.  Knight's  Yellow  Crab. 

13.  The  White  Dutch  Currant. 

14.  The  Verdelho  Grape. 
16.  The  Dutch  Medlar. 

16.  The  Nottingham  Medlar. 

17.  The  Black  Mulberry. 

18.  The  Cob  Nut. 

19.  Grimwood*s  Royal  George  Peach. 

20.  The  Little  Crasanne  Pear. 

21.  GanseFs  Bergamotte  Pear.  •  • 

22.  WiUiams'  Bon  Chretien  Pear. 

23.  The  Imperatice  Plum. 

24.  The  Pear-shaped  Quince. 

25.  The  Large  French  Walnut. 
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To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Josbph  Banes^  K.  G.  B«  P.  R.  S.  &c. 
the  Gold  Medal^  for  his  unremitted  and  important  services  to 
the  Society^  from  its  first  institution.    June  5, 1811. 

To  Philip  Aoeusrus  HANROrr^Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn^  the  Silver 
Medal  gilt^  for  his  gratuitous  services^  as  Solicitor  to  the  So- 
ciety^ in  obtaining  their  Charter.    June  5, 1811. 

To  Thomas  Mbtcalf^  Esq,  Partner  of  Mr.  Hanrott,  the  Silver 
Medal  gilt,  for  the  like  gratuitous  services.    June  5, 181 1 . 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Bioos,  Gardener  to  Isaac  Swainson,  Esq.  the  Silver 
Medal,  for  his  exhibition  of  Apples,  produced  in  his  master's 
garden  at  Twickenham  under  his  superintendance.  June  5, 
1811. 


To  Mr.  William  Fordyce^  Gardener  to  the  Comtesse  de  Vandes^ 
the  Silver  Medal^  for  his  success  in  flowering  and  fhiiting  a 
new  and  valuable  plants  the  Jlsiroemeria  eduUs,  the  roots  of 
which  are  used  as  Potatoes^  in  St.  Domingo.  November  5^ 
1811. 

To  Robert  Batty^  M.  D.  the  Silver  Medal  gilt,  for  his  drawing  of 
the  design  for  the  Society's  Medal.    May  12,  1812. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  William  Lord  Bagot,  the  Silver  Medal 
gilt,  for  many  fine  specimens  of  the  Mespiltis  Japonica,  in  fruit, 
sent  to  the  Society.    May  4,  1813. 

To  Mr.  John  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth,  the  Silver  Medal,  for  his 
Account  of  the  Method  of  destroying  Slugs  in  Gardens, 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.    June  1, 1813. 

To  Mr.  John  Mahbr,  Gardener  to  Daniel  Beale,  Esq.  the  Silver 
Medal,  for  his  various  exhibitions  of  fruit,  produced  in  his 
master's  garden  M  Edmonton,  under  his  superintendance. 
November  2, 1813. 

To  Mr.  Michael  Keens,  of  Isleworth,  the  Silver  Medal,  for  the 
production,  from  seed,of  a  Strawberry,an  Account  and  Figure 
of  which  is  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 
February  1, 1814 

To  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  the  President,  the  Gold  Medal, 
for  his  various  and  important  Communications  to  the  Society, 
not  only  of  Papers  printed  in  their  Transactions,  but  of  grafts 
and  buds  of  bis  valuable  new  Fruits.    March  1, 1814. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  of  Pine-Apple  Place,  P^did^on,  the  Silver 
Medal,  for  his  Account  of  a  Method  of  raising  early  Potatoes, 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.    March  1, 1814. 


To  Mrs.  Ann  Simpson^  of  Fnlham^  the  Silver  Medal^  for  the  pro- 
duction^  from  seed^  of  two  very  excellent  new  Apples,  which 
were  exhibited  to.the  Society,    May  17, 1814. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Kirkb,  the  Silver  Medal,  for  a  very  fine  assoitment 
of  Apples  produced  in  his  garden  at  Brompton,  and  exhibited 
to  the  Society.    November  1, 1814. 

To  Richard  Anthony  Salisbury,  Esq.  the  Secretary,  the  Gold 
Medal,  for  his  various  Communications,  and  for  his  unceasing 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
Society.    December  6, 1814. 

To  Monsieur  Van  Mons,  of  Brussels,  the  Silver  Medal,  for  several 
new  Pears  sent  by  him,  and  exhibited  to  the  Society :  some  of 
which  proved  very  excellent.    January  3,  1816. 

To  John  Brapdick,  ^q.  of  Thames  Ditton,  the  Silver  Medal,  for 
the  introduction  from  America,  of  a  new  Peach,  an  Account 
and  Fi^re  of  which  is  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society.    December  5, 1815. 

To  Mr.  JosBPH  KiRKE,  the  Silver  Medal,  for  the  very  fine  assort- 
ment of  Apples  produced  in  bis  garden  at  Brompton,  and 
exhibited  this  season  to  the  Society.    December  5, 1815. 

To  Mr.  John  Mahbr,  the  Silver  Medal,  for  his  exhibitions  of  vari- 
ous Fruits,produced  this  season,  in  the  garden  of  Daniel  Beale, 
Esq.  at  Edmonton,  under  his  superintendance.  December  5, 
1815. 

To  Miss  Elizabbth  Knight,  the  Silver  Medal,  for  having  raised 
the  Black  Eagle  Cherry,  an  Account  and  Figure  of  which  is 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  December  13, 
1815. 


To  Mr.  Stbphrn  Jbbvbs^  Gardener  to  the  Hdn^urable  Thomas 
Brand,  the  Silver  Medal,  for  his  Account  of  his  Method  of 
growing  Mushrooms,  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  ^ 
ciety ;  and  for  the  plants  of  Brussels  sprouts,  which  were  sent 
by  him  to  the  Society.    February  6, 1816. 

To  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins,  Bart,  the  Silver  Medal,  for  his 
exertions  in  bringing  into  notice,  and  distributing  plants  and 
grafts,  of  the  July  Flower  Apple.    February  6, 1816* 


List  of  the  Medals  presented  by  Order  of  the  Council  of 

the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 

From  May  1,  1816,  to  May  1,  1817. 


To  Joseph  Sabine^  Esq.  the  Secretary,  the  Gold  Medal,  as  a  token 
of  the  high  sense  entertained  by  the  Society  of  the  very  great 
assiduity  and  intelligence  manifested  by  him,  as  well  in  the 
formation  of  the  Bye  Laws,  as  in  arranging  and  settling  the 
long  and  very  intricate  Accounts  of  the  Society.  Jun6  4, 1816. 

To  John  Cresswell,  Esq.  the  Silver  Medal  gilt,  for  the  service  he 
has  rendered  the  Society  by  his  assistance  in  the  arrangement 
and  settlement  of  the  Accounts.    June  4^  1816. 

To  the  Reverend  James  Venables,  Vicar  of  Buckland  Newton, 
in  Dorsetshire,  the  Silver  Medal,  for  his  communication  on 
enriching  the  soil  of  gardens  by  fresh  vegetable  manure^ 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.    June  4, 1816. 

To  Thomas  Reynolds,  Esq.  the  Silver  Medal,  for  his  attention 
to  the  Interests  and  Views  of  the  Society  in  the  frequent  and 
large  presents  and  exhibitions  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  plants^ 
made  by  him  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  November  5, 
1816. 

To  Walter  Calvert,  Esq.  of  Hunsdon,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  Silver 
Medal,  for  his  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  Society  in  pre- 
senting them  with  specimens  and  grafts  of  the  Florence  Cherry. 
December  3, 1816. 

To  Joseph  French,  Esq.  of  East  Homdon,  in  Essex,  the  Silver 
Medal,  for  his  communication  of  his  successful  method  of 
forcing  Grapes  and  other  fruits  in  houses  by  means  of  dung 
only,  without  fire.     January  7,  1817. 


To  Mr.  Danikl  Jvdd,  Gardener  to  Charles  Campbell^  Esq.  of 
Edmonton^  the  Silver  Medal^  for  his  Paper  on  the  caltivation 
of  Asparagus,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society^ 
and  for  his  other  communications.    January  7, 1817. 

To  Mi*s.  Thomas  Pendarves  Stackhousb^  the  Silver  Medal^  for 
having  raised  the  Waterloo  Cherry^  an  account  and  figure  of 
which  are  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  Janu- 
ary 21, 1817. 

To  Mr.  James  Mean,  Gardener  to  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  Bart.,  the 
Silver  Medal,  for  his  Paper  on  the  management  of  Orange, 
Lemon,  and  Citron  trees,  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  for  his  other  communications.   February  4, 1817. 

To  William  Townsend  Aiton,  Esq.  Gardener  to  his  Majesty,  the 
Silver  Medal,  for  his  Paper  on  the  cultivation  of  Winter  Cucum- 
bers, pnnted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  and  for  his 
constant  and  obliging  attention  to  the  Society  and  to  its  offi- 
cers.    February  4, 1817. 

To  Mr.  James  Brown,  Gardener  to  the  late  Richard  Shaw,  Esq. 
at  the  Casino,  Hearn  Hill,  Dulwich,  the  Silver  Medal,  for  his 
Paper  on  the  use  of  Steam  in  forcing-houses ;  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.    April  1, 1817. 
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ACTON  Scott  Peach,  215, 217, 218. 

Agaricus  campestriSf  and  Georgiiy  notices  re- 
specting the,  403. 

Agriculture^  its  dose  affinity  with  Horticulture, 
Pref.  VII. 

AiTON,W.T.  Esc^.,  brief  practical  observations 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Cucumber,  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  during  autumn  and 
winter,  282. 

Almond  stocks  recommended  for  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  90. — How  to  be  raised,  ib. 

Amber  Pear  described,  47. 

AmienSf  Mr.  Knioht^s  account  of  an  early 
variety  of  Grape  from,  10. 

Andebsok,  Geo.  Esq.,  account  of  a  method  of 
forcing  Vines,  and  Nectarines,  245. — Fatal 
acddent  to,  280,  note.  —  IVibute  to  his 
memory,  281.^  Account  of  a  method  of 
ripening  Grapes  by  dung-heat,  drawn  up  by 
him,  330. 

Andbbson,  Mr.  William,  on  the  introduction 
and  cultivation  of  a  variety  of  the  AxcUea 
Indtca,  259. 

Andromeda  Pulverulenta^  158. 

Apabtabo,  Marquis  d\  15G. 

Aphis  Lani^era,  notes  relative  to  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  country,  162. — How  distin- 
guishable from  the  Aphis  Pf/riMaUfih.  note. 

Apple,  July  flower,  description  of,  7"^*— Obd^s, 
some  account,  and  description  of,  285. — 
Alexandeb,  405. 

Apple  treeSf  on  promoting  the  early  puberty  of, 
when  raised  m>m  seed,  333. 

Apples^  Sir  C.  Hawkinses  account  of  two 
kinds  cultivated  in  Cornwall,  74. — List  of 
those  of  which  specimens  were  exhibited  to 
the  Society  by  Mr.  J.  Maheb,  103. — Ac- 
.  count  of  some  specimens,  imported  from 
Rouen,  298.— List  and  description  of  ten 
dessert,  and  eight  kitchen  Apples  frcmi  Nor- 
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mandy,  229, 300.— Notice  of  some  of  extra- 
ordinary magnitude,  imported  from  Riga, 
405.— And  of  a  variety  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  called  the  Orange  Apple,  406. 

Apricot,  Moor  Park,  on  me  proper  stock  for, 
19..-.0n  the  cultivation  of,  on  espalier  trees, 
219  220. 

Arbutus  ThynUfoUa,  94.— FiUformis,  ib. 

Aard-akery  Uie  Dutdi  name  of  Lathyrus  Tu- 
berosuSy  lAmn.  359. 

Asclepias  Camosa.    See  Hoya  Camosa. 

Asparagus,  on  die  cultivation  of,  234.— Ac- 
count of  a  method  of  forcing  it,  361. 

Auch  Pear,  remarks  on  the,  194. 

Azalea  Jndica,  on  the  introduction  and  culti< 
vation  of  a  variety  of,  259, 

B. 

Banks,  Sir  J.,  a  distinguished  promoter  of  the 
interests  of  the  Horticultural  Sodety,  P^. 
III. — ^Notes  relative  to  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Ajphis  Lanigera,  or  the  Apple-tree  in- 
sect, m  this  country,  162. — A  Pseony  intro- 
duced by  him,  278. 

Baueb,  Mr.,  a  drawing  by^  of  the  Lyccperdon 
cancellatum  noticed,  178,  note, 

Bidiguar.    See  Eglantine  Sponge. 

Bella-donna,  or  MbidenVbliush  Kose,  remarks 
on,  £42* 

Bergamot  Bugi  Pear,  described,  43. — d'Au* 
tome,  ih.^Orange,  45.^Bosea,  47.— iSw- 
isse,  55. 

Bezi  d* Henri,  or  Good  King  Harry,  Pear, 
described,  42. 

Bigarreau,  a  species  of  Cherry,  erroneousl]|r  m 
called,  137. — The  Ambrie  of  Duhamel^  ib. 

Black  Eagle  Cherry.    See  Cherry. 

Blagdon,  Sir  C,  his  experiments  on  air,  134, 

Blanching,  advantages  of,  on  garden  Rhubitfbi 
258. 
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Borecole^  oh  the  cultivation  of  the  different 
sorts  of,  310—313. 

BlossamJmds,  Mr.  Knight's  experiments  on 
their  transplantation,  7. 

BoBABT,  Jacob,  mentioned,  274. 

Boletus  lacrymansy  82. — Squamosus,  83. 

Son  Chr6tien,  Williams'*  account  of  a  Fear 
so  called,  250. 

Son  Jardinierf  cited,  385,  App.  8. 

Bonnet,  cited,  149. 

BooTHBY,  Sir  Brooke,  letter  from,  on  im- 
provements in  gardening,  222. 

Sosc  Pear,  notice  of,  405. 

Botanists  Repositor^j  error  in,  noticed,  278. 

Botany f  how  far  its  pursuit  is  connected  with 
the  objects  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
Pref.  IV. 

Bbaddick,  J.  Esq.,  account  of  a  new  Peach 
fiom  North  America,  205.— > On  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  true  Samphire,  232, — On 
the  treatment  of  the  Cactus  Opuntia^  or 
prickly  Pear,  238.— Communication  from, 
on  a  method  of  preservmg  Nuts,  and  Fruit, 
399. 

Beahm,  his  Insekten  Kalender  cited,  32. 

Brocolif  on  the  preservation  of,  in  winter, 
304. 

BftOGDEN,  Mr.,  instrumental  to  the  introduc- 
ti(m  of  an  early  variety  of  Grape,  10. 

BftANn,  Hon.  Thomas,  account  of  a  method 
of  growing  Mushrooms  by  his  gardener,  212. 
Excellence  of  the  BrusseUs  Sprouts  grown  in 
his  ^garden  at  the  Hoo,  310. 

Bbown,  Mr.  James,  on  the  appUcation  of 
Bteam,  and  its  salutary  effects,  in  forcing, 
320.— Observations  upon  his  account  of  the 
apparatus,  324. 

Browne,  Henby,  Es^.,  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  wmter  Greens,  by  his  gar- 
dcfner,3379 — and  on  the  cultivation  of  Straw- 
berries in  forcing.houses,  374. 

BrusseUs  Sprouts,  on  the  culture  of,  309. — 
Only  a  variety  of  the  Savoy j  ib.— Grown  in 
the  highest  perfection  at  the  Hoo,  310. 

Buds,  may  be  produced  artifidally,  186,  note, 
—  Winter,  how  adapted  for  resisting  frost, 
186,  notef — Cannot  DC  inserted  too  near  the 
ground,  in  grafting,  202. — Remarks  on  those 
of  fruit  trees,  364. 
Buenos  Ayres^  Peach  trees  rused  from  stones 
sent  from  thence,  206. 


Bulhsy  probable  method  of  treatment  of,  by 
the  Dutch  gardeners,  100. 

C. 

Cabbage,  Thousand-headed,  culture  of,  314. 

Cactus  Opuntia,  or  prickly  Pear,  mode  of 
treatment  of,  under  which  it  ripens  its  fruit 
in  the  open  air  of  England,  238. 

Cadenhead,  Messrs.,  eardeners,  near  Aber- 
deen, first  propagated  the  Rose  Strawberry, 
378. 

Cattio  Rosat  Pear,  described,  48. 

Calvert,  W.  Esq.,  specimens  and  grafls  of  the 
Florence  Cherry  presented  by  him,  229. 

Camerarius  cited,  274,  5. 

Campanula  Afticana,  37, 40.— Speculum^  38. 

Campbell,  Charles,  Esq.,  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing Asparagus  practised  by  his  gardener, 
234. 

Carlisle,  Anthony,  Esq.,  Preliminary  Obser- 
vations by,  i. — Account  of  a  Walnut-tree, 
which  bore  fruit  at  an  early  period,  from 
seed,  3. — On  the  connection  oetween  the 
leaves  and  fruit  of  vegetables,  with  other 
physiological  observations,  184. 

Carnation,  the  Wheat-ear,  notice  of,  404* 

Caterpillars,  method  to  destroy  them  suggest^ 
ed,  150,  note. 

Chardig  Pear,  notice  of,  404. 

Charles  dAutriche  Pear,  notice  of,  404. 

Chasserie,  Le,  Pear,  described,  50. 

Cherry,  account  of  two  varieties  of,  137.— The 
tree  a  native  of  Britain,  139,  note.^X  pas- 
sage in  Pliny,  respecting  it,  examined,  139# 
^Some  account  of  three  new  one8,the£ftofiy 
Black  Eagle,  and  Waterloo,  208,  301.— 
An  account  of  the  Florence,  229. 

Children  might  be  employed  in  effectually  de- 
stroying insects  and  moths  in  gardens,  34. 

Chiogenes  Serpyllifolia,  94.    See  Snawberry. 

Chou  de  Milan,  its  culture,  315. 

deader,  Peraan  name  of  a  particular  qpedes 
of  gourd,  256.    See  Gourd, 

Citron  trees,  on  the  management  of,  295. 

Claret  Grape,  on  making  wine  from  its  leaves^ 
123. 

Cnips  Rosa,  242. 

Coe's  Grolden-drop  Plum,  hint  respecting,  254. 

Coke,  may  be  used  in  heating  stoves,  388. 

Colewort,  remarks  on  the,  318* 

Columella  cited,  252. 
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COMMELIN,  37- 

Composty  for  Pines,  description  of  a,  407. 
Cotford  Nut,  notice  of  a  variety  so  called,  403. 
Crcanberrtfy  American,  methoa  of  cultivating 

it,  96. 
Cressan  Pear,  described,  42. 
CrHhmum  maritifnunij  232.    See  Samphire. 
Cucumber y  brief  practical  observations  on  the 

culture  of,  during  autumn  and  winter,  282. 
Curl  in  Potatoes,  on  the  preventbn  of,  64. — 

Supposed  origin  of,  64,  65. 

D. 

Dalbymplis,  Mr.,  information  by,  relative  to 
the  Ap/ds  Lamgera^  168. 

Dabwin,  Dr.,  his  Phytologia  cited,  26,  note. 

DecoriicaHon  of  trees,  remarkable  example  of 
its  effects,  26,  note. 

Discretion  de  FEcole  d*A^ricuUure  du  Mu- 
seum^  citation  from,  on  nnging  fruit  trees, 
387. 

Dickson,  Mr.,  his  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of 
the  curl  in  the  Potatoe,  65. — His  evidence 
appealed  to,  87. — Information  by  him  rela- 
tive to  the  Aphis  Lanigeraj  162,  164,  5. — 
His  observations  on,  and  account  of,  the 
tubers  of  the  Laihyrus  TuberosuSy  with 
instructions  for  its  cultivation,  &c.  359. — 
Notice  of  a  fungus,  resembling  the  Agaricus 
campestrisj  exhibited  by  him  to  the  Society, 
403. 

Dimocarpus  Longan^  fruit  of,  ripened  in 
England,  presented  to  the  Society,  with  a 
drawing,  400. — Id-tchiy  and  Long-yen^  no- 
tices respecting  their  fruits,  401. 

Dog'-rose,  on  the  moss-like  excrescence  on, 
242. 

Downton  Pippin,  probable  cause  of  the  change 
in,  from  a  milder  locality,  1 S6. 

Drawings  of  Fruits,  lists  of  those  executed  for 
the  Society,  Appendix. 

DuBRiEUL,  M.,  OT  Rouen,  notice  of  a  specimen 
of  grafting  wax  sent  by  him  to  the  Society, 
407. 

Du  Hamel,  cited,  19. — His  rules  observed  by 
the  Fruit  Committee,  in  those  laid  down  for 
the  description  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine, 
60.— Cited,  199,  201,  230,  263. 

Dung  of  poultry,  experiments  with,  in  feeding 
Peach  and  other  trees,  128, 


Dw^heaty  method  oCiipplying  it  to  the  ripen- 
ing cS  Grapes,  330. 

Dutch  GaraenerSy  probable  method  of  th^ 
treating  bulbs,  100 

E. 

Eglantine  Sponge,  or  common  Dog^rosCy  on 
the  moss-uke  excrescence  on,  242. 

Ellice,  Edwabd,  Esq.,  account  of  a  method 
of  fordnff  Asparagus,  practised  by  his  gar- 
dener, 361. 

Elton  Pear,  Mr.  Knight's  aooount  of  it,  1. — 
Cherry,  137,  208,  301, 

Ehkianthus^  of  Loubeibo,  misconception  re- 
specting the,  XbT.  —  C^ngueflora  dt  Jh. 
Sims,  $b.  note. 

F. 

Faooaga,  Viscount,  156. 

Fences,  most  elij^ble  ones  for  gaideoa  and  or- 
chards, 354. 

Fig  tiees,  mode  of  preserving  them  during  the 
winter,  228. 

Florence  Cherry,  an  aooount  of,  229.— ^Ewfo- 
neously  supposed  the  Bigarreau  of  Duha-i 

MEL,  230. 

Fordng-housCy  on  the  form  which  the  gljiss  of 
a,  ought  to  have,  171.— 'On  the  ventwion  of 
a,  224. 

FoBSYTH,  Mr.,  information  by,  rdative  to 
the  Aphis  Lanigeray  167. 

FoTHEBoiLL,  Dr.  JoHK,  did  not  introduce-  the 
Snowberry,  94. 

Feench,  Joseph,  Esq., an  account^  his  me- 
thod enforcing  Vines  and  Nectarmes,  845. 

Fruit  Committee,  Report  of,  58. 

Fruity  the  practice  of  arbitrarily  giving  names 
to  various  sorts,  censurable,  58.— NomencU^i 
ture  of  Kew  and  Hampton  Court  Gardens 
to  be  adhered  to,  59. — Desiderata  respects 
ing,  63.— On  the  want  of  permanence  of 
character  in  varieties  of,  when  propagated  by 
grafts  and  buds,  160.— On  the  preservation 
of,  during  winter,  193, 399, — Hmtsforpro- 
moting  the  ripening  of,  288. — Lists  of  Draw- 
ings of  Fruits  executed  for  the  Horticultural 
Society  from  May  1815,  to  May  1817,  Ap^ 
pendix. 

Fruit-roomy  plan,  and  account  of  a,  76. 

Fruit  trees,  advantages  of  watering  them  when 
frozen,  1 5, 1 6.— Advantages  of  pro|)agatingy 
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firom  the  roots  of  old  un^^rafted  oDes,  252. —  I 
On  a  method  of  improTuig  their  productive- 
netSy  262. — ^Effect  of  watering  them  early  in 
the  spring,  271. — Remarks  on  the  buds  of, 
364.— On  the  proper  management  of  those, 
which  are  intendea  to  be  forced  very  early, 
d68* — Observations  on  the  method  of  ringing 
them,  S8£.— Description  of  a  mode  of  train- 
ing, by  M.  NoisETTS,  App.  8. 
^FuLLEK,  Mr.,  account  of  his  method  of  raising 
Onions,  121. 

G. 

Oarden,  notice  of  one,  about  to  be  established 

by  the  Horticultural  Society,  Pre/,  vii* 
Oardens,  on  the  most  eligible  fences  for,  S54. 
Gardeners,  those  of  the  Continent  more  suc- 
cessful in  preserving  fruits  in  winter  than 

the  British,  193. — ^An  enoneous  ofnnion  of 

Gardeners,  respecting  stocks,  203. 
OauUheria  SerpyOffoSa,  94. 
GxoDAXTius,  ated,  149,  note. 
Oermain  baker.  Pear,  described,  53. 
Oerman  Gardeners,  their  method  of  destroying 

the  Nociua  Brassiere,  33,  note. 
Gebsabd,  Johnson's,  dted,  274.  —  Terr^e 

gkmdes,  his  name  for  the  Laihyrus  Tube- 

roeus  c£  Lmn.t  359. 
Olass,  of  a  forcing-house,  on  the  form  which  it 

ouffht  to  have,  171. 
GoJefeiMi^op  Plum,  Cos's,  hint  req)ecting^254. 
Oooeeberrjf  trees,  some  remarks  on  pruning, 

with  a  list  of  different  varieties,  146. 
Gourd,  description  and  account  of  a  variety  of 

the,  called  yegeiable  Marrow,  255. 
Grqffion,  Cherry  so  named  by  Mr.  Fobstth, 

137.*— Erroneously  called  the  Bigarreau,  ib. 

230. 
Grange,  Mr.,  of  Kangsland,  communication 

from,  respecting  a  new  Strawberry,  378. 
Grape,  Letter  fran  Mr.  Knight,  on  an  early 

variety  of,  finom  Amiens,  10.-*Reniarks  on 

the  VerdeUM>  of  Madeira,  106,  327. 
Grapes,  account  of  a  method  for  ripening  them 

with  dung-heat,  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  330. 
Grass-plats,  injurious  to  the  standard  Mul. 

berry,  92. 
Greening,  Mr.,  information  by,  relative  to 

the  Aphis  Lanigera,  164. 
G  SEVILLE,  Hon.  Mr.,  mode  suggested  by  him, 

for  destroying  th^  ApMs  Lamgera,  165. 


H. 

Habsison,  Chablks,  gardener  to  S.  WosT' 
LET,  Esq.,  origin  of  his  practioe  of  watering 
frozen  fruit-trees,  16. 

Hampton  Court  Gardens,  nomenclature  of,  to 
be  adhered  to,  59' 

Habe,  Thomas,  Esq.,  account  of  an  original 

Slant  of  the  Moss  Rose  de  Meaux,  24 1  .—On 
le  advantages  of  blanchinggarden  Rhubarb, 
258. 

Hausmank  cited,  from  JUiger's  Magaz.  162, 
note. 

Hawkins,  A.  Esq.,  his  account  of  a  method 
of  raising  Lemons  and  Oranges,  12. 

Hawkins,  Sir  C,  on  two  Appfes  cultivated  in 
ComwaJl,  7^  •-—On  a  winter  Potatoe  planted 
in  G>mwall,  75. 

Hawthorn,  its  disadvantages  as  a  gardm  or 
orchard  fence,  354,  et  seqq. 

Heat,  excessive,  on  its  ill  effects  in  forcing- 
houses  during  night,  130. 

Hedges,  Mr.  W .,  account  of  his  method  of 
cultivating  the  Lobelia  fulgens^  396. 

Helix  Hortensis,  151. 

Hempel,  Rev.  G.C.L.,  his  tract  on  a  mode  of 
improving  fruit  trees,  263. — Origin  of  his 
practice,  384»-— Translation  of  his  tract  on 
improvmg  fruit  trees,  App.  1. 

Herman,  cited,  37* 

Hesperis  Matronalis,  155. 

Hogg,  Mr.  Thomas,  on  growing  early  forced 
Potatoes,  144. — His  method  ^plicable  to 
the  forcing  of  Asparagus,  361 . 

Holly,  i\&  advantages  as  a  fence  for  gardens  and 
orchards,  354. — ^Remarks  on  its  culture,  357- 

Hooker,  W.  Esq.,  great  assistance  afforded  by, 
to  the  Fruit  Committee,  62. — His  excellent 
delineation  of  the  Elton  Cherry,  138. — ^Ac- 
count of  a  new  Pear  caUed  Jrillkms'  Bon 
Ckritien,  250. — His  drawing  of  the  dou- 
ble sweet-scented  Chinese  Pseony,  noticed, 
279. — His  knowledge  of  Apples  superior, 
287.  —  Account  of  Apples  imported  from 
Rouen,  298. — Notice  of  a  Plum  exhibited 
by  him  to  the  Society,  402. 

HouBLON,  Mr.,  introduced  the  Florence 
Cherry,  229. 

Hoya  Camosa,  a  remarkable  property  of,  in 
attracting  insects,  197* 

Horticultural  Society,  brief  sketch  of  its 
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progress,  state,  and  the  objects  to  which  its 
attentiaii  is  more  particularly  directed,  IVe/! 
—Advantages  likely  to  result  from  its  pos- 
sessing a  g^nden,  io.  vi. — ^Account  of  some 
specimens  of  Apples  imported  by,  from 
Rouen,  298. — Notices  of  subjects  conmiuni- 
cated  to,  of  which  separate  Accounts  have 
not  been  given  in  its  Transactions,  S99,  et 

HariicuUurey  its  nomenclature  vague  and  un- 
settled, Pref,  VI. — Its  close  affinity  with 
Agriculture,  ib,  vii. — Observations  on  tlie 
expediency  of  giving  it  a  scientific  form,  &c. 
290. 

Hume,  Sir  Abraham,  method  of  preserving 
Fig  trees  during  winter,  practised  m  his  gar- 
den, 228. — Description  of  a  Double  Chinese 
PsBony  in  his  garden,  279.  —  Method  of 
managing  Orange,  Lemon,  and  Citron  trees 
in  his  garden,  295. — Method  of  ripening 
grapes  b^  dung-heat  in  his  garden,  330. — 
Description  of  a  Stove  for  tropical  plants,  in 
his  garden,  App.  4. 

Hyacmth,  Ort^Ti/a/,  experiments  on  its  culture, 
98. 

I.  J. 

Ice  Pear,  described,  50. 

Ichneumon  IAnn,y  a  great  destroyer  of  cater- 
pillars, &c.  151. 

lUciam  Flaridanumy  158. 

Illigkr's  Magazine  cited,  162,  note. 

LuectSy  on  some  vulvar  errors  respecting  their 
destruction  by  cola,  148. 

Jean  de  Witie  Fear,  notice  of,  407* 

Jentty  batde  of,  instance  of  ravages  committed 
after,  App.  7* 

Jevkikson,  Hon.  Rob.  157* 

Jeeves,  Mr.  Stephen,  account  of  a  method  of 
growing  Mushrooms  under  ^lass,  212. 

JuDD,  Mr.  Daniel,  on  the  cultivation  of  Aspa- 
ragus, 234. 

July  flower  Apple,  description  of,  7^. 

K. 

Kaky  description  and  mode  of  culture  of  the 
different  kinds  of,  312-19. — German  receipt 
for  dressing  Brown  Kalcy  213,  note. 

Keens,  Mr.  Michael,  his  account  of  a  new 
Strawberry,  101.  —  On  the  cultivation  of 
Strawberries  in  the  open  ground,  392. 


KENNEDr,  Mr.  Lewis,  notice  of  some  Appier 
of  extraordinary  magnitude,  presented  by 
him,  and  Mr.  Lee,  to  the  Soaety,  405. 

Kent,  W.  Esq.,accoimt  of  some  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  a  Stove  for  plants,  387. 

Kew  Gardens,  nomenclature  of,  to  oe  adhered 
to,  59. 

KiBKE,  Mr.,  notice  of  a  variety  of  Nut,  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Society,  403. — ^And  of 
specimens  of  the  Wheat-ear  Carnation,  404. 

Knight,  T.  A  Esq.,  great  services  rendered 
by,  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  IV^.  iii. — 
His  account  of  the   Elton  Fear,   1. — His 
remark  on  seedling-trees,  6. — On  the  trans- 
plantation of  blossom  buds,  7* — Letter  on 
an  early  variety  of  Grape,  10. — On  the  proper 
Stock  tor  the  Moor  Park  Apricot,  19. — ^HGs 
treatise  on  the  Apple  and  Pear  tree  cited,  33. 
— On  inarching  leafless  branches  of  Peach- 
trees,  35.— On  the  prevention  of  the  curl  in 
the  Potatoe,  64. — On  the  culture  of  the  Mul- 
berry, 68.  —  On  the  early  puberty  of  the 
Peach  tree,  70. — On  the  culture  of  the  Pear 
tree,  78» — On  the  prevention  of  Mildew  in 
particularcases,  82. — On  a  late  kind  of  Pear, 
87* — On  the  culture  of  Shallot,  and  other 
bulbous  plants,  97* — On  the  propagation  of 
the  Mulberry  tree  bycuttings,  1 14.-^On  the 
beneficial  results  of  planting  Potatoes  that 
have  grown  late  the  precedmg  year,  125.— 
On  the  application  of  manure  in  a  liquid 
form  to  plantsin  pots, )  27- — On  the  ill  effects ' 
of  excessive  heat  in  forcing-houses  during 
the  night,   ]  30. — Account  of  two  varieties 
of  Cherry  raised  at  Downton,    137. — Ac- 
count of  a  new  variety  of  Peach,  140. — 
On  the  want  of  permanence  of  character  in 
varieties  of  fruit,  when  propagated  by  grafts 
andbuds,  I  GO. — On  the  mode  of  propagation 
of  the  Lycoperdon  cancellatumy  a  species  of 
funeus,  which  destroys  the  leaves  and  brandies 
of  tne  Pear  tree,  178. — On  the  preservation 
of  fruits  during  the  winter,  1 9 J. — On  the 
effectsof  different  kinds  of  Stocks,  in  grafting, 
I99**-Some  account  of  three  new  Cherries^ 
£08. — An  account  of  three  new  Peaches,  214. 
— On  the  culture  of  the  Peach  and  Apricot 
on  espalier  trees,  219. — On  the  ventuation 
offorcing-houses,  224. — Upon  the  advantages 
of  propagating  from  the  roots  of  old  un- 
grafled  fruit  trees,  252. — On  the  means  of 
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'  '  preserying  BroooU  in  winter,  304.— Obsenra- 
tions  and  suggestions  onMr.  Bbown^s  steam- 
ing apparatus,  324. — Observations  on  the 
Verdeiho  Grape,  327. — Suggestions  for  the 
improvement  dP  Sir  G.  sT  Mackenzip/s 
pliui  for  a  forcing-house,  350. — ^Upon  the 
proper  mode  of  pruning  the  Peach  tree  in 
cold  and  late  situations,  364. — Observations 
on  the  proper  management  of  fruit  trees 
intended  to  oe  forced  very  early  in  the  ensu- 
ing season,  S68  — Notice  of  three  varieties  of 
Potatoes,  sent  by  him  to  the  Society,  for 
distribution,  407. 

Kkight,  Mr.  Joseph,  40,  157. 

Knight,  John,  Esq.,  notice  of  a  specimen  of 
the  fruit  of  the  Difnocarpus  Longan^  sent  by 
him  to  the  Society,  400,  1. 

L. 

Loan  h&tivej  a  Grape  so  called,  1 1 . 

LathyruM  Tuberosum  lAnn.y  observations  on, 
and^  account  of,  with  instructions  for  its 
cultivation  in  gardens,  359. 

Layabd,  Dr.,  information  from,  relative  to  the 
Aphis  Lamgera^  162. 

Laycock,  Mr.  Jonathan,  first  introduced  the 
Snowberry,  94. 

Lee,  Mr.,  mformation  by  him,  relative  to  the 
Aphis  Lanigera^  162,  3. — Notice  of  some 
Apples  of  extraordinary  magnitude  presented 
by  him,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Kennedy,  to  the 
Society,  405. 

Lee  and  Kennedy,  Messrs.,  conjecture  re- 
specting the  Moss  Rose  de  Meaux  imported 
by  them,  241, 

Leipzigy  battle  of,  instance  of  ravages  com- 
mitted after,  App.  7. 

Lemon  trees,  on  the  management  of,  295, 

Lemonsy  method  of  raising  them,  12. 

L'Espine  d^hyver  Pear,  described,  57. 

LiNNEUS,  remark  on  the  systems  of,  292. 

liiviNGSTON,  Mr.  W.,  277. 

LobelidBy  the  Monopsis  ConspicvOj  a  distinct 
cenus  in  the  natural  order  of,  87. 

Lobelia  Speculum^  3J[,  S.—Erinoides,  ib.  40.— 
FulgenSy  on  its  cultivation  in  Belgium,  153. — 
Cardinalis,  dwarf  variety  of,  \54.'-FulgenSy 
account  of  a  new  method  of  cultivating  it,  Sg9. 

LoDDiGEs,  Messrs.  introduced  the  Double 
purple  Pieony,  276, 


LoNO,  Right  Hon.  C,  the  excellence  of  the 
Orange  trees  in  his  garden  noticed,  297^ 

Louise  ISorme  Pear  described,  43. 

LouREiRo,  misconception  of  his  rectified,  157> 

LoBEL  cited,  275. 

Loudon,  Mr.,  his  opinion  relative  to  the 
strength  of  iron  bars  for  a  forcing-house, 
35.S,  note. 

LucuLLUs,  a  variety  of  cherry  introduced 
among  the  Romans,  by  him,  139. 

LuTTRELL,  Mr.,  his  account  of  several  Pears, 
cultivated  at  Little  Chelsea,  100  years  ago,  42. 

LuscoMBE,  J.  L.  Esq.,  his  method  of  raising 
Lemons  and  Oranges,  12, 119, 120. 

Lycoperdan  canceliatuniy  a  species  of  fiingus, 
on  the  mode  of  propagation  of  1 78. — Draw- 
ing of  by  Mr.  Bauer  noticed,  178,  note^ 

M. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  G.  S.,  on  the  form  of  the 

frlassof  a  forcing-house,  17 1- — Suggestions 
or  its  improvement,  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight, 
350. 

Mamttm  Bonum  Plum,  YelloWy  (the  Dame 
Aubert  of  Duhamel)  extraordinary  variety 
produced  by  a  tree  of,  160»— /ferf,  a  variety 
only  of  tlie  Yellow,  161. 

Maher,  Mr.  John,  plan  and  accoimt  of  a 
fruit-room  by,  76*  —  List  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  of  which  spedmens  were  exnibited  to 
the  Horticultural  Society,  with  remarks,  103, 
— Some  remarks  on  pruning  Gooseberry 
trees,  with  a  list  of  different  varieties,  146. — 
On  a  remarkable  property  of  the  Hoya 
Camosoy  197- — Descnpfion  of  a  compost 
for  Pines,  used  by  him,  409. 

Maiden  Pear,  described,  47. 

Maiden  of  Zantoigne  Pear,  described,  47. 

Malcolm,  Mr.,  of  Kensington,  information 
from,  respecting  a  new  Strawberry,  378. 

Maltese  Oranges y  notice  of  a  blood-red  variety 
exhibited  to  the  Society,  40.-^. 

Mannrey  on  its  application,  in  a  liquid  form, 
to  plants  in  pots,  127 •—On  the  application 
of  fresh  vegetable,  to  enrich  the  soil  of  gar- 
dens, 189. 

MarroWy  Vesetablcy  description  and  account 
of  a  Gourd  so  called,  265. 

Matthews,  H.  S.  Esq.,  on  making  wine  fixna 
the  leaves  of  the  Claret  Grape,  123. 
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Mansfield,  Earl  of,  a  new  method  of  culdva- 
ting  the  Lobelia  fulgens^  practised  by  his 
gardener  at  Keowood,  39S. 

Marie  Louise  Pear,  notice  of,  -104. 

MarveiUe  d'^hyver  Pear,  described,  51 

May  Duhe  Cherry^  I3S. 

Medals^  list  of,  presented  by  the  Society,  Ap- 
pendix. 

Mean,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  preservation  of  Fig  trees, 
during  the  winter,  22S. — On  the  manage- 
ment  of  Orange,  Lemon,  and  Citron  trees, 
295.— His  method  of  ripening  grapes  by 
means  of  dung-heat,  under  a  hot-bed  frame, 
33(>. 

Melidora  PeUudda^  a  beautiful  Chinese  ever- 
green, some  account  of,  1 5f>. 

huce^  method  of  preventing  their  depredations 
on  tree-seeds^  &c.  when  sown,  121. 

MicHELsoN,  Mr.,  information  by,  relative  to 
the  Aphis  Lanigera,  163. 

Mignonette^  account  of  a  method  of  raiang  it 
in  pots  throughout  the  year,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  3T2. 

Mildew,  on  its  causes ;  and  on  the  prevention 
of,  in  particular  cases,  82,  et  seqq. 

Miller,  his  description  of  the  kinds  of  Peach 
and  Nectarine,  good,  60. — Cited,  238,  276. 

Monopsis  Conspicua^  on  its  cultivation,  37* — 
Where  first  seen,  38. — Erroneously  named 
Cliffortiana^  41. 

MoorParkApricoty  on  the  proper  stock  for,  19. 

Morgan,  Mr.  W.,  his  description  of  the  diffe- 
rent sorts  of  Winter  Greens,  and  of  their 
cultivation,  307.  —  On  the  cultivation  of 
Strawberries  in  forcing-houses  during  the 
winter  and  spring  monuis,  374. 

MoRisoK,  a  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford, 
mentioned,  274,  6. 

Moss  Rose  de  MeauXy  account  of  an  original 
plant  of,  241. 

Moths^  mode  for  thar  destruction  recom- 
mended, 34. 

Moutan,  Yellow^  277. 

Muizen  met  staarten,  the  Lathyrus  Tuberosus 
Linn,  so  named  by  the  Dutch,  and  why,  359. 

Mulberry^  on  the  culture  of  the,  68,  91 . — On 
thepropagation  of  ihe  tree  by  cutting,  1 14. 
— Experiments  on,  widi  liquia  Manure,  li29* 

Murray,  Mr.,  information  hj  yteiative  to  Aphis 
LantgerOf  168. 


Mushrooms  J  account  of  a  method  of  growing 

them  under  glass,  21 2.— In  houses,  336t  - 
Muscat  Robert  Pear,  described,  47^ 
Mush,  W^f»/er,Pear,described,42. — Grosse^ih* 

N. 

Napoleon  Pear,  notice  of,  404. 

Nectarine^  probable  cause  of  its  failing  to 
acquire  maturity,  35. — One  grown  on  the 
same  twig  with  a  Peach,  59.— On  a  method 
of  forcing  the,  245. 

New  South  Wales ^  instance  of  the  early  puberty 
of  a  Peach  tree  there,  70. 

New  Town  Pippin,  285. 

Nicol's  Treatise  on  Gardening  cited,  83. 

Noctua  Brassica,  how  destroyed  by  Grerman 
gardeners,  33,  note, 

NoEHDEM,  Dr.,  on  the  watering  of  frozen 
branches  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  13. 
— On  a  method  of  improving  the  productive- 
ness of  fruit  trees,  262. — Observations  on  the 
expediency  of  ^ving  to  Horticulture  a  scien- 
tific form,  by  arran^ng  its  objects  under  a 
system,  290. — Some  farther  observations  on 
the  method  of  ringing  fruit-trees,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  them  productive,  382. 
— His  translation  from  the  German,  of  a 
tract  on  fruit  trees,  App,  1.— Some  account 
of  the  works  of  the  Rev.  John  Volkmar 
SiCKLER,  an  eminent  Pomologist,  App.  6. — 
On  a  mode  of  training  Fruit  trees,  oescribed 
by  M.  Noisette,  App,  8. 

Noisette,  Mons.,  cit«i  from  Le  Bon  Jardi- 
nier,  385. — ^His  mode  of  training  fruit  trees, 
App.  8. 

NoRONHA,  a  Spanish  botanist,  some  account  of 
the  Chinese  shrub,  called  by  him  Melidora 
Pellucida,  156. 

Nuij  Corford,  notice  of  a  variety  so  named^ 
403. 

NutSy  accoimt  of  a  method  to  keep  them  fresh^ 
399. 

O. 

Olbaeer,  Mr.,  his  account  of  a  method  of 
growing  Mu^rooms  in  houses,  336,  et  seqq* 
— Report  of  a  committee  on  lus  method,  ji» 
note. 

Onion  Pear  described,  54. 

Onions f  successful  method  of  raising,  12L 
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O08TBN9  Hbnbt  yav,  a  Leyden  gardener,  a 

work  of  his  citedi  26S9  4. 
Orchards^  on  the  most  eligible  fences  for,  354. 
Orange  trees,  on  the  management  of,  295. 
Orange  Apple,  notice  of  a  variety  from  the  Isle 

of  Wight,  so  called,  406.— Winter,  Pear, 

described,  42. —  Verty  Pear,  described,  45. 
Oranges,  method  of  raising  them,  12. — ^Notice 

of  a  blood-red  variety,  m>m  Malta,  408. 
Obd^s  Apple.     See  Apple. 
Oxffcaccu9  HispiduluSj  94, 


Paoma  albiflora^  figure  of,  273. — Q 
274. — FtBmina  polyanthos,  ib. —  ^ 
rubra,  ib. — OmcinaUs  camescens,  275, — 
Cfffictnalu  albicans^  ib. — Paradoxa  Jim- 
briata,  276. — Tartarica,  ib. — HumMs,  ib. 
Attnflora  Whitl^i,  277.— Albijtora  fra- 
gram,  278.  —  Albiflora  Humei,  279. — 
Edulis  Sinensis,  280. 

Paames,  account  of  seven  double  herbaceous 
ones,  now  cultivated  in  England,  273. 

P(Bony,  double  blush,  274.— jDoubled  red,  ib, 
-^Double  white,  275.— Double  flesh-colour- 
ed, ib. — Double  fringed,  276. — Double  pur- 
pde,  ib.  —  Double  white  Chinese,  277* — 
I)ouble  sweet-scented  Chinese,  278.  — 
Double  Chinese,  279, 

PapiUo  Brassicce,  149. 

Pabkeb,  Capt.  WiLLFAM,  Mr.  Carlisle's  ac- 
count of  a  Walnut  tree  reared  in  his  garden 
at  Camberwell,  3. — Situation  and  aspect  of 
his  garden  described,  ib. 

Pabkinsok,  cited,  274. 

Pea,  an  autumnal  kind,  planted  by  Mr. 
Knight,  87. 

Peach,  probable  cause  of  its  failing  to  acquire 
matunty,  35.  —  One  grown  on  die  same 
twig  with  a  Nectarine,  59. — Account  of  a 
new  variety,  1 40. — Effect  of  different  climates 
on,  ib. — Account  of  a  most  excellent  new 
kind  from  N.  America,  205. — ^Acton  Scott, 
215 — Spring  Grove,  216. — On  the  cultiva- 
tion  of,  on  espalier  trees,  219, 

Peach  trees,  on  inarching  leafless  branches  of, 
35. — On  the  early  puberty  of,  70. — Experi- 
jnents  on,  with  liquid  manure,  128, — Expe- 


riments on  forcing,  ]32.-^Thdr  fcnm  and 
habit  much  influenced  by  the  kind  of  stock 
upon  which  they  have  beqn  budded,  202^-^ 
Do  not  perish  when  grafted  on  native  stocks, 
^3. — Enumeration  of,  raised  from  stones 
sent  from  Buenos  Ayres,  206,  7* — ^Used  for 
fuel  around  Buenos  Ayres,  206,  note. — On 
the  proper  mode  of  pruning  them,  in  cold 
and  late  situations,  364« 

Peaches,  how  classed  by  the  French  gardeners, 
59.-— Number  of  the  kinds  might  be  reduced, 
60. — Observations  on  fordng  them,  108. — 
An  account  of  three  new  ones,  214. 

Pear,  f^Prickly.  See  Cactus  Opuniia.) — Auch, 

remarks  on,  195. ^Acoount  of  a  new  one, 

called  Williams'  Bon  Chritien,  250.--Ori- 
ginal  tree  of  the  Chaumontelle,  when  living, 
253. 

Pear  tree,  on  the  culture  of  the,  78. — Mr.  Sa- 
BiKE^s  description  of  one  in  Kew  Gardens, 
269.— On  promoting  the  early  puber^  of, 
when  raisea  from  seed,  333. 

Pears,  an  account  of  several,  cultivated  100 
years  aco  at  Litde  Chels^  42. — List  ci 
those  of  which  specimens  were  exhilnted  to 
the  Society  by  Mr.  J.  Mahsb,  104. — Mode 
of  preservmg  them  during  the  winter,  195. 
— ^Effect  of  soils  on,  2 1 1 .  — Notice  of  several, 
sent  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  403, 4. 

Penny,  Mr.,  a  plant  of  the  Moss  Rose  de 
Meaux  first  seen  in  his  garden  at  Tauntcm, 
241. 

Petit  Oin  Pear,  described,  51. 

PhaldBna  Bombyx  Chrysorrhaa,  148.— G€0- 
metra  Grossulariata,  149. 

Physiology,  v^etable,  advancement  of,  why 
retard^,  186. 

Pines,  salutary  effects  of  steam  in  fonang,  320. 
— Description  of  a  new  compost,  for,  407- 

Pippin,  Rtbstone,  original  tree  of,  probably 
yet  Uving,  253.-^New  Town,  285.  — Simf- 
son's,  286. 

Pliny,  a  passage  in,  respecting  the  Chenj, 
examined,  139. 

Phan,  Yellow  Magnum  Bonum,  extraordinary 
variation  in  the  produce  of  a  tree  of,  I61O.— 
Red  Magnum  Bonum,  a  variety  only  of  the 
.Yellow,  161. — Cob^s  Golden  arop,mjai  t^ 
254. — ^Notice  of  one  called  the 
mian,  or  Neetarinei  402. 
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Phtm  stock,  the  practice  of  graftiiig  the  Peach, 
and  Apricot  thereon,  wrong,  201. 

Pcmemranaie^  Pear,  describra,  54. 

Ponmogical  Society  of  Altenbprg,  attempt  of, 
at  a  oassificatiiHi  of  Pears,  293. 

Pomona  Londineniis^  cited,  138,  301. 

Potatoes,  ciari  in,  on  the  prevention  of  the,  64. 
— Winter  sort,  planted  in  Cornwall,  75. — 
On  the  beneficiiil  results  of  planting  those 
which  have  grown  late  the  preceding  year, 
1 25. — Method  of  growing  early  forced  ones, 
144. — Notice  respecting  a  red  variety  culti- 
vated in  Cheshire,  400.  Notice  of  three 
varieties  sent  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Knight,  for  distribution,  407. 

Pruninffy  when  injurious  to  Peach  trees,  203. 

Pumphn.     See  Grourd. 

Q 

Quarterly  Revieto,  cited,  S2. 
Queen  Pear,  described,  47. 
Quince  stock,  the  practice  of  grafting  the  Pear 
tree  thereon,  wrong,  200. 

R. 

RadisheSj  early,  method  of  rearing,  289. 

Ragged  Jack,  a  winter  green,  description  of, 
316. 

Reaumur  dted,  148. 

Rmort  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  58. 

Rheum  Rhaponticum,  258. 

Rkubarby  garden,  advantages  of  blanching, 
258. 

Ribstone  Pippn.     See  Pippin. 

Ringing  the  t>ark  of  fruit  trees,  advantages  of, 
262,  et  seqq. 

RisHON,  Mr.  George,  accoimtof  a  method  of 
raising  Mignonette  in  pots  in  succession, 
through  the  year,  372, 

Robinson,  Mr.,  information  by,  respecting  the 
Aphis  Lamgera,  167- 

Roots  of  old  ungrafted  fruit  trees,  advantages 
of  projMgating  from,  252. 

Rose^  CXina,  conjectures  respecting,  iBT^note. 
"^Moss  Rose  de  Meaux,  account  of  an  (Hi- 
ginal  plant  of,  2A\.— Maiden^ s-blush,  242. 
'-^Common  Dog,  ib. — Physiological  obser- 
vations on  the  moss  of  Roses,  248. 

Rdsuix,  his  Jnseiten  belustigung  cited,  33, 
note. 
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Ross,  Mr.  William,  account  of  his  method  of 
forcing  Asparagus  in  the  garden  of  Edward 
EUice,  Esq.  of  Wyck-house,  361. 

Ross,  Mr.,  ot  Newington,  notice  of  an  extra- 
ordinary large  Plum,  grown  by,  402. 

Roseberry,  account  and  description  of  a  new 
Strawberry  so  called,  378. 

Russelet  de  Rhine  Pear,  described,  43. — 
Spicer,  48. 

S. 

Sabine,  Joseph,  Esq.,  observations  on  three 
new  Peaches,  217- — An  account  of  the  Flo- 
rence Cherry,  229.'-'De8cription,  and  ac- 
count of  the  cultivation,  of  a  gourd  called 
Vegetable  Marrow^  255. — On  the  ringing 
the  bark  of  fruit  trees,  267. — ^An  account  of 
seven  double  herbaceous  Psranies,  now  cul- 
tivated in  England,  273.  —  Tribute  to  the 
memory  of  jfr.  G.  Akdebsox,  281.— On 
the  Elton,  Black  Eagle,  and  Waterloo  Cher- 
ries,  301. — Account  of  a  method  of  forcing 
Asparagus,  practised  by  Mr.  W.  Ross,  361. 
— Account  and  description  of  a  new  Straw- 
berry, called  the  RnseheTry,  or  Rose  Straw- 
ben^,  378. — 'Account  of  a  new  method  of 
cultivating  the  Lobelia fulgenSjBB'pnit6asA 
by  Mr.  William  Hedges,  396.— Descrip- 
tion of  a  Stove  used  for  Trofncal  plants,  m 
the  garden  of  Sir  Abeaham  Home,  at 
Wormleybury,  App.  4. 

SaUcomea  heroacea^  232. 

Salisbusy,  R.  A.Esq.,  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Monopsis  CoTUpicua,  37«  Account  of  the 
Chiogenes  SerpyUtfolia^  or  Snowberry,  94. 
— Some  account  of  the  Melidora  PeUueida 
of  NoROKHA,  156.  —  Some  account  and  de- 
scription of  Obd^s  Apple,  215. 

Samphire  J  Rock,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  true, 
or  Crithmum  Maritimum,  2Z2,^Marsh^  ib. 

SanspeaUf  or  skinless.  Pear,  described,  53. 

iStipd^trees,  remarks  upon,  131.-*  Process  for 
retarding  its  ascent,  222. 

Savovy  green,  dwarf,  and  yellow,  description, 
and  mode  of  culture  of,  307 — 9. 

ScHOBAL,  Abb^,  his  process  for  retarding  the 
ascent  of  the  sap  ot  trees,  222. 

Seedling  trees^  their  habits,  6. 

Setok,  Alex.  Esq.,  description  of  a  method  of 
numbering  marks  or  tallies,  for  plants^  347t 
— ExempEfication  of,  349,  note. 
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Shalhi,  on  the  culture  of,  and  other  bulbous 
pliuua,97. 

Shaws,  late  Rich^  aooount  of  a  steaming  ap- 
paratus employed  in  his  garden,  320. 

Shawkitt^  climate  of,  95. 

SicxLsm,  Rev.  John  Volkmab,  an  eminent 
Grerman  Pomologist,  some  account  of  his 
works,  App.  6.— Destruction  of  his  orchards 


by  the  IVench  and  Cossacks,  App.  7 
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SiCKLER,  Dr.,  employed  by  the 
to  unfold  some  of  the  Herculanean 
App.  6,  note. 
Simpson,  Mrs.  Ann,  mentioned,  285 

Apple  named  after  her,  286. 
Sims,  Dr.,  dted,  from  Bot.  Majg;az.  230. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  commumcation  from,  on 

improvements  in  gardening,  222. 
ShtgSy  on  their  destruction  in  Gardens,  22. 
Snowberry^  a  fruit  nearly  allied  to  the  Cran- 
berry, some  account  of,  94. — Where  sue- 
cessfiilly  cultivated  near  London,  96. 
SowsBBY,  James,  Esq.,  notice  on  the  effect  of 
wateriiigfruit  trees  early  in  the  Spring,  27 1- 
Sfence,  Wiia.tam,  Esq.,  on  an  insect  which 
is  occasnonaQy  very  injurious  to  fruit  trees, 
25.  —  On  the  vulgar  error,  that  insects  are 
destroyed  by  cold,  148. 
Spiders f  two  distinct  species  of  insect  probably 
confounded  under  this  name,  133,  note, — 
Method  of  destroying  the  red,  222,  S. 
Spinage,  winter,  affor£  a  remarkable  instance 

of  the  ad2q)tation  of  foliage,  186. 
Spring  Grove  Peach,  2l6. 
Steamj  account  of  an  apparatus  for  applying  it 
to  the  purposes  of  forcing  fruits,  320. — Ob- 
servations upon  that  apparatus,  324. 
StockSy  on  the  effects  of  aifferent  kinds  of,  in 

grafting,  199. 
Stodabt,  Mr.   Steam-apparatus  constructed 

by,  321,  note. 
Stovey  for  plants,  account  of  some  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply bottom  heat,  without  the  use  of  tan,  387* 
—  Description  of  one  used  for    Tropical 
Plants;  in  Sir  Abraham  Hume'^s  garden, 
App.  4. 
Strawberry ,  account  of  a  new,  101. — ^Account 
of  a  new  one,  called  the  Roseberry,  or  Rose 
Strawberry,  378. 
Strawberries,  forced,  on  their  bearing  a  second 


crop)  91.---On  the  cultivation  ct  itk  forcing, 
houses,  during  the  winter  and  sirring  montb, 
374.  —  On  weir  culdvatiou  in  the  open 
ffTOund,  390. , 

SwUmatey  corrosive,  a  solution  of  in  water, 
effectual  in  the  destruction  of  insects,  223. 

SwiKBUBVE,  Sir  John,  letter  from,  on  a  suc- 
cessful niethod  of  raising  Onioas,  and  pre- 
venting the  depredations  of  mice  on  tree 
seed^&c  121. 

SwiNTON,  the  ApMs  Lamftera  probably  im- 
ported by  a  gardener  of  that  name,  l67. 

T. 

Tabbekjbmontanus  cited,  274. 

TidKeSy  or  marks  for  plants,  description  of  a 

method  of  numbering  them,  347-  —  Exem- 
plification of  it,  349,  note. 
Tan,  account  of  a  mode  for  superseding  its  use 

in  stoves,  for  plants,  S87- 
Thouin,  Mons.,  citation  ftom  his  Description 

de  VEcole  d'AgricuUure,  &c.  on  the  rin^ng 

of  fruit  trees,  383,  4,  5. 
Thrushes  devour  the  garden  snail  in  severe 

winters,  151. 
Tipula  Oleracea,  149. 
Tortrix  WceberofM^  account  of,  25.— Method 

of  destroying  it,  32. 

U.  V. 

Urbaniste  Pear,  notice  of,  405. 

Uvedale  Pear,  described,  53. 

Faecimum  Htswdidym,  94. 

Vachell,  R.  Esq.,  propagated  the  Florence 

Cherry,  229. 
Van  Mons,  J.  B.,  on  the  cultivation  ofLobeUa 
FulgenSy  153.  —  Notice  of  some  Pears  sent 
by  mm  to  the  Sodety,  403,  4. 
Vegetables,  on  the  connection  between   the 

leaves  and  &uit  of,  184. 
VsNABLEs,  Rev.  J.,  on  enriching  the  soil  of 

gardens  by  fresh  v^table  manure,  189. 
Ventilation  of  fordng  nouses,  remarks  on,  227- 
Venus^  Looking-glassy  38. 
Verdelho  Grape  of  Maderia,  remarks  on,  106, 

327. 
Vert  Longe  Pear,  described,  43.—Pannach(e, 

55. 
Vine,  on  the  cultivation  of,  in  fordng  houses. 
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108. — Experiments  on,  with  liquid  manure, 
128.— Some  remarks  on,  365. — Accounts  of 
methods  of  forcing  it,  245,  369,  370. 

Viola  Tricohr,  41— Grondj/foro,  ib. 

Virgalousie  Pear,  described,  4dw 

Virgil  cited,  139,  252. 

W. 

Walnut  tree,  Mr.  A.  Caslislv's  acooont  of 
one  which  bore  fruit  at  an  early  period,  from 
seed,  3. 

Waterings  good  effects  of,  on  the  frozen 
branches  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  1 3. 

Waterloo  Cherry.     See  Cherry. 

Wcucy  French  grafting,  nodoe  of  a  specimen 
sent  to  the  Society,  407- 

W£LLs,  Dr.,  his  book  on  Dew  cited,  288. 

Welstead,  Capt,  imported  the  Double  Chi- 
nese PsBony,  279. 

Wheeleb,  K.  Esq.,  a  Peach  and  Nectarine 
grown  on  the  some  twig,  in  hb  garden,  59. 

Wheeleb^  Mr.,  a  schoolmaster,  mentioned, 
250. 

White  Heart  Cheny,  137- 

Whitley,  Mr.,  a  Pasony  named  after  him, 
277. 

WiLBBAHAM,  RoGEB,  Esq.,  Report  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  by,  58.— Notice  of  a  va- 
riety  of  Potatoes  exhibited  by  him  to  the 
Society,  400. 

WiLDEKow,  an  «Tor  of^  noticed,  276. 

WiLKiNs,  Mr.  William,  notice  of  some  Ap- 


nles  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  presented  by 
nim  to  the  Society,  406. 

Williams,  John,  Esq.,  on  the  culture  of  the 
Mulberry,  and  on  forced  Strawberries  bear- 
ing a  second  crop,  91. — Remarks  on  the 
Verdelho  Grape  of  Madura,  106.— On  the 
cultiyation  of  the  Vine  in  forcing-  houses, 
with  observations  on  forcing  Peaches,  108. — 
His  method  of  ringing  the  bark  of  fruit  trees, 
1265,  &^First  imported  the  Verdelho  Vine, 
327. — On  promoting  the  early  puberty  of 
Apple  and  Pear  trees,  when  raisedfrom  seed, 
333.  —  On  the  most  eligible  fences  for  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  354. 

Williams,  Mr.  Richard,  acooimt  of  a  new 
F^ar  called  after  him,  250. 

WiLMOT,  Mr.  JoHNy  hiB  method  of  destroying ' 
slugs  in  gardens,  22.  —  His  opinion  respect- 
ing grafbn^  combated,  202. 

Wine^  on  mauqg  it  from  the  leaves  of  the  Chu 
ret  Grape,  123. 

Wimee  of  La  Manoha,  in  Spain,  why  stronger 
than  those  of  Portugal,  109. 

Winter  Orange  Pear,  described,  42. —  Thorn, 
57. 

WoETLST,  Stuaet,  Bsq.,  hia  answers  to  que- 
ries respecting  the  treatment  of  Peach  and 
Nectarme  trees,  in  his  earden,  14. 

Wro0^$dl  Cottage,  Isle  of  FTight,  notice  of  a 
supposed  origmal  Apple-tree,  growing  there, 
40Z. 

Wiiinp;^  LuTTBXix,  Dr.,  account  of  Pears, 
communicated  by,  42. 
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